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WHY WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON THE 
EMPIRE 


Four years have passed since the meeting of the Imperial 
Conference in 1917-18, and little, if anything, has been done to 
carry out the views then strongly and unanimously expressed 
by representatives of the whole Empire, namely, that active, 
energetic steps should be taken as soon as the war ended by 
each part of the Empire to unite the Empire for the purposes 
of trade. 

In the course of the investigations of that Committee, over 
which I had the honour to preside, it was made abundantly clear 
that if we chose we could supply ourselves with everything we 
require, could be independent of other countries, and could, once 
we were united ourselves, grant a share of our good things to 
foreign countries, probably giving the first participation to those 
who had been our allies, and who are now bound to us by 
unbreakable ties. 

I think I shall be able to show in this article that the supplies 
provided by the Empire are almost unlimited, that most of our 
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leading statesmen have at one time or another advocated closer 
trade relations within the Empire, and that all that is necessary 
now is to formulate a definite policy. 

It is apparently held in some quarters that this movement is 
open to two objections, which would be grave if they really 
existed—first, that it means some interference with the independ- 
ence of the different parts of the Empire ; second, that it would 
involve Government control of trade and industry. There is no 
foundation for either of these suggestions. If a bond of empire 
is formed, it would be the result of conferences between Ministers 
and others representing the different parts of the Empire, and 
although it is hoped that once a definite line were laid down all 
parts of the Empire would adhere to it and endeavour to carry it 
through, notwithstanding the changes which might take place in 
their respective Governments, yet of course it is obvious that each 
self-governing part of the Empire would retain full autonomous 
control of its economic and trade policy which it enjoys at present. 
The foundation of this movement is the inalienable right of each 
part of the Empire to do as it thinks best with its own, and for its 
own people. Side by side with this feeling, which is probably 
stronger than any other in all our self-governing communities, there 
was, and, I believe, is now, a strong desire that the advantages 
possessed by each part should be shared by the whole, and that 
the Empire should be regarded much as a man regards his farm or 
business, viz., that each commodity should be produced or manu- 
factured in that part of the Empire which is most suitable for the 
purpose, and that wise arrangements should be made by which 
the benefit should be shared by the whole, with of course due 
advantage for each producing part. 

As for the suggestion that a bond of the kind indicated implies 
Government control of industry, there is not a shadow of founda- 
tion for this. I can call to mind no argument used by any of those 
who have supported Empire trade development which points in 
this direction—quite the contrary. Those of us who believe in 
the development of the Empire hold probably more strongly, or as 
strongly, the view that there should be no Government control of 
trade or industry, but that all that Governments can do is to 
direct their national policy to the development of the resources 
of the Empire and then leave it to the merchants and the traders 
to take advantage of the opportunities so afforded to develop 
trade. 

There is another suggestion which would seem to call for notice. 
It is that the decision of the Imperial Conference in favour of 
Imperial Preference is not a real one, and that it means nothing. 
In support of this contention it is argued that each self-governing 
Dominion is free to take such line as it thinks best and to control 
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its own affairs, and that Imperial Preference means some inter- 
ference with these unquestioned rights. It means nothing of the 
kind. It only means that the Governments of the day, including 
the Imperial Government at home, declared that it was desirable 
that a preference should be given to commodities produced within 
the Empire, and that in the case of all duties now existing there 
should be an actual preference, and that this should apply to any 
duties that might hereafter be imposed. Of course, it was never 
suggested that duties should be imposed in order to give a pre- 
ference, and therefore these criticisms—and they are all that I have 
so far observed—fall to the ground, and leave us with an almost 
unanimous opinion in favour of wise and prudent development of 
Imperial resources. 

There is one other criticism which perhaps used to be more 
freely employed than it has been lately, but it may be worth a 
passing notice. It is one that I have never been able myself to 
understand ; namely that if an Imperial trade bond be established 
it would be more likely to lead to dissensions between different 
parts of the Empire than to agreement. That there may be 
differences of opinion, and that these may be pressed with vigour 
and determination, is probably true, probably inevitable, but 
that they will be decided without bitterness or without quarrelling 
cannot, I think, be doubted. Why should the Empire differ from 
the individuals who compose it? The head of a great business 
when he admits his sons to partnership does not thereby lessen the 
affection between them and himself, or run any greater risk than 
he did before of a difference of opinion leading to separation of 
interests—quite the contrary—and what has worked so well in 
the great commercial concerns which have been handed down by 
father to son, andin the development of which the sons have brought 
new ideas, suggested fresh methods, and thereby strengthened 
and improved the concern, would surely work equally well in the 
Empire, where the old country can bring into the common pool 
her long and mature experience, and where the younger portions 
of the Empire can introduce their more vigorous and novel 
methods. 

Now, as to the power of the Empire to maintain itself. I am 
afraid the following tables will be found somewhat lengthy, but 
believing, as I do, that people as a rule do not realise how almost 
unlimited are our powers, I think it is desirable to set them out 
in some detail. Therefore I invite a careful study of the following 
facts and suggestions, because I think they will prove my case, 
and I cannot help believing that they will reveal to the ordinary 
citizen a condition of things which has not been realised, and 
which contains the most ‘wonderful possibilities for the Empire, 
and therefore for the world. I am indebted to the Empire 
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- Development Union for the preparation of these figures, which 
deal with some of the more important raw materials produced 
within the Empire. 


EMPIRE PRODUCTS 
Sources of Supply 


Foodstuffs.—From all parts of the Empire. 

Tobacco.—India, Egypt, West Indies, South Africa, Cyprus. 

FiBreE.—Cotton.—Egypt, India, East and West Africa, West 
Indies. 

Wool.—Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 

Flax.—Canada, India, Egypt, Kenya Colony. 

Silk.—India. 

Jute.—India. 

Hemp and Sisal Hemp.—India and Bahamas. 

Ramie.—India, West Indies, Queensland, Kenya Colony. 

Metals.—South Africa,. Australia, Canada, Newfoundland, 
India, Malay States, Nigeria, Hong Kong, Straits Settlements, 
British Guiana. 

Coal.—India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 

Drugs, Dyes and Chemicals.—India, Ceylon, Australia, South 
Africa, West Indies. 


Oleaginous Products.—India, Ceylon, West Africa. 

Petroleum.—India, Burma, Canada, Crown Colonies. 

Hides and Skins.—Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Canada, India, Straits Settlements. 

Rubber.—Straits Settlements, Malay States, Ceylon. 

Timber.—Canada, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Africa, India, 


Burma. 


FOODSTUFFS 


Wheat.—Before the war Great Britain produced little more 
than one-fifth of the wheat she consumed, and of her imports 
about one half were from foreign countries, chiefly the United 
States, Russia, and the Argentine. In the British Empire Canada, 
British India and Australia supplied the largest quantities. 

The production of wheat in the Empire during the five years 
1909-13 averaged about 705,000,000 bushels a year, made up as 
follows : 

United Kingdom , ° + 59°6-million. 
India : . ° + 356°6 
Canada ° . . - 184°3 
Australia. i . * 905 


New Zealand ‘ ‘ ‘ 6°9 
South Africa : . . 50 
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In 1913 we imported from the United States 68,000,000 
bushels, from the Argentine 28,000,000 bushels, and from Russia 
10,000,000, while our Empire supplies were : 


Canada. . : . . 42 million, 
India é . : : oi oe ep 
Australia . : ‘ ; ~ IGS oe 


The area under wheat within the Empire is developing far more 
rapidly than the wheat area of foreign countries, so that the 
Empire is quickly becoming more self-supporting. There was a 
well-marked movement in this direction before the war. 

Barley.—About 60 per cent. of our requirements is produced 
in the British Isles, and we also obtain a large quantity from 
British India and Canada. 

Oats.—Oats are largely grown in the United Kingdom, about 
one half in England and Wales and the other half in Ireland and 
Scotland. Canada stands first in the Empire in the production of 
oats, and fourth among the oat-producing countries of the world. 
Large quantities are also produced in Australia and New Zealand. 
The United Kingdom is able to produce 75 per cent. of her require- 
ments. In 1913 we imported 15,000,000 cwts. from foreign 
countries, and only 2,000,000 cwts. from the Empire, chiefly from 
Canada. 

Maize.—South Africa is at present the chief exporting country 
within the Empire, but before the war we imported less than 
1,000,000 cwts. from Imperial sources, and over 48,000,000 cwts. 
from foreign countries. 

Rice.—We imported more than one half the total amount of 
rice consumed in this country from British India, the greater 
portion of the remainder from Siam. 

Meat.—The United Kingdom imported 8,601,385 cwts. of 
frozen beef in 1921, of which Australia and New Zealand supplied 
2,496,708 cwts. Our imports of frozen mutton and lamb amounted 
to 6,738,700 cwts., Australia and New Zealand supplying 4,314,605 
cwts. We also imported from these two Dominions 228,932 
frozen rabbits, these being practically the whole of our imports of 
this class. 

Live Cattle—In 1921 we imported 8650 sheep and lambs from 
the United States, and 2056 from Canada. Our imports of cattle 
sold at the port of entry were from the United States 34,880, and 
from Canada 31,794. ? 


FIBRES 


Cotton.—Our average annual import of raw cotton during the 
five years 1909-13 was nearly 2,300 000,000 Ibs. Three-fourths of 
these imports were from the United States, and of the remainder 
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Egypt supplied us with 14 per cent. and India 2 per cent. For 
the cotton industry the question of fine cotton is of paramount 
importance, and the British Empire and Egypt produce the 
greater part of the world’s supply of this class, nearly all, 
1,250,000 bales being produced in Egypt. 

The areas of production of fine cotton within the Empire are 
West Indies, Sudan, Nyassaland, Uganda and East and West 
Africa. To these countries we must add Egypt, which is the most 
important source of supply of fine cotton in the world. India 
produces more than one half the world’s supply of low grade 
cotton, and while this is not of great importance to the United 
Kingdom, it is immensely important to the Indian cotton spinners, 
whose consumption of Indian-grown cotton amounted in 1913 to 
1,298,000 bales of 500 Ibs. ; to Japan, which in the same year took 
790,000 bales; and also to Italy, France, and Belgium. The 
United States have a practical monopoly of the medium grades. 
Their production is about 15,000,000 bales, or 60 per cent. 
of the world’s total supply. The States use nearly half this 
quantity themselves, and the bulk of the remainder is used in 
England. 


Proportion from the 


World's crop. British Empire and Egypt. 


Bales of 500 Ibs. Bales of 500 Ibs. Per cent. 





1,354,000 1,276,000 
17,080,000 455,000 
7,200,000 4,500,000 


25,634,000 6,231,000 


The Empire exports to foreign countries enough cotton to 
supply 16 per cent. of our requirements without reckoning 
exports from India, so that if we imported all the Empire-grown 
cotton, and could utilise the enormous Indian crop, we should 
rapidly become self-supporting. 

The output of the Empire countries is constantly increas- 
ing, and the possibility for future production is practically 
unlimited. 

Wool.—The United Kingdom requires for home use about 
566,000,000 Ibs. of wool annually. Our own production is 
136,000,000 lbs. a year, and the remainder we import from various 
countries, although within our own Empire we have an almost 
unlimited supply. The production of wool within the British 
Empire in 1913 was over 40 per cent. of the world’s supply : 





















EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT 
Lbs. 


United Kingdom . . ‘ . 125,000,000 
Australia. : : : 648,900,000 
New Zealand é ; ‘ r 186,500,000 
South Africa . ° ° ° 177,000,000 
Falkland Islands . ; ° . 4,800,000 
Canada - . ‘ . 2,800,000 
British India - ‘ ° ‘i 48,900,000 


British Empire total < + 1,193,900,000 
World’s production ‘ .  2,891,600,000 


The British Empire is self-supporting as regards the leading 
types of wool, and should be capable of supplying a large quantity 
to foreign countries. 

Flax.—Previous to the war we imported most of our flax from 
Russia, and a large quantity from Belgium and Holland. Since 
the war we have grown more flax here, and Canada and Egypt are 
now producing flax in considerable quantities. Kenya Colony and 
Australia have also many acres under flax. 

Silk.—Our chief Empire source of supply is British India. 
In 1913 out of a total of 969,633 lbs. of raw silk imported 
by us 25,190 lbs. came from British India. In Ig2r our total 
imports were 445,407 lbs., of which 36,977 lbs. came from British 
India. 

Jute.—The jute fibre is produced in India only, and is mostly 
cultivated in the provinces of Bengal, Eastern Bengal, Assam, 
Coval, Behar, and Nepaul. The two centres of the jute-spinning 
and weaving industries within the Empire are India and the United 
Kingdom. The annual requirements of the Indian industry are 
about 5,500,000 bales, and of Great Britain 1,500,000 bales of 
400 lbs. each. Jute, besides being used for the production of coarse 
material such as hessian, tarpaulin, and foundation for linoleum, 
and sailcloth, is used for various finer fabrics, and in 1913 we 
exported more than 313,000,000 yards of jute material in addition 
to over 41,000,000 lbs. of yarn. 

Hemp and Sisal Hemp.—India produces large quantities of 
hemp, of which we import a considerable amount, but previous to 
the war we bought large quantities from Russia and Italy. 

The Bahamas produce Sisal hemp in great quantities, but the 
bulk of the crop goes to the United States, where the fibre is used 
for binder twine. It is also now being successfully grown in Kenya 
Colony and Nyassaland. 

Ramie.—This plant is valuable for its fibre, which is one of the 
strongest in existence. The fibre is useful for a variety of purposes, 
such as the manufacture of incandescent mantles, and paper, 
ropes and canvas. 

Malaya and Further India were the original home of the ramie 
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plant, but within the Empire India, the West Indies, Queensland, 
and Kenya Colony are the chief sources of supply. 


METALS 


Aluminium.—Aluminium is .extracted from four ores— 
bauxite, cryolite, corundum and china clay—but, roughly speaking, 
bauxite is the only ore used, and it takes 4 tons of bauxite to 
produce 1 ton of aluminium. The world’s production of bauxite 
in 1913 was 530,862 tons, of which the United Kingdom produced 
8282 tons and India 1184 tons. Additional Empire sources of 
supply are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
and bauxite clay occurs in Antrim (in the north of Ireland) ; and 
there are known deposits in several places in New South Wales 
and Western Australia which are at present not much worked, 
and in British Guiana, where large deposits have been found and 
where the industry made considerable progress up to 1920, in which 
year 22,000 tons of the ore were exported. 

In addition to its many industrial uses and in the production of 
alloys, the metal is largely used for army equipment and for sub- 
marines and aircraft. 

The world’s output of aluminium in 1920 was roughly about 
600,000 tons. All the United Kingdom output is consumed 
locally, and there is also a considerable import. The import of 
bauxite into the United Kingdom in 1920 was 31,982 tons. 

Antimony.—Antimony, which is largely used in connection 
with lead to make bullets and type metal, and is also a very useful 
component of alloys, is found within the Empire in Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. At present Australia is 
our chief source of supply, but it is possible that all our require- 
ments could be met when the Empire resources are fully developed. 

Copper.—In 1913 the world’s output of copper was 90,900 tons, 
of which the United Kingdom, Canada and Australia smelted 
80,000 tons. The United States produced nearly 55 per cent. of 
the world’s output of copper ore measured by smelted contents. 
This output was about 1,000,000 tons. In 1920 the world’s output 
was 984,483 tons, of which the United States produced 59 per 
cent. The electrical industry absorbs about two-thirds of the 
world’s copper production, and the requirements of the British 
Empire for refined copper may be estimated at about 180,000 tons, 
of which the United Kingdom needs 150,000 tons. Copper is mined 
to a small extent in North Wales and in Wicklow, but we depend 
mostly on supplies from abroad. 

There are large deposits of copper ore in Australia, South 
Africa, and Canada, which could be easily developed to meet the 
Empire requirements. 
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Ivon.—The extensive iron mines in Great Britain supply only 
about one half of our local requirements, and we draw our supplies 
of iron ore from foreign countries, and from Newfoundland and 
Canada. Imports of iron ore into the United Kingdom in 1920 
amounted to 6,419,000 tons. Of this total Newfoundland supplied 
only 26,469 tons, and other Imperial sources 4166 tons. In 1913 
Newfoundland sent us 100,346 tons. Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa have also large deposits of iron ore, and in 
1921 Australia produced 352,365 tons of pig iron. The deposits 
within the Empire are enormous and sufficient to supply all our 
needs. 

Manganese.—Manganese is used in the steel industries in the 
form of alloys known as ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen. Before 
the war Russia was one of the chief sources of supply, and Germany 
drew largely from that quarter to meet her enormous requirements. 
Since the war the United Kingdom has been relying more and 
more upon the supply from India, and the Gold Coast is now 
producing about 40,000 tons a year, with the prospect of a con- 
siderable increase in the future. The Indian output in 1913 was 
683,000 tons, while Russia produced about 1,000,000 tons, 
and Brazil 120,000 tons. The United Kingdom absorbed 242,000 
tons of the Russian output. 

Nickel.—Previous to the war the output of metallic nickel, 
refined from nickel ore and matte, averaged about 24,000 tons and 
was steadily increasing. Of the total supplies of nickel ore Canada 
produced about 85 per cent., and New Caledonia the greater part 
of the remainder. Small quantities come from Australia and 
South Africa. The Canadian nickel deposits have been in the 
hands of two companies, viz., the Mond Nickel Company and the 
Canadian Copper Company, the latter being a subsidiary company 
of the International Nickel Company of New York. This company 
has undertaken to erect in the Dominion refining plant of such 
initial capacity as will secure to Great Britain and Canada within 
themselves the production of finished nickel to the extent of their 
requirements. 

Lead.—The world’s output of lead ore in 1913 was estimated at 
1,120,000 tons ; in 1921 this had fallen to 841,693 tons, of which 
amount Australia produced 83,878 tons. The other Empire pro- 
ducing countries are Burma, Canada, and Rhodesia. The con- 
sumption of metallic lead within the Empire averaged about 
232,000 tons per annum before the war, the United Kingdom 
absorbing 179,000 tons, Canada 22,000 tons, Australia 9500 tons, 
aad other Empire countries about 10,000 tons. The present 
‘requirements of the British Empire may be estimated at about 
250,000 tons per annum, and owing to the encouragement of 
smelting in Australia and development in Canada and Burma the 
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production of refined lead within the Empire should be more than 
sufficient to cover its requirements. 

Molybdenite.—Molybdenite, which is required in the manufac- 
ture of ferro-molybdenum—an alloy largely used in high-speed 
steel, armour plate and rifle barrels—is a rare metal, the supply 
of which has hitherto been somewhat precarious. Molybdenite 
has been extracted in Australia and in Canada, and it occurs also 
in Natal and New Zealand, and probably also in Newfoundland, 
Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements. Outside the Empire the 
only country which has hitherto produced molybdenite on any 
scale is Norway. Our imports of molybdenum ore in 1920 
amounted to 3328 cwts., of which 2720 cwts. came from Australia. 

Molybdenite is also used for the production of.molybdic acid 
and other salts of molybdenum used in various chemical and 
industrial processes. 

Wolfram and Tungsten.—Wolfram ore, from which tungsten 
is extracted, is essentially a British Empire product, large deposits 
being found in Burma, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa. It is also obtained from mines in Cornwall, the 
production from which before the war was actually being shipped 
to Germany, where it was treated and returned to this country 
in the shape of tungsten powder. 

Tungsten is not found alone, being always found in combina- 
tion with other metals. It occurs principally in wolfram. It is 
largely used for the filaments of electric lamps, and as a compound 
of ferro-tungsten in the manufacture of high-speed steel. The 
world demand for tungsten is increasing rapidly. The output 
of tungsten ore, which was 7500 tons in 1913, rose to about 
20,000 tons in 1918, the Empire output being about one quarter 
of this amount. The principal Empire sources of supply are the 
Federated Malay States, Burma, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and of our total imports in 1920, which amounted to 6763 tons, 
we got 4622 from our own Empire. It is evident that we can 
produce within our own Empire sufficient quantities for all our 
needs. 

Monazite Sand.—Many rare earths essential to numerous 
trades, including gas mantles, electric light carbons, leather 
manufacture, glass and pottery and the cotton industry, are 
extracted from monazite sand. The largest deposits of monazite 
sand are found at Travancore, in India, and before the war these 
were worked by a company in which the controlling interest was 
German. The result was that the whole of the output was taken 
by German thorium manufacturers, and it was impossible for 
English firms to obtain any Travancore sand either for experi- 
mental or manufacturing purposes. The war has ended this 
monopoly, and now British manufacturers can obtain all the sand 
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they require from Empire sources. In 1920 we imported 14,500 
ewts. from India. Brazil has also deposits, which are largely 
worked. 

Tin.—So far as tin is concerned the Empire is in an exceedingly 
strong position. In 1913 the world’s production of smelted tin 
was 127,000 tons, and of this the Empire produced about 65 per 
cent., or 81,500 tons. In addition the Empire produced about 
11,500 tons of tin smelted from ores procured from sources outside 
the Empire. The Empire consumption of metallic tin is estimated 
at about 35,000 tons per annum. The chief smelting centres in 
the Empire are the Straits Settlements, Nigeria, Australia, South 
Africa, India, and the United Kingdom, and the production in 
1920 was :— 

Tons. 
Malaya . ‘ ‘ + 34,928 
Nigeria . . . . 5,250 
Australia . ‘ . ° 4,206 
South Africa P nt ‘ 1,526 
India * . ; ‘ : 1,250 
Cornwall . : : ° 2,915 


The world’s production of tin in 1920 was I19,2II tons, 

Gold.—The world’s production of gold in 1913 amounted to 
94,700,0001., of which the Empire output was 57,000,000]. Of 
this 37,400,000]. was produced in the Transvaal. In 1921 the 
world’s output amounted to 66,000,000/., of which the British 
Empire supplied 46,500,000/., the Transvaal total being 
34,500,000), 

Silver.—The world’s output of silver in 1920 was 175,715,000 
ozs., of which about one-fifth, or 36,000,000 ozs., was produced in 
the British Empire. 


CHEMICALS AND DRUGS 


In former days England grew her own medicinal herbs, but 
Germany and Austria gradually undersold the home-grown plants, 
and the art of herb-growing in England almost disappeared. 
During recent years also the acreage devoted to drug cultivation 
in this country has become more and more restricted by compe- 
tition with foreign products, and British-grown drugs have been 
steadily ousted from the market. It is estimated that in 1913 
we imported over 71,000/. worth of varieties of vegetable drugs 
which we could well grow or collect here. Many of our colonies 
still produce quantities of medicinal drugs. Cinchona planta- 
tions have been formed on the Nigeli Hills in India, and there are 
also flourishing plantations in Sikkam, Burma and Ceylon, as 
well as in Southern India, and the tree is also being cultivated in 
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Jamaica and South Africa. Oil of eucalyptus is obtained from 
the leaves of Australian Blue Gum, Eucalyptus globulus. Opium, 
one of the most precious of all drugs, from which morphine is 
extracted, is obtained from the white poppy, which is extensively 
cultivated in India. Formerly supplies were largely obtained 
from Turkey, but recently these have declined somewhat, and the 
Indian supplies have increased. The white poppy is also grown 
in Lincolnshire. 

The chief drug-producing countries in the Empire are India and 
Ceylon, while Australia, South Africa, and the West Indies send 
smaller quantities. 


RUBBER 


The world’s total output of rubber in 1916 was 302,000 tons, 
and the British Empire produced about 50 per cent. of this. 
The world’s consumption in the same year was estimated at 
190,000 tons, the principal consumers being the United States 
with 116,000 tons, the United Kingdom with 27,000 tons, and 
France with 14,000 tons. The import of raw rubber into the 
United Kingdom in 1913 was 70,288 tons, and in 1920 about 
120,000 tons. Our chief sources of supply are Ceylon, Federated 
Malay States, Straits Settlements, India, Nigeria, East Africa, and 
British Borneo. In 1920 the production of rubber in British 
Malaya was 206,355 tons, and in 1921 178,301 tons. Ceylon and 
India also produce a fair quantity. 


OLEAGINOUS. PRODUCTS 
Empire Sources of Supply 


(1) SEEDS, NuTs AND KERNELS. 


Castor Seeds.—Mainly from India. 

Copra.—Ceylon, India, Straits Settlements, West Indies. 

Cotton Seed.—Ceylon, India, East Africa. 

Ground Nuts.—Shelled, from India and Nigeria; unshelled, 
from Gambia. 

Linseed.—India and Canada. 

Palm Kernels.—West Africa, chiefly Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 

Rape Seed.—India. 

Sesame.—India, and to a small extent Soudan, East Africa 
Protectorate and Nigeria. 


(2) VEGETABLE Ors. 


Castor Oil—Expressed in the United Kingdom from imported 
seeds. 
Coconut Oil.—Ceylon, Straits and India. 
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Cotton-seed Oil.—Expressed in the United Kingdom from 
Egyptian and Indian cotton-seed. 

Ground-nut Oil.—Expressed in the United Kingdom from 
mixed shelled (Nigeria) and unshelled (Gambia) ground nuts, 

pee Oil.—Expressed in the United Kingdom from imported 
seed. 

Palm O1l.—West Africa—Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 

Rape O1l.—Expressed in the United Kingdom. 

Sesame Oil.—Expressed in the United Kingdom. 

Soya Otl.—Expressed in the United Kingdom, 


(3) ANIMAL AND FisH OILs. 


Neutral Lard, Oleo O1l, Premier Jus, and Stearine.—Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. 
Tallow.—Australia, New Zealand. 
Whale Oil, Fish Oil.—Falkland Islands, Newfoundland. 


The export from East Africa of sesame (simsim) for the year 
IgIg-20 amounted to 5375 tons; of cotton-seed to 2933 tons; 
and of ground nuts to 1875 tons. Exports of nuts and kernels 
from Nigeria in 1920 amounted to 259,399 tons; of palm oil to 
84,810 tons; and of palm kernel oil to 3942 tons. Exports of 
palm oil from the Gold Coast fell from 649,780 gallons in the 
quarter ending March 1920 to 4054 gallons in the quarter 
ending March 1927. - 

In 1913 the net imports of oil seeds and nuts into the United 
Kingdom amounted to nearly 1,400,000 tons. In addition about 
375,000 tons of oils and fats (not including lard) were imported, 
and about 222,000 tons exported. 

Palm kernel, copra and coconut oil provide the ‘lard oils’ 
required for margarine-making. British West Africa produces 
about 240,000 tons of palm kernels, or four-fifths of the total 
exports, and French West Africa about 50,000 tons. Thus 
almost the total supply of palm kernels, which before the war 
were nearly all crushed in Germany, came from the British or 
French Empire. 

The world demand for copra and coconut oil may be roughly 
estimated at about 550,000 tons, and the available supply at 
about 350,000 tons, of which the British Empire exports about 
170,000 tons. 

Cotton-seed and ground nut and other oils provide the ‘ soft 
oils ’ normally used in the United Kingdom for margarine. They 
are also largely used for other edible purposes and in many 
industries. The oil is expressed from cotton seeds imported from 
Egypt and India, the only Empire countries which export cotton- 
seed on a large scale. Cotton-seed oil is also imported from the 
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United States. The only importers of cotton-seed before the 
war were the United Kingdom and Germany. 

Ground nuts come to the United Kingdom mostly from 
Gambia and Nigeria, and also from India, whose ground nuts, 
however, are inferior to those from West Africa. In America, 
where they are called pea-nuts, they are largely used as an article 
of food, but it is for their oil that they are chiefly valued. It 
resembles olive oil, and is largely used in soap-making. Refined 
and purified, it can be used as salad oil, and it is also used in the 
making of margarine. The residue after pressing forms a valuable 
feeding cake for cattle. Exports of nuts and kernels from 
Nigeria in 1920 amounted to 259,459 tons, and in 1919 to 257,256 
tons. Exports of palm oil were for the same years 84,810 tons 
and 100,967 tons respectively. 

In 1920 the West Indies exported copra to the extent of 
about 40,000 cwts. The potentialities of East Africa in the 
supply of cotton-seed, ground nut and general oil seeds for the 
great oil-extracting industry of the United Kingdom are exceed- 
ingly great. Outside Tanganyika Territory the centres of 
production are the countries south of Victoria Nyanza and 
Uganda. Ceylon exported copra to the extent of 324,579 cwts. 
during the six months ending June 1920, and 368,167 cwts. in 
the corresponding period of 1921. In the same two periods 
exports of coconut oils from Ceylon were 97,566 cwts. and 
165,235 cwts. respectively. 


NON-METALLIFEROUS MINING PRODUCTS 


Mica.—Mica, so largely used as a dielectric and insulating 
material in the electrical industries, as a lubricant, and as a 
substitute for glass where heat-resisting power is necessary, is 
largely produced in the Empire. The pre-war exports were— 
India, 49,000 cwts., and Canada, 7000 cwts., while there are also 
undeveloped sources of supply in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, East Africa, Central Africa and Ceylon. Before the war 
the United States imported 29,000 cwts. of mica, practically all 
from Empire sources, and Germany imported 23,600 cwts., 90 per 
cent. of which was derived from the British Empire. India’s 
share of the total import of mica into this country is more than 
nine-tenths of the whole, our imports in 1920-21 alone being 
41,151 cwts. The Indian exports of mica in 1920-21 reached the 
high figure of 71,276 cwts. 

Graphite and Plumbago.—Besides being used in a mixture with 
fine clay in the manufacture of lead pencils, graphite is also used 
as a dry lubricant for machinery, and for this purpose alone we 
import large quantities every year. Being a poor conductor of 
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heat, it is used to line moulds into which white-hot metals are to 
be poured, and to make crucibles in which to melt ores and metals. 
In 1913 we imported 20,674 tons of graphite, 6605 tons coming 
from the Empire, and in 1920 our imports were 16,609 tons, of 
which the Empire supplied 3063 tons. Ceylon sends us the 
largest supplies, and Natal, India and Canada also contribute. 
Asbestos.—About 80 per cent. of the world’s supply is produced 
in Canada; the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia also produce 
a quantity. The Canadian pre-war average output was about 
88,000 tons, and about 22,000 tons of asbestic, an inferior sort of 
asbestos. In 1921 Canada’s exports amounted to 154,000 tons. 
The Union of South Africa exported in 1913 1014 tons and in 
1920 7448 tons, and production in Rhodesia has grown rapidly, the 
exports having risen from 222 tons in 1913 to 13,628 tons in 1920. 
Coal.—The total world production of coal in 1917 was esti- 
mated at 1,500,000,000 tons, and the output of the United King- 
dom in I92I was 164,000,000 tons. The world’s estimated 
reserves of coal are said to be over 300,000,000,000 tons. The 
undeveloped reserves of Canada are stated to be enormous, and 
we have available supplies also in Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and Newfoundland, in addition to the supplies in the United King- 
dom, where the estimated reserve is about 140,000,000,000 tons, 


Hives, SKINS AND LEATHER 


The principal leather-manufacturing countries in 1912 were 
the United States, Germany and the United Kingdom. Our 
imports of hides and undressed leather in that year were as 
follows :— 


From the Empire. From other countries, 
Dry hides . j stedes ae ates 
Wet hides . ;. a 700,000 a 2,400,000 
Leather, undressed + 2,100,000 «d 2,600,000 
‘These imports from the Empire came from South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, India and the Straits Settlements. The 
Indian export of hides and skins amounted to 67,000 tons in 1912, 
the South African to 26,000 tons, and the Australian exports were 
valued at 3,700,000/. The Dominions and India are also importers 
of leather and leather goods on a large scale. 

Before the war Canada imported about 32,000 tons of hides 
and skinsper annum. Up to 1913 the British tanneries specialised 
in producing grades of leather for which the Argentine hides were 
the most suitable, but our most satisfactory development during 
the war was the increased use of East Indian hides in the United 
Kingdom for purposes for which they were formerly supposed to 

be unsuited. Before the war also the marketing of Empire hides 
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was largely in German hands, and this in itself was an obstacle to 
the more extensive use of hides and skins in the British leather’ 
industry. 


PETROLEUM 


Before the war the supply of petroleum was practically 
monopolised by the United States and Russia, the United States 
output being about 66 per cent. of the total; but new sources of 
supply have been opened up in Egypt and Trinidad. Canada 
produced about 40,000 tons in pre-war days, and a quantity was 
produced in India, but in 1917 the British Empire’s share of the 
total world output was only 3 per cent. The principal Empire 
imports of petroleum in 1913 were : 


Gallons. 
Canada ‘ 4 “ 27,000,000 
Australia . . . 19,000,000 
South Africa J ji 18,000,000 
India . ‘ . - 66,000,000 
United Kingdom . + 390,000,000 


The above figures surely prove up to the hilt the statement to 
which I have referred that we have the resources at our dis- 
posal, and that we have only to devise a method for their full 
enjoyment. . 

At the risk of overburdening this article with quotations, I give 
the following because they cover a considerable period of time and 
show how unanimous people representing totally different ideas 
are in support of the argument I am trying to advance. First, 
let me give the resolution of the Imperial War Conference 
of 1917: 

The time has arrived when all possible encouragement should be given 
to the development of Imperial resources, and especially to making the 
Empire independent of other countries in respect of food supplies, raw' 


materials, and essential industries. (Resolution of the Imperial War 
Conference, 1917.) 


This surely disposes of any question as to the general opinion 
of the representatives of the Empire on that occasion ; and it is 
reinforced by the remarkable resolution of the committee presided 
over by the late Lord Balfour of Burleigh in March 1917. He 
was a man of immense ability, wide experience, and a robust, 
Free Trader. He presided over the committee, which was 
thoroughly representative, and this resolution was the result of 
their investigations, and it appears to reinforce and give addi- 
tional weight to the one passed by the Imperial War Conference © 
in the same year ; 


In the light of experience gained during the war, we consider that 
special steps must be taken to stimulate the production of- foodstuffs, raw 
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materials, and manufactured articles within the Empire wherever the 
expansion or production is possible and economically desirable for the 
safety and welfare of the Empire as a whole. (Resolution of the Balfour 
of Burleigh Committee, March 1917. Cd. 8482.) 


The first extract from speeches of individual statesmen, to 
which I desire to call attention, is a quotation from one of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s great speeches when he was advocating the 
policy for which he did so much to lay the foundations and which 
the war has proved, in my judgment, to be so essential to the 
future stability and prosperity of the Empire : 


We have an Empire which, with decent organisation and consolidation, 
might be absolutely self-sustaining. There is no article of your food, no 
raw material of your trade, no necessity of your lives, no luxury of your 
existence, which cannot be produced somewhere or other in the British 
Empire, if the British Empire holds together, and if we who have inherited 
it are worthy of our opportunities. (Mr. JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, at 
Glasgow, October 6, 1903.) 


The following extract from a speech of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, brings in the Crown Colonies, 
whose claims to be included are indisputable and whose contri- 
butions to our Imperial resources are immense : 


Why is it we have let so many years pass by, decade after decade, 
leaving neglected or only very tentatively developing these great posses- 
sions which, with great foresight and wisdom, have been placed in the 
egis of the British Crown? After all these years I am shocked to see in 
how small a way the British Parliament has played the game in developing 
its great tropical States. In all these years they could have been earning 
large sums in increasing revenues and general augmentation of the assets 
which the nation possesses. But years have passed, and you see the same 
things being considered, and now it is costing double and treble as 
much. Now we see a new situation has been created. Many of our old 
customers have disappeared. We have killed a lot of them, and others we 
have put in the Bankruptcy Court, and owing to this inconvenience, they 
are unable to renew their mouthly or yearly orders with that regularity 
and abundance which we had a right to expect. Why don’t we look in 
the great circle of the British Empire ? Here are assets in which you 
could sink two hundred million pounds in the next ten years with the 
certainty of getting back every penny you invested. When I see plans 
being discussed by local authorities for building roads about which they 
have some doubt, and for developing this or that public work which they 
.Onot feel any enthusiasm for, I wonder whether something might not 
be-done to relieve the present lack of enterprise, lack of initiative, in the 
business and industrial world by putting out orders for locomotives and 
rails and all the apparatus which is needed to get these great fertile 
countries with active populations and immense natural resources on a 
scientific basis, At any rate, it seems to me that the development of our 
Crown Colonies is one of the factors which ought to be used in solving 
the temporary collapse and breakdown of the markets and purchasers. 
(Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, London, September 27, 1921.) 
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Here is confirmatory evidence of a striking character from the 
President of the Federation of British Industries, which shows 
that the views of the great employers are running on similar 
lines : 







Public attention has been largely directed towards the Continental 
markets, and in this way their value to the British manufacturer is in 
danger of being exaggerated. The springs of demand in the immediate 
future appear to me, as I have already said, to be farther away than Europe. 
The teeming millions of China and India, the rich markets of the Dutch 
East Indies, and the undeveloped wealth of the British Dominions over- 
seas—in these lies the hope for the future prosperity and development of 
“British trade. (CoLonEL O. C. ArmstronG, D.S.O., President of the 
Federation of British Industries, in ‘The Times Trade Supplement,’ 
November 26, 1921.) 

















Lord Northcliffe felt constrained, as one result of his 
memorable tour, to point to the imminent danger of our being 
again supplanted in the markets of the world by other countries, 
thus affording an additional reason for prompt and vigorous 
action on our part : 








Whilst we are dreaming fruitless dreams, Germany and the United 
States are pressing forward in the Orient with all their power. The former 
is again sending her quiet but persistent missionaries of commerce, whilst 
America is using publicity in print to a degree unprecedented among 
British firms. (LorD NoRTHCLIFFE, quoted by a special correspondent in 
* The Times Trade Supplement,’ January 14, 1922.) 





















My last quotation gives the very definite and clear opinion of 
the present Prime Minister, formed during the war, at a time when 
as Minister of Munitions he could appreciate probably more fully 
than anybody else the possibilities of the Empire and the disastrous 
results which followed from our neglect of our unrivalled oppor- 
tunities : 


We have been taught by the war the real value of the Empire as a 
world-force, and one of the first duties of statesmanship in the future will 
be to take all measures which are necessary to aid in the development of 
the stupendous resources of the Empire. This great Empire has infinite | 
resources in wealth, in minerals, in food products, in timber, and in every 
commodity needful for man, and it is obviously to the advantage, not 
merely of the particular countries where these products come from, but 
of every other part of the Empire, including the United Kingdom, that 
these commodities should be developed to the utmost. It enriches, it 
strengthens, and it binds together the Empire as a whole. (Mr. Ltoyp 
GEoRGE, at the Guildhall, London, April 27, 1917.) 


oo 


Now we come to the exports of produce and manufactures to ‘ 
the British Empire and foreign countries, and value per head of the 
population. These figures are really startling ; they show us how 
strong the position is at the present moment and how essential it 
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is that we should do all in our power to make this a permanent and 
well-established condition of things :— 


VALUE OF UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS OF PRODUCE AND MANU- 
FACTURES TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND VALUE PER HEAD OF THE POPULATION. 





1913. 1921. 


Total Value of |Average Value} Total Value of ———— 








Exports. per Head. Exports. per Hi 
£ { «a @ £ £8. d. 
To British Empire :— 
Australia ° . «| 34471,269| 7 3 ©] 45,644,527| 8 7 4 
Canada ° ° - | 23,794,935 | 3 3 2]| 19,433,206) 2 4 4 
New Zealand . : 10,837,987 | 10 2 10| 14,928,076] 12 4 5 
Union of South Africa. 22,184,818 | 3 11 5 | 29,808,328) 4 5 11 
Totat four Dominions. | {91,289,009 6 o 1 | 109,814,137 615 6 
British India . - ; 70,273,221 109,022,292 
Other Empire . » | 33,749,169 7919341443 
Torav British Empire . |£195,311,399 298,770,872 
To foreign countries :— 
Switzerland . “ J 4,212,401 tf ¢@ 5,543,199 1 8 6 
Netherlands . . P 15,429,315 2 9 8| 27,328,255 3 18 11 
Sweden a ‘ 5 8,220,410 ts @,.¢ 9,626,703 I 12 11 
Denmark ° : . 5,792,257 I1g 2 10,046, 380 % 122 
Spain . . . ; 7,851,574 | O 7 II 13,453,858 | 0 13. 3 
France . ‘ , . | 28,933,072 | O14 71| 44,257,305 £28 
Italy . , ‘ 4 14,610,068 | o 8 5 17,328,063 | o 8 6 
Russia . ‘ ° ° 18,102,683 | 0 2 2 2,173,477] 0 0 3 
Germany ‘ . . 40,677,379 | O12 2] 17,831,748 | Oo 5 I0 
United States ° 29,294,579 | 0 6 I 44,200,805 | o 8 2 
All other foreign countries 156,818,458 215,626,617 
Tora. to foreign coun- 
tries is P + |£329,942,196 404,425,410 
TOTAL TO ALL CouN- 
TRIES. ° - |£525,253,595 703,196,282 


The average value per head to the above European countries was 19s. 1d. 

Omitting France, the value of our exports of domestic produce and manufac- 
tures to the above European countries, with a combined population of over 
272,000,000, was less than the value of our exports to the four Dominions, with 
a combined population of barely 20,000,000, the figures being 100,331,683/. and 
109,814,137/. respectively. 

In 1921 over 40 per cent. of our exports went to the British Empire. 


What I advocate is that there should be, first of all, an inquiry 
by a Cabinet Committee in order to ascertain whether the years 
that have passed call for any changes from the United Kingdom 
point of view in the decisions arrived at to which I have already 
referred. It does not seem to me that primd facie there need be 
any material change, but no doubt some of the conclusions require 
to be brought up to date. This would then be followed by a con- 
ference representative of the Empire, not excluding or forgetting 
our Crown Colonies, and I believe that the result would be to make 
NN 2 
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it perfectly clear that we can maintain ourselves, that we ought to 
do so, and that the power of the Empire, once united under a 
definite scheme, to offer advantages to other countries, would be 
immensely strengthened by the fact that we should be acting as an 
Empire and not as individual parts of it. 

We pray that neither we nor our children may be called 
upon to experience the horrors and the agonies of a Great 
War similar to the one from which we have recently and 
successfully emerged, and we believe that a very potent agency 
in this direction would be close trade relations within the 
Empire, which would enable us to trade more successfully as | 
an Empire with foreign countries than we are able to do under 
existing conditions. Undoubtedly in many parts of the 
world other countries are forging ahead; they act as a united 
whole, and why should the British Empire act differently ? 
Surely the only distinction in our cases is that the different parts 
of the Empire are divided by wide tracts of the ocean, but other- 
wise they are just as much parts of the whole as is the case of any 
other Empire divided only by artificial boundaries; and we 
could, if we recognise our strength and take advantage of it, 
combine as easily, for all the purposes under consideration, as 
could a country whose different parts are not so far away from the 
centre or separated by the seas. 


My object is not to clothe this article in any language which 
would be vague or merely Imperial in the old sense, but to place 
plain facts and figures and unvarnished statements before those 
who may do me the honour to read them, in the hope that we may 
arouse throughout the Empire a lively interest in this great ques- 
tion and so lay the foundations of an even greater Empire than the 
one of which we have the privilege of being citizens. 


LonG OF WRAXALL. 











ENGLAND, HER RULERS, AND THE WORLD 


WHEN the war ended, the name of England stood as high as at 
any period of her history. It was admired no less than it was 
envied. The country had amazed the world, which, as often 
before, had falsely estimated its temper and its resolution, by the 
magnitude of its exertions in the year 1918, which brought final 
victory. Besides the acclamation of fellow-victors and the respect 
of the vanquished, it had the high regard of the neutral Powers, 
least prejudiced of observers. When the United States declined 
the moral leadership that Mr. Wilson had sought to obtain for 
them, England was left to face opportunities the magnificence of 
which it has been the lot of few peoples in the modern world to 
contemplate. 

The spectacle of those days and these forms in this respect a 
melancholy contrast. It would be idle to pretend that we or our 
leaders have been wholly responsible for the far different figure 
which we cut to-day. The international maladies that follow 
great wars are not to be cured by any political physician in a 
hurry. The fact remains that our opportunities were not grasped. 
It remains true also that the leaders of the nation, which now faces 
an angry France, a mistrustful America, a defiant Germany, a 
mocking and impudent Russia, a Turkey and a Greece that, even 
while they fly at one another’s throats, reproach us as the author 
of their ills, have made no serious or concentrated effort to 
grasp them. Apart from Lord Balfour’s conduct of the Washing- 
ton Conference, historians will find it a task of difficulty to dis- 
cover a single act of high statesmanship in England’s dealings 
with the world during the years since the war. And how much 
the results of that achievement, on the moral side, have been 
effaced by the effect of that Note which also bears Lord Balfour’s 
name, it is hard to estimate. 

Historians, however, will be equally hard put to it to criticise 
the principles which have underlain British foreign policy in that 
period, for the reason that these principles are almost impossible 
to discover. If there be one it is a mildly benevolent system of 
balances. When one side of any particular problem presses, the 
other is promptly weighted. When that kicks the beam, another 
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nostrum, equally compounded of eloquence and of gold, is tossed 
into the other scale. Each problem is treated as if it hung alone, 
suspended in cloudless ether, unrelated to and independent of all 
the other problems that are vexing this distracted world. Each 
remedy is opportunist, designed to give relief for the moment only, 
without regard to future consequences. Fixity of design, con- 
tinuity of policy—there is none. The avenues that are so fre- 
quently explored, with an energy and at an expense that, if devoted 
to one instead of a thousand, would have driven a high-road round 
the world, are cleared for a few hundred yards. They end in the 
midst of the jungle. The grass begins to grow upon one while 
yet the axes of the pioneers are at work upon the next. Experts 
in the arts of conversation have been welcomed, while the advice 
of the man who knew the situation best of all has not been asked. 

Within the past month many have been reading with interest 
the Wellington-Castlereagh correspondence published in The 
Times. It must have struck them that there was one important 
contrast, to speak of no others, between British policy then and 
now. Then the advice of the man who had defeated the enemy 
in the field was called for and hearkened to. Now, neither at the 
Versailles Conference nor since has the advice of the man who 
had also defeated the enemy in the field been sought. Yet Lord 
Haig nearer three than two years ago, surveying the position 
and the prospects with regard to reparations and Anglo-French 
relations, predicted in private with perfect accuracy the lamentable 
state of affairs to-day. A hundred years ago the military leader- 
ship which had just won for its people a war was utilised by states- 
men to aid in framing a peace. Why not to-day? Perhaps the 
explanation is that our leaders confound knowledge and brain- 
power with oratory—cannot imagine the presence of the former 
without the latter! There were orators in plenty at Versailles, 
but there was not the one man who had been for three years in 
supreme command of the British armies, who could have brought 
from that command an unequalled experience of ally as well as of 
enemy. Nor has there been since in any of the problems that 
have arisen. For each the politician has found his own patch- 
work remedy. 

Many of these remedies are in themselves highly ingenious. 
Were they in fact solutions to isolated conundrums their neatness 
would often merit applause. What, to take a single example, 
could be more clever than the plan devised to end the gravest 
difficulty of the Near East? On the one hand you have a defiant, 
resourceful enemy, entrenched in difficult country. To strike at 
him would be troublesome. Besides, it would be expensive, and 
the taxpayer has grown strangely restive of late. But, on the 
other hand, there is another people, ambitious, hostile to your 
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enemy even if not particularly friendly to you, covetous of some 
of his possessions. This people has a fairly powerful army in 
being. You have little affection for or interest in it. Its losses 
will not wring your heart ; its defeat, even, will apparently leave 
the situation no worse than before. Why not set the one upon 
the other? Promise it anything it asks, and let it go in and win 
your battle for you, at a trifling cost and without loss to yourself. 

In such fashion the Greek armies were first directed against 
the Turks of Angora. The fighting has not produced the results 
that were desired, andthe British Government is making agonising 
efforts to separate the combatants. But it has produced other 
results. It has in Greece overthrown a great statesman favour- 
able to this country and brought into power a régime inimical to it.4 
It has sown dissension between the two great nations of Europe, 
Britain and France. It has been one of the prime causes of the 
unrest with which the whole world of Islam is now seething. It 
has given Bolshevism, in a campaign against the civilisation of 
the world, an invaluable ally and new channels for the corruption 
of Southern Asia. 

That is but a solitary example of the results of our Govern- 
ment’s political methods applied to world problems. Their in- 
genuity in this case will readily be acknowledged. Beside them 
the humble, painstaking efforts of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Grey 
are as dull, when we look back upon them, as a black-coated 
citizen walking along the pavement compared with a lady in 
spangled fleshings balancing herself upon a tight-rope. There 
are still among us many good citizens who burn with pride at the 
skill of ‘ the wizard ’ and go into ecstasies once a month over his 
latest and most brilliant coup. 

Many still, but fewer as time goes on. For it is just beginning 
to dawn upon some of the admirers that skill in struggling out of 
difficulties would be less necessary if one were to refrain from 
tumbling into such a number. In other words, they are beginning 
to suspect that the progress of the Government, far from being 
from triumph to triumph, is from one ghastly muddle to another, 
from each of which it contrives, indeed, somehow to extricate itself, 
but in each of which it leaves as spoil to fate a little more of the 
nation’s honour and dignity, a few more broken pledges, a few 
more friends estranged. 

We have spoken of the Greco-Turkish War and its disastrous 
effect upon the Mohammedan subjects of the Empire, an effect 
doubly disastrous, since it afforded them the spectacle of another 


1 This was written prior to the capture of Smyrna by the Turks. The situa- 
tion is still more serious now. The most comforting feature of it is that, as 
announced in one of those ‘ Diaries’ of which mention is made later, the Foreign 
Office, and not Mr. Lloyd George, is conducting negotiations. An amazing reversal 
of British post-war policy! 
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people sent against Islam by England and then of that nation 
vanquished by Islam. If that were the only irritant of the sort it 
would be serious. Unfortunately it is aggravated by two others, 
those of Mesopotamia and Palestine, which not only increase its 
effect, but which are in their turn reacted upon by it. One of the 
gravest objections which many, who would otherwise be its 
warmest supporters, have against the League of Nations, is the 
expense and trouble that its mandatory system has brought us. 
The Mesopotamia mandate, if willingly accepted by our rulers, 
was never welcomed by the people of this country. From the 
very first it appeared to them, to that sound common sense of 
theirs which so often forms a correct opinion without requiring 
exact knowledge of technical details, that the whole affair was 
going to be an expensive ‘ side-show ’ of the peace, as wasteful of 
energy and wealth as most of those of the war. When they began 
to realise how it was being conducted, to what an extent that 
sandy soil was being manured with their millions, there was 
aroused an anger and impatience which forced the Government, 
tardily enough, to lop off some of the grandiosity of its schemes. 
They remain still far above our means. Moreover, far from being 
grateful for the good English money that has been spent upon 
them, the inhabitants of the country are crying out for us to 
be gone. A year ago we set up a new government at Baghdad, 
installing an alien prince to whom we were indebted for certain 
services rendered in the course of the war. The anniversary of 
that occurrence has just been celebrated by the most calculated 
personal insults to our High Commissioner. It is time this state 
of things was brought to an end. The good, from the purely 
altruistic point of view, that we are doing in Mesopotamia, is 
problematical. The difficulties and expense wherein it is involving 
us are all too apparent. There was a day when Britain could afford 
to expend millions with no immediate, and a shadowy future, 
prospect ofreturn. That day is past. Mesopotamia has become a 
moral and material burden that we can no longer afford to bear. 

The case of Palestine is on moral grounds still less defensible. 
There we are not alone spending money: we are perpetrating an 
injustice. Many extraordinary promises were made in the course 
of the war, and it is in fulfilment of not the least extraordinary that 
we are now financing the settlement and exploitation of Palestine 
by Jewish immigrants. The scheme is truly amazing. Palestine 
is not a country which has been forgotten by the world in the 
expansion of its peoples. It is not virgin land awaiting the settler. 
It is already populated, and, for its resources, fairly well populated. 
If the Jews have a moral right to its possession, that right is as 
strong as and no stronger than that of the Celts, whether on the 
fringes of these islands or scattered through the world, to that 
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central plain, from the Thames Valley to the Humber, which we 
look upon to-day as most typically English. It is as just to bring 
in Jewish immigrants as overlords, and to force the resident Arabs 
to become their subjects or to go, as it would be to invite the 
Welsh into the heart of England and offer the descendants of 
Saxon, Norman and Dane the choice between becoming their 
serfs and returning to the lands whence came their ancestors. We 
are forcing these immigrants, many of them not desirable colonists 
from any point of view, upon people who do not want them. That 
there should be no misunderstanding with regard to our intentions, 
we have installed a Jewish High Commissioner, with a staff largely 
Jewish. We have allowed Zionist pretensions to swell far above 
what they were at the time of the Balfour Declaration. Leading 
Zionists, who have been hitherto distinguished by a pacifism which 
held that no possible appeal to force was justifiable, now begin to 
speak of subjugating the Arabs with the sword if they raise any 
further objections to the Jewish occupation of their country. If 
the matter were less serious it would be intensely amusing to note 
the glib way in which they talk of repression and ‘ the strong 
hand.’ Now it appears that Palestine does not satisfy them. 
They have fixed their eyes on Trans-Jordania as a further field for 
colonisation. Meanwhile England pays to keep order, to prevent 
the Arabs from falling upon their unwelcome visitors and chasing 
them out—we, the greatest Mohammedan Empire in the world ! 
Is it any wonder if the natives are angry and declare that they 
were better off under the rule of the Turk ? Need we be astonished 
if Mohammedans everywhere share their indignation? Every 
argument of policy that calls upon us to quit Mesopotamia 
demands also that we should abandon our present methods in 
Palestine. In the latter case, however, there is an additional 
argument, to which our statesmen pay lip-service, that of common 
justice. 

Every failure in the East—and there are more than those here 
enumerated—has been a signal victory for Bolshevik Russia. 
Bolshevism in essence is probably more foreign to the creed of 
Mohammed than to that of Christ. Yet the curious chances of 
the political situation, aided by European blunderings, have 
brought it about that Islam is now more tainted with it than any 
Christian nation. The prospects of its further spread amidst that 
formidable semi-civilisation, which has before now come nigh to 
ruining the Western world, are terrible to contemplate. Yet these 
successes do not by any means exhaust the opportunities that have 
been offered to Bolshevism. In the West also it has been allowed 
to sow dissension between us and our allies. The policy of none 
of the Great Powers toward Russia since the war has been without 
reproach, but ours, in its twistings and its vacillations, has been 
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worst of all. To every school of thought, from extreme Toryism 
to extreme Socialism, it has appeared preposterous. We backed 
‘White’ risings, and then abandoned them at the first reverse. 
At Genoa we brought Germany and Russia together, for them to 
come to an understanding under our noses and make of us a 
laughing-stock. Even there we could not learn our lesson. The 
attitude of the Soviet representatives was warning enough of the 
fate that awaited any further parley with them. The Hague Con- 
ference was foredoomed. There was not a thousand to one chance 
that it might effect anything. But it was held, after Genoa, a 
tawdry melodrama followed by a dull farce. It ended with new 
humiliations, new insolences from the Bolsheviks. A round-table 
meeting of policemen and burglars would be as hopeful and as 
productive. 

But that which will assuredly prove most amazing of all to the 
historian who has to untangle it will be the record of our relations 
since the war with our allies and our enemies of the war, in the 
main with France and Germany. And the record will take some 
untangling. The historian will arrive at an inadequate compre- 
hension of it if he relies entirely upon the speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George and other Ministers in Parliament, in the country, or at the 
conference table. To account for the present deplorable position, 
he will have to trace through the last three years the detestable 
method of politics by suggestion which has been in that time 
brought to perfection, which has become, one might almost say, 
the habitual method of negotiation of the Government. What no 
Minister dares say aloud there is always some member of the 
entourage to whisper. The ‘ gossip’ that is circulated to the Press, 
which often, to do it justice, treats this mysterious information 
with scant respect, contains all manner of barbed and inspired 
pronouncements. And we not seldom find the intentions of the 
Government reflected, better than in its public utterances, in the 
‘ Diary of a Stroller in Hyde Park’ published by some newspaper 
devoted to its cause. 

One is far from claiming that the conduct of France vis-a-vis 
England has been unimpeachable, or that her statesmen have not 
frequently been hard to deal with. But anxiety is inclined to 
make statesmen, like other people, irritable, and anxiety for her 
own security has been at the root of every movement in French 
foreign policy since the war. It is this anxiety which, as Lord 
Grey has not tired of repeating, we must strive to remove if we 
desire to return to better relations. Our first blunder, to call it 
by no stronger name, was over the Pact of Guarantee. France 
desired, for her security against an invasion twice suffered in five- 
and-forty years, to take certain measures with regard to the 
Rhine. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George considered her plan 
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would have unfortunate effects upon the future peace of Europe. 
‘As a condition to its abandonment they offered her the support 

of their countries in case of unprovoked attack. France agreed. 

The United States refused to honour the contract, upon the per- 
. fectly reasonable ground that their representative had gone out- 
side his rights in signing it. But neither Parliament nor people 
in England has refused to honour Mr. Lloyd George’s bond. It 
is the Government that has shuffled out of its fulfilment. As a 
consequence France has not obtained, under the Treaty of 
Versailles, the amount of security which her military advisers 
considered necessary. 

It has been this lack of security, above all things, which 
has tended to exacerbate Franco-British relations. Had there 
been security, there would have been sympathy on either 
side. Some of the French demands may have been exag- 
gerated, and the ‘ productive guarantees’ recently proposed by 
M. Poincaré may well have appeared disastrous to our experts. 
On the other hand, have our Ministers ever really tried to place 
themselves in the position of the French? Experts may frown, 
economists may wag the finger, but they are not going to persuade 
plain men that it is right and proper, that it is inevitable, that a 
nation which has wantonly attacked another, which has embarked 
deliberately upon the policy of smashing up its material wealth, 
which has then been soundly thrashed by the victim and its allies, 
should go scot-free ; should be left after peace has been signed 
intact, while the victim’s lands are waste ; should not be called 
upon to pay a penny of the victim’s vast expenses in restoring 
them. Yet that is what is implied in Mr. Lloyd George’s policy, 
and that is what is openly advocated by his supporters. 

At the moment, as I write, the immediate crisis has been 
averted, not by our efforts, but by the loyalty of Belgium. But 
the problem of reparations is not solved. It is merely patched up, 
with a patch which is not intended to last more than a few months, 
A breathing space has been obtained, within the course of which it 
behoves the leaders on either side to come to agreement. That 
they will do so one hardly dares to hope. Much more probable is 
it that on our side there will be the old pirouetting, the old 
evasions, with one or two ‘great speeches’ from the Prime 
Minister or the Lord Chancellor, which will win a little cheap 
applause and will be totally forgotten a week later. It is but 
another instance of the ill representation of the country’s senti- 
ments and real desires by its rulers. 

Of all the post-war problems, next to that of reparations, and 
largely bound up with it, the most difficult is that of the inter- 
allied debt. The position of Britain with regard to it is certainly 
far from enviable. The United States, distrusting the credit of 
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the other allies, refused to lend except to us. We then borrowed, 
not for our own account, but for theirs. In other words, we 
backed their bills on the United States. For some time it has 
been quite clear that our European allies cannot pay us. It has 
been equally clear that the United States have no intention of 
relieving us of our liabilities. Various ‘ feelers,’ not over-dignified 
from our point of view, have met no response in official circles, 
though those of banking and finance would probably be willing 
enough to see a stroke drawn through the whole thing. The debt, 
for the time being at any rate, plays an important réle in American 
home politics. Neither side dares whisper of its annulment. 

It was a moment such as this that was chosen for the trans- 
mission of the Balfour Note to our European allies. In a tone of 
lofty altruism the British Government asserted that it sought, not 
its full pound of flesh, but merely two-thirds thereof, the amount 
which it itself owed to America. It was ‘ regretfully constrained 
to request the French Government to make arrangements for 
dealing, to the best of their ability, with the Anglo-French Loan.’ 
But not the whole of it. Instead of demanding 1300 millions, 
we were prepared to content ourselves with a mere 850 millions, 
and to give up all claim to German reparations on condition 
that this renunciation was part of a general settlement. 

The Balfour Note, however, is a much more remarkable docu- 
ment than this summary implies. Addressed to Europe, it is 
written ‘at’ America. In effect, it demands that the United 
States shall realise in what a pickle she is keeping the Old World 
through her insistence upon the repayment of money expended 
for the common aims of the Allies. The first reflection that arises 
on this matter is that, if this had to be said, it should have been 
said directly and openly. The second is that the moment for 
saying it in any fashion whatever is inopportune. We may feel 
ourselves ill used with regard to this loan. We may feel that the 
United States will harm rather than benefit her commerce by 
enforcement of the payment of interest upon it. The first con- 
sideration cannot be taken into account in business relations, and © 
on the other side of the Atlantic they have plainly indicated that 
they regard the loan as an affair of business. The second is not 
for us to urge. It is entirely a matter for the United States. The 
Note has been received in America with extreme coolness, and no 
other reception could reasonably have been expected. 

The effect in France has been equally bad, as was natural, 
seeing that the Note was written at a moment when the British 
Government was striving to obtain for Germany a respite from 
payment of her debts to the latter. As Mr. Spender remarks, ‘ by 
saying we could do nothing for France unless America released us 
from our contract with her, we had enabled the French to retort 
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that they could do nothing for Germany while we maintained our 
claims upon them.’ And now M. Poincaré points out, not without 
reason, that, while the whole question of reparations and debts 
must be considered together, the two are by no means on the same 
footing. 

As Lord Balfour so excellently says [he remarks, not, it would appear, 
without some irony, for the thing is obvious and has been said a thousand 
times], the inter-allied debts were contracted, not for the individual benefit 
of particular States, but for the great aim common to all, an aim which, as 
a whole, was attained. From a moral point of view, such a realisation 
would justify a cancellation of these debts. At least it cannot be con- 
tended that it does not give to these debts a character different from that 
of ordinary international debts. 

On the contrary, the German reparation debt is the result of wilful 
destruction, most of which was useless, and of the payment of pensions 
devolving on the Allied Governments for the losses inflicted by Germany, 
This necessary reparation of the damage wrought must naturally have 
priority over all other settlements. 


He goes on to say that France, in Germany’s default, has had to 
begin for herself the reconstruction of her devastated areas, that 
the advances thus made have caused the disequilibrium of her 
budgets, and that there can be no question of her contemplating 
settlement of her debts till this outlay has been covered. 

The plain truth, known to every man in the street as well as 
to the Government, is that Europe cannot afford to pay us her 
war debts ; that we, on the contrary, however it may embarrass 
us, however little we like it, however unfair it may seem or may be, 
can just afford to fund our debt to the United States, which, there 
is reason to hope, will not demand very hard terms. In the face 
of that knowledge, the Balfour Note remains one of the most 
unfortunate and ill-omened of all our Government’s attempts to 
reach a settlement. 

The paradox of the situation is that, while the country is 
impatient with the policy of its Government abroad, it sees no 
immediate prospect of altering it for the better. Mr. Lloyd George 
has declared humorously that the really clever politician is a 
‘rarer bird’ than the successful statesman. If that be so, he 
himself should be of uncommon interest to ornithologists. His 
shortcomings as a statesman since the Armistice have amazed the 
world. His skill as a politician has not even now received its full 
meed of admiration. To his own advantage he has paralysed the 
normal political life, the normal flow of political thought, the 
normal friction of conflicting political ideals, which, in rough and 
ready manner certainly, but to an extent much envied in other 
countries, caused ‘ the will of the people’ to prevail. He has 
ruined the two great parties in the State and hoisted himself 
astride their ruins. 
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Under the old party system, with all its disadvantages, there 
was one great boon. When the policy of A. in power was 
criticised by B. in opposition, the country listened to the argu- 
ments of B. with respect born of the knowledge that, at any 
rate after the next elections, if these arguments won its approval, 
B. was prepared to form a Government and to act upon them, to 
turn them from theory into practice. The case is very different 
now. If Mr. Lloyd George were to be defeated to-day, it is by 
no means sure that the chief beneficiary would not be the Labour 
Party. The country as a whole does not yet want the Labour 
Party, and therefore it is left in the quandary of how to replace 
him. 

If it were merely a man that was wanted, with the character 
which is lacking in the present Government, there would not be 
far to seek. In Lord Grey there is such a man, combining the 
finest traditions of British statesmanship with the unexampled 
experience in foreign affairs which is so urgently needed. Under 
his leadership, we may feel assured, the situation of this country 
with regard to the United States would be settled, France would 
have that assurance which she requires, we should cut down our 
expenditure on wild Eastern schemes to a minimum where it was 
not found possible to abandon them altogether, we should have 
applied to our swollen expenditure the rigid economy from which 
alone we can expect a revival in our trade. 

It would, however, be idle to deny the difficulties with which 
Lord Grey would be faced were he to present himself as a possible 
Prime Minister. At the moment he is not even the leader of a 
party. He is merely the ablest man and the man of greatest 
character in all that inchoate mass of opinion which is hostile to 
the present Government. 

It behoves the great company of moderate-minded men who are 
weary of expensive political fireworks, for which the climate is 
unsuited, to reflect very carefully upon the chances of the future. 
If they allow political lethargy to lie upon them, all the chances 
point to another Lloyd George Ministry, and, in fact, Lloyd George 
Ministries till such time as weariness and anger brings the Labour 
Party into power. There is no need for pessimism with regard to 
the future of this country. It has, indeed, been to a great extent 
the pessimism of those who should have been the builders of ideals 
that has so bewildered our people. But we have to fear that if 
we permit ourselves longer to be hypnotised, to be bound by the 
tentacles of a political system founded upon opportunism, our 
efforts to straighten out the post-war tangles will be cramped and 
hindered, our spirit and our ideas misrepresented to the world, 
as they have been so lamentably of late. 





Cyrit FALLS. 
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THERE was a dear old lady who used to live at Tunbridge Wells 
before the net sale of newspapers reached such a vulgar figure who 
fondly believed that the word ‘ Government ’ was a synonym for 
‘Satan’ and the powers of evil. She arrived at this alarming 
conclusion because she had always heard them blamed for every 
misfortune that befell the nation, in contradistinction to God, 
who was always praised as the Giver of all good. 

Although the farm worker does not personify the Government 
quite so vividly, yet he is rather inclined to take the old lady’s 
point of view, and when we consider his position to-day and the 
ills which he is suffering, it must be admitted that he has good 
cause for complaint. To put it in the most charitable way possible, 
he is a victim of circumstances some of which the men who rule 
our country have actually brought about, although there may have 
seemed no alternative, but all of which they have admitted to be 
beyond their power to alleviate. 

The farm worker’s wage has become a mere pittance, consider- 
ing the present value of the sovereign, and in spite of the fact that 
he probably works harder than any other manual worker in the 
community, with only an occasional Bank Holiday off, his wage 
has been made the residuum of all labour. ‘ No better wage than 
an agricultural labourer’s!’ is a phrase one often hears used in 
unconscious derision. ° 

I saw the following little farce played in my neighbourhood a 
few weeks ago. On one side of a hedge a man and his horses were 
ploughing; on the other side a district council roadman was 
ostensibly cleaning up the road. The ploughman had risen at five, 
walked to the stables and groomed his horses, taken them to the 
field at six-thirty and ploughed until nine. He had half an hour 
for breakfast, then on again ploughing steadily over the heavy 
ground until twelve, an hour for dinner, then more ploughing 
until he took his team home at half-past three, groomed them 
again, watered and fed them and bedded them down. Eight 
hours’ work as strenuous as could be found. 

The roadman on the other side of the hedge ‘ blew in’ to his 
work about ten. The evening before he had been working at the 
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other end of his beat, and when the time came to knock off, he left 
his tools there, as he was not paid to carry his tools back in his own 
time. So the following morning he had to walk three miles to 
fetch them. By the time he had had breakfast and walked back 
it was teno’clock. With a display of fierceness that his subsequent 
efforts scarcely warranted, he tore off his coat, flung it on the 
ground and—sat on it! Aftera short rest he worked for nearly an 
hour, but this necessitated another twenty minutes’ break while 
he climbed a bank and admired the view, and soon it was lunch- 
time. In this manner the long day was whiled away with perhaps 
three and a half hours’ actual work done the whole time. Yet this 
man was considered more skilled than the ploughman, and there- 
fore paid an extra 6s. a week. To an onlooker it was humorous, 
but what must have been the feelings of the ploughman on the 
other side of the hedge, who saw the farce going on the whole day, 
and realised that he was doing twice the amount of work and 
getting Is. a day less for it ? 

It is now almost a certainty that the farm worker’s wages are 
about to be even further reduced, although he is already back to 
less than the pre-war wage, if the value of money is considered. 
In spite of his distress, he does not bear the farmer any ill-will for 
this. With admirable common sense and forbearance, he recognises 
the fact that even 31s. 6d. is not an economic wage for the industry 
to pay in its present straits. It is doubtful even if 25s. is. But 
already he is living on rock bottom at 31s. 6d. The prospect for 
him seems indeed hopeless. The two hideous bogeys of hired 
labour, unemployment and a destitute old age, draw closer. As 
agricultural affairs go from bad to worse, he sees more men dis- 
charged and his own chances of dismissal grow more likely. And 
how can he save for the years when he will become too old to work 
when already his weekly budget can only be made to balance by 
living in a manner that resembles more a labouring machine than 
a human: being ? 

Is it surprising that he is feeling disillusioned and discontented ; 
that he has only scorn and bitterness for the men who patted him 
on the back and told him what a noble fellow he was when he 
enlisted, and referred to the ‘stalwart county regiments, the 
backbone of England’? What must he think of the broken pledges 
that were never to let agriculture sink to its pre-war level again, 
of the political jockeying that passed Bills when the Government 
was in a tight corner and then avoided the consequences by the 
simple method of repealing them? It was so easy to tell him that 
he was a stout fellow, that he had saved England, and thereby 
asserted his right to inherit it. Promises come so easily to emo- 
tional irresponsibles, but simple country-folk have such an 
awkward way of taking such promises seriously. They are learn- 
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ing better, however, and learning with an accumulation of bitter- 
ness that is threatening to poison the good-natured, sleepy 
conservatism of even the farm labourer. The agricultural mind 
is not very subtle, but it at last appreciates the full, sinister irony 
of that unfortunate remark about a land for heroes to live in. 
They are slowly beginning to think that it is some one else’s turn 
to be a hero. 

All this is perhaps rather like the old lady mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. Governments have always been the 
scapegoats for the evils of the times. But from the farm labourer’s 
point of view, unversed as he is in political economy or higher 
finance, who else is he to blame ? 

Not the farmer, for the farmer is himself in the gravest distress, 
and he showed the greatest readiness to allow his employees to 
participate in the prosperity of the war by raising their wages at 
once. Also every reduction in wages since has only been made 
when, from an economic standpoint, it was long overdue, and 
these reductions have been made with genuine regret on the part 
of the employers. 

Nor can the farm labourer blame himself. He has always 
worked hard and conscientiously, he has not tried to cut his own 
throat by coming out on hare-brained, disastrous strikes, nor has 
he shown himself avaricious or greedy. He accepted the increased 
wage thankfully, as he accepted the ensuing reduction with forti- 
tude and forbearance. He can only see things in a very simple, 
downright way, and consequently he blames the Government 
purely and simply, though it may be partly because he can find 
no one else to blame. 

Nevertheless, it was the Government which promised him its 
guardianship and better conditions, and this promise it has 
failed to make good. 

It is the Government, too, which is largely responsible for the 
high cost of living by the indirect taxes on all his necessities, and 
on his beer and tobacco. 

If there is one commodity which the labourer prizes as highly 
as cheap bread, it is cheap beer. Indeed, he foregoes many things 
which some might consider necessities in order to enjoy this 
alleged luxury. Politicians have realised that ‘ Cheap Beer ’ is as 
effective an electioneering slogan as ever ‘ Cheap Bread ’ has been. 
Provided that he can comfort himself with a pint of beer in the 
evenings, the labourer in the fields will suffer many misfortunes 
cheerfully. But the price of beer in relation to his weekly wage 
makes it practically prohibitive. By increasing the tax per barrel 
thirteen-fold, from 7s. 9d. to 100s., the Government has made it 
impossible for the married agricultural man with a family to drink 
beer at all, save for a pint on Saturday, and perhaps another on 
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Sunday. If he drinks more than this he is doing injury to his 
family. 
The village public-house, where he used to meet{with - his 
fellows in the evenings when the day’s work was done and refresh 
his body and recreate his mind with talk of local happenings, is 
now empty. One or two stray customers may come in after nine 
o’clock, but the cheerful, social side of the village inn is dead. 
They dare not come before nine lest they be tempted to have a 
second glass, for which they cannot afford to pay. Licensed 
victuallers are no more tender-hearted or philanthropic than any- 
one else, but some at least can tell you now that they hate serving 
the village men with beer and tobacco because they know that 
they have not sufficient money to keep their families as it is. 
The towns have cinemas, public parks, public libraries, and 
public reading-rooms, but winter evenings in the country mean 
sitting in an overcrowded little room in a badly lit cottage if the 
village public-house is taboo. Is there any man whose family 
and surroundings would not get on his nerves after evening upon 
evening had been spent in this manner? The quoit-board is 
hanging neglected on the tap-room wall, and the ‘ shove ha’penny ’ 
board stands unnoticed in the corner. There is no haze of tobacco 
smoke filling the inn parlour, as rural novelists love to describe it, 
no foaming tankards or hum of conversation. All that side of 
village life is dead—killed by the tax of 5d. in every 8d. on beer 
and 93d. in every Is. on tobacco. 
Not a very magnificent reward for heroes. 
Some of them are wondering if it was worth fighting for at all. 
‘ But beer,’ urges the teetotal critic, ‘is not a necessity ; it is a 
luxury, and a luxury that a man is the better without.’ For the 
town worker this may be true. Beer is livery stuff if a man does 
not take plenty of exercise. But let the town worker try eight 
hours’ solid manual work in the dusty fields behind a pair of horses 
in the hot sun ; then offer him his choice of cold water, tea, cocoa 
or beer. If he is honest, he will be forced to confess that a pint of 
beer gives him more satisfaction and better refreshment than any 
of the others. It stimulates the body, and it isa food. The stout- 
hearted stalwarts of the county regiments that many people 
gushed about in the war were not reared on cocoa, but on beer. 
Heroes brought up on cocoa are not found, save amongst men of 
genius or in comic opera. The agricultural man has drunk beer 
all his life, and when this form of nourishment is denied him by 
high taxation for a war of which he has already borne the chief 
brunt, it is not surprising that he is left with a feeling of dis- 
illusionment, if not of discontent. 
Beer and tobacco are the only things approaching luxuries 
that he has left, his only material indulgences outside the stark 
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necessities of the food and shelter that keep him going enough to 
be an efficient machine, and he is now being charged such a cruel 
price for them that they are out of his reach. 

Beer and tobacco are not, after all, old brandy after dinner ; 
they are not even whisky-and-soda or cocktails, or half-crown 
cigars for multi-thousandaires. 

They are the necessary ‘ luxuries ’ that can be produced to suit 
the poor man’s pocket and make his existence tolerable. 

It is all very well to argue that beer and tobacco are not 
necessities because in a savage state human existence could be 
supported without them, but the life of a savage is infinitely 
happier and infinitely less arduous than the life of an agricultural 
worker. Therefore some compensation is a necessity for him 

It is to be feared that much of the old Puritan spirit that 
objected to bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, but 
pleasure to the spectators, still exists to-day. If pleasure, comfort 
and cheerfulness were not connected with beer and tobacco, they 
would receive a far better hearing in their claim to be virtual 
necessities. But because beer is associated with good cheer and 
laughter it forfeits all claim to serious consideration. Cocoa and 
lemonade are not usually looked upon as hilarious beverages, and 
so the first is only mildly taxed in comparison with beer, and the 
second not at all. But if the manufacture of cocoa and lemonade 
suddenly ceased, life would go on much the same, and no one 
would be seriously inconvenienced, save those employed in their 
production. They are no more necessities than beer or tobacco. 
And therein lies the crux of the whole matter. It is because beer 
and tobacco are so much more necessities than tea, cocoa or 
lemonade that a higher tax can be put upon them and the working 
man can be relied upon to pay it. His only remaining outlet for 
enjoyment is exploited because he is still sufficiently a human being 
to value pleasure and cheerfulness highly. If the world were filled 
with people whose only desire was to accomplish the maximum of 
work with the minimum of scientific nourishment, taken in tabloid 
form, it would be a dull place indeed, and not worth living in. Nor 
would there have existed the spirit of the men who laughed in the 
face of death and lit a cigarette to hide their agony when their 
bodies were torn with shot and shell. 

It is possible that the Government, in taxing beer so highly, is 
also trying to encourage temperance. But if this is so, it is only 
fair that it should say so openly. In the days when beer was 
more easily bought, there was not much drunkenness in the 
villages. The brew was not, as a rule, strong enough, and the men 
who had worked all the day in the fields were in the condition to 
drink it without harm. In my own village there used to be a man, 
‘old George’ by name, who could drink fifteen pints and walk 
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home none the worse. Before the questionable ethics of penalising 
the majority for the sins of the few are put into practice it is 
surely fair to demand that a clear statement of such a policy be 
given, even if the wishes of the majority are not consulted. 
Enforcing temperance, however, is, at any rate, only a secondary 
consideration in the tax levied on beer and tobacco. The primary 
object is to raise money to pay for the war, and beer and tobacco 
are two of the most fruitful sources of revenue. - But there is a 
limit to what a person or a nation can pay, and many of the most 


expert financiers and statisticians have written treatises pointing . 


out that this limit has been reached and passed. Usually their 
arguments have been on purely economic lines, that is to say that 
the present taxation is ruining trade and killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. Living in a commercial age, we have acquired 
the habit of regarding everything in the terms of money, but surely 
the Government of a country is as responsible for the happiness 
and well-being of its inhabitants as for their debts and their annual 
budget. 

When a large bulk of the community is unhappy, poverty- 
stricken, discontented, and steering for even worse disaster, it 
must be a reflection on the men who are at the helm, and, apart 
from all commercial considerations, the unemployment and dis- 
tress that exists throughout the land is the gravest criticism of 
the Government’s policy. The agriculturist is not a Bolshevik, 
He is the furthest removed from it of any of his class. He respects 
property; he accepts his position as a hired’ labourer. He 
had the greatest respect for the men who owned the land 
where he worked. He looked on the big landowner as an overlord 
who was his friend and protector, the father of his village. But 
when his position is as desperate as it is now, when he has come 
back from the war with confidence in the promises that were made 
to him of better conditions, to find himself worse off than when he 
was receiving only 15s. a week, it would be small wonder if he rose 
in revolt, not against any individuals, not even against any 
class, but against the system that has victimised him for over 
500 years. He will jib, from sheer inability to carry his load any 
longer. 

I was recently asked to try to get one or two recruits in my 
village before a recruiting meeting for the Territorials was held 
there. 

In almost every case I was amazed at the bitter tone of disgust 
and disillusionment in which the men referred to the way in which 
they considered they had been treated after demobilisation from 
the Army. 

Their attitude was that they had been caught out once, but 
were not going: to be deceived again. 
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Their grievances may have been somewhat indefinite, but that 
they were deeply felt was unmistakable. They considered that a 
promise had been made to them that they should be looked after 
on returning to civil life, and that they should certainly lose 
nothing by their service in the Army, and this promise had been 
callously and consciously broken. 

It is rumoured—and the source of the rumour is trust- 
worthy—that agricultural wages are about to be reduced to 64d. 
per hour, 28s. for a forty-eight-hour week. From this 3s. is 
deducted for rent, and 5d. for insurance, leaving a total of 24s. 7d. 
per week for the farm worker to keep himself and his family. On 
this sum he will be paying something like 5s. per week in indirect 
taxation, and it cannot be done. Wages on the land have sunk 
out of all proportion to the fall in the cost of living. 

Such is the present agricultural outlook for the farm labourer, 
and it cannot be called an encouraging one. The chief asset 
seems to be his tolerance, patience and loyalty and the fact that 
he has for many centuries shown himself to be possessed of a sound 
common sense that has damped the powder of the subversive 
propaganda that has from time to time been showered upon him. 
There is the vague hope, too, that agriculture, which has weathered 
similar storms in the past, will pull through again, especially as its 
national importance was so clearly demonstrated in the war. Mr. 
Lloyd George appears to have seen the danger signal, for in his 
speech at Criccieth last August he called attention to the exodus 
of the rural population to the towns and to the colonies, and 
remarked that ‘where a country was a depopulated wilderness 
it was a doomed land.’ While appreciating the Premier’s sym- 
pathy, a policy for safeguarding British agricultural interests 
would be even more welcome. 

What, then, is the remedy for making existence a little more 
possible for the farm labourer ? 

There is the obvious and opportunist one of taking 1d. in the 
pint off beer and rd. in the shilling off tobacco, but this, although 
it would go a long way in soothing some of the discontent and 
showing that the Government appreciates the labourer’s diffi- 
culties, would only be a superficial pin-prick. It would merely be a 
mitigation of effects instead of a cure for the cause. It would not 
involve a dead loss, for the consumption of both commodities 
would rise. But the war must be paid for, and if a further way out 
can be found that strikes deeper at the root of the farm worker’s 
impecuniosity while at the same time not involving the country 
in any further expenditure, it is plainly the course to be recom- 
mended. The first step must be taken by agriculture itself. The 
agricultural community in this country is in the minority, and this 
minority is so much further divided by petty jealousies and lack 
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of organisation that its voice cannot be heard at all above the 
clamour of the town, whose one cry is ‘Cheap Food.’ If the 
National Farmers’ Union became a really representative body, 
instead of having only one farmer in every four as its member, and 
if it could frame a definite policy and attend every conference 
with a clear object in view, supported by the unquestioning 
loyalty of its members, a nucleus would exist for representing 
agricultural interests. At the same time it would be necessary 
for the Agricultural Workers’ Union to cut itself free of the 
other unions with which it is involved, whose industrial interests 
are not by any means always coincident with agriculture’s, and 
confine itself strictly to agricultural business. Agriculturists 
should be appointed as union officials in place of some of the 
present ones, who, excellent men though they are, have never 
done a day’s work in the fields, and so have no first-hand 
knowledge of agricultural conditions. 

To such a body the National Farmers’ Union would readily 
hold out its hand, and together they would form a party in the 
land who could make their voice heard in the government of affairs 
and claim the consideration that is due to them as members of 
one community. 

This is not the place to open up the old feud of Free Trade 
versus Protection, but this is a problem that must be faced and 
settled if agricultural grievances are to be righted. Improved 
methods of cultivation cannot alone put the wrong right. The 
industrialist has ‘safeguarded’ his own interests, but he has 
deliberately left out agriculture from his scheme. The farming 
industry is suffering from the wholesale dumping into this country 
of every kind of farm produce, of which the present potato glut is 
only an instance. The débdcle of the Central Empires has left a 
surplus of commodities for which England is the obvious market, 
and for which England alone seems able to pay. This handicap- 
ping of British agriculture means that the balance between the 
town and the rural populations is lost, that the townsman’s only 
requirement is cheap food, no matter how he gets it, and because 
he is represented as a majority his wishes are yielded to at the 
expense of another class whose voice is not heard. 

That ‘ God helps those who help themselves ’ was never truer 
than to-day, and it rests with the farmers and the farm workers 
to combine and make themselves heard. If the agricultural 
crisis should prove instrumental in forcing such a combination 
and co-operation on a class which, unfortunately, has not alto- 
gether undeservedly earned the reputation of being obstinate and 
apathetic, then this present distress will have been well suffered, 
and victory secured from seeming defeat. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF THE 
FIRST DIVISION 


THE Seventh Division has been immortalised, the First has not ; 
and yet before it met the hordes of Germans in the Ypres 
salient the latter division had been out from the beginning, did 
all those terrible long marches up into the heart of Belgium, 
fought its way back, chased the Germans across the Marne, and 
was the first, and for one night the only, division to cross the 
Aisne. It fought its way up through the woods on the other side, 
it reached the Chemin des Dames, it retired again through want 
of support and ammunition, and hung on to the near edge of the 
Aisne plateau for over four weeks. It was shelled out of every 
visible trench, it was attacked night and day ; its men faced that 
wet September without a great-coat, a great many without even a 
waterproof sheet. Then after these four weeks it, with the rest 
of the British Army, was mysteriously and secretly relieved by 
the French, marched by night to different railway stations, and 
found itself eventually in the neighbourhood of Cassel and 
Hazebrouck. After a short meal it started on a twelve-mile forced 
march, and was immediately ordered to take the offensive, 
debouching from Langemarck village with Poelcapelle station 
and Becelare as its objectives. But it is not with those earliest 
days in Belgium that this story is concerned; what has been 
written thus far is merely to show that when the First Division 
was first called upon to hold that thin khaki line it was already 
exhausted, although, thanks to the excellent special reserve 
organisation, not much below full strength. 

During the whole day of October 30, 1914, we watched line 
after line and mass after mass of blue-coated Germans pouring 
over the skyline and collecting in the woods some 600 yards in 
front of and slightly below us; I wondered to myself how we 
could possibly hope to stop them, and I wondered, too, at 
what point their main attack would be made. All that night 
(October 30-31) we heard their two-note trumpets going, with 
whistles and shouts in German of ‘ Forward, forward!’ They were 
flashing lamps freely, and evidently assembling themselves for 
the next morning’s attack. The line my regiment was holding 
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that night was tactically wrong in every way, and I have never 
discovered why we took it up, and under whose orders. My 
platoon of A Company was on the left in touch with, and mixed 
up with, the Scots Guards ; the line held by the company on my 
right, D Company, went out almost at right angles to ours. This 
rough diagram explains : 


THICK TH 
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I said that the line was tactically wrong ; nevertheless during 
the night it trapped the over-eager and self-confident Germans, 
Apparently they had no idea that the thick hedge was held. We 
had dug ourselves in at the foot of it and fired between the roots 
at the bottom. [Let me here add that (in the absence of barbed 
wire) the rear side of a thick thorn hedge gives a great feeling of 
security, and prevents the trench being immediately taken by a 
rush.] When day broke on that never-to-be-forgotten morning 
of October 31 there were the Germans, quite a nice little crowd 
of them, all dug in in a deep but untraversed trench some 
200 yards from D Company of my regiment, and facing it. We, 
A Company, were being most terribly shelled, and my hole, 
about 5 feet deep and wide enough to sit in, was half filled with 
water, and thick with smoke and the reek of lyddite. Large 
chunks of shell were sticking in the lip of my hole all round, and 
it seemed like suicide to get out. I took a quick look out, and 
there they were—over 100 Germans quite at my mercy. I told 
my men not to fire and hurried off to find Captain Wickham, 
commanding the company of Scots Guards on our left, to try to 
get a machine gun. The Scots Guards’ machine gun officer was 
soon unearthed and one of his guns quickly placed in the gap of 
the hedge. The machine gunner was beside himself with excite- 
ment, and put a whole belt down the trench at 150 yards range. 
The result was appalling, indeed almost disgusting ; I could see 
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large pieces of the enemy being literally blown off. We eventually 
stopped him firing, and I waved a white handkerchief, whereupon 
about sixty Germans rushed into our lines with their hands up and 
almost mad with fear. Captain Wickham and I rounded them up, 
and were going to send them off, when a German shrapnel shell 
burst a few feet over their heads. They scattered in all directions. 
Captain Wickham got one in the cheek, and went off to have his 
wound dressed. He came back very soon afterwards to command 
his company, but I never saw this very gallant officer again. I 
returned to my hole, where I found two cringing prisoners, who 
appeared to be too terrified to move; but I moved them. A 
bearded German was lying just on the other side of the hedge 
in front of my hole. About 4 o’clock in the evening I saw him 
raise his head, so I took a bayonet and pricked him; he 
immediately jumped up and surrender€d. I found he was a 
Prussian and spoke good English. He asked me where our 
second line was and where our reserves and supports; I told 
him I had never heard of any of these things. He became 
furious, stamped his feet, swearing—I presumed—in German ; 
finally he pointed towards his friends and shouted, ‘ If only they 
knew!’ His last remark confirmed what I have always upheld— 
namely, that we were saved by the woods behind us being filled 
with imaginary reserves. I have mentioned 4 p.m., but long 
before that the break in the line occurred. I have forgotten the 
time, if indeed I ever knew it. My company commander came to 
me and shook me by the hand saying, ‘ Good-bye. We have 
done our best ; look there!’ I looked to my right flank. D Com- 
pany had been overrun, massacred almost to a man, and blue- 
coats were pouring through the wood. I could see our men 
retiring up the hill behind in a leisurely way. My company com- 
mander, with the other surviving subaltern of the company, went 
off to help rally some more men to hold the gap. Sergt.-Major 
Walker, of the Scots Guards, sent to me asking for a platoon to fill 
a gap in his line; he was then, I believe, commanding two com- 
panies of the Scots Guards, and he was doing it in a most wonder- 
fully cool and capable manner. I sent him about ten men, saying 
that I, too, had a gap that wanted filling. I began to get men 
shot in the back, and my situation appeared impossible, but so 
far the Germans had not favoured me with much attention. After 
about half an hour the most pleasant sound in the world came to 
my ears—an English cheer in the wood behind. Soon parties of 
Germans came rushing out making for their own woods once more. 
My survivors with the Scots Guards stood up and did great 
execution on the retiring Germans. By this time, too, D Com- 
pany’s trench had been reoccupied by a mixed force of S. W. 
Borderers and others, so that only a certain number of Germans 
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ever reached their own lines again. The cheer may have been 
the Worcesters’, but of this I cannot be sure. That night the 
whole line was withdrawn some 600 yards, and after a day of 
continuous fighting we spent the whole night digging. The 
most trying part of this withdrawal was that we had to leave 
all our badly wounded behind in a chateau. A medical officer 
of the Guards gallantly volunteered to stay with them, and I 
believe, apart from being turned out of their beds, they were 
fairly decently treated. As it turned out, the Germans did not 
notice our withdrawal for some four or five hours as we had 
left a few snipers to keep up a desultory fire, and all the 
wounded might have been cleared. This merely proved that 
the Germans did not consider us so altogether ‘ contemptible.’ 
During the night of November 1 the Third Brigade was 
relieved. A battalion of the Rifle Brigade relieved my regiment, 
and we went back half a mile into the woods. Our resting-place 
was a swamp with trenches full of water, which looked very cold 
in the moonlight. Our rest was not for long. About 2 p.m. on 
November 2 we were informed that the Germans had broken 
through the Rifle Brigade and we were to go up at once to retake 
the trenches. I took up the leading platoon of the battalion and 
found a great deal of confusion in front. It was impossible to 
see what trenches were to be retaken. I could see no Germans. 
I saw a number of British prisoners—not a pleasing sight ; and 
I saw a number of men in khaki in a trench who some people 
told me were Germans in English uniform. I therefore got 
my men into a trench and awaited further instructions. I 
do not think I was ever in touch with other companies of my 
regiment that day. About 4 p.m. an order came down the 
line, ‘ When the whistle goes, charge.’ I had just told my men 
this when a whistle blew, and a thin khaki line sprang up 
cheering and started across the open. Such a charge was 
doomed to failure before it started. None of us knew what we 
were charging, and we were disunited. I picked up a spade 
and ran with my men over a water-logged turnip field till we 
could run no more. All the cheering had stopped ; I could see 
no one on either flank, so I stopped too, and found some French 
soldiers having tea amongst some dead horses. I put my men 
into some trenches and wandered about to try to find out what 
was going on. I was on the Ypres-Menin road, at the Veldhoek 
crossroads, when there occurred a very brave action. I found a 
line of men of the Worcesters lying across the road in the charge of 
a quartermaster-sergeant. They were firing at a German barri- 
cade across the road about 400 yards away. There was a machine 
gun at the barricade. I discussed the matter with the Q.M.S., and 
we decided to ask the gunners to blow it down for us. I therefore 
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went to a battery that I knew of, some little way back in the wood, 
and explained what I wanted done. They told me they had 
practically no shells left, but would do their best. I returned to 
the crossroads. Shells soon came over our heads from behind, 
but none of them made a direct hit. I was just going back to the 
battery, when, to my astonishment, I saw a gun with its team 
coming hell-for-leather down the road under a stream of bullets 
from the machine gun. As it pulled up a horse fell dead, but 
was at once cut out. The gun was manned by the subaltern in 
charge—his name I have never discovered—who put a percussion 
shrapnel right on to the barricade, fired two or three more shells 
at the fleeing Germans, wheeled his gun into the ditch, told me 
to look after it, and, mounting his horse, galloped off. 

I went back to my men and exchanged a tin of bully-beef 
with a Frenchman for a loaf of French bread. I had some jam 
and tea and wandered up again to the crossroads. It was now 
getting dusk. As I got there General FitzClarence was standing 
on the road quite alone. I heard him ask if there was an officer 
about. I reported myself. He said, ‘Good! Take all these men 
round here and charge that German trench and get in touch with 
the Guards, who are still holding on across the road. I have 
just been up to the trench and they challenged me in German. 
There are only a few of them, and they will run at once. Now 
then, men, follow your officer!’ The men he gave me were a 
varied collection—some Worcesters, some Bedfords, I believe, 
some Oxford and Bucks, and some of my own. The men 
shouted, ‘ No, sir! We must stop the flanking fire first.’ I give 
a diagram of the position as well as I can remember it, which 
explains what the men meant (see p. 564). I obtained the 
General’s permission to try to get a battalion of French colonial 
troops, who were a little way back on the road, to co-operate 
with me and attack on the left of the road, as I felt that even 
if I and my little party did get into the German trench we 
could hardly stay there. The colonial troops, however, were 
up in the trees and nothing would persuade them to come down. 

On our left front was a row of houses from which we had been 
sniped all the afternoon ; on our right front a farm, from which 
snipers had also been firing. The General said, ‘ The French are 
in these places and will stop firing as soon as you start.’ He then 
himself walked towards the row of houses and shouted out, 
‘“Who’s there?’ The answer came, ‘French.’ The General 
shouted, ‘ Cease fire; we are going to charge.’ The reply was, 
‘All right.’ Both answers were in guttural English. So we 
returned to the men, and the General said, ‘ It’s all right, men, I 
have stopped them firing; off you go.’ At the same time the 
General directed another party of men to go up the road and 
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bring a cross fire to bear on the Germans. So off wewent. I have 
never known such a sheet of lead as that which met us. Bullets 
splashed all round me ; my face was full of mud. I was carrying 
my spade in my right hand, with my left hand out to protect my 
head, as one would facing a hailstorm against the wind. My 
men were going down like flies: I had only five with me ; two of 
them fell, three and myself were left. We came to an ordinary 
field ditch and threw ourselves into it absolutely exhausted. A 
man behind me was wounded in the thigh, and the bullet passed 
through a box of matches, setting fire to his clothes. I can hear 
his screams now, and I thought at the time it must have been an 
explosive bullet. Itmay have been; but I believe they had not 
begun to use explosive bullets then, though I picked up plenty 
later at Neuve Chapelle. So we lay there and fired as hard as we 
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could’; there seemed nothing else todo. After a few minutes the 
General walked slowly up in the most cool and heedless manner 
and asked where the officer was. I shouted out, ‘ Here, sir.’ He 
said, ‘I believe you were right about those houses; just crawl 
round towards that farm and see if you can find out who is in it.’ 
So I started to crawl towards the farm, which was some hundred 
yards to my right. Before I had gone ten yards a bullet hit me 
at the top of the left arm and knocked me backwards. I crawled 
back and heard a man shout to the General, ‘ The officer’s hit, 
sir,’ and the General told us to get back. When I got back to my 
battalion I fainted, and came round to find the only surviving 
subaltern of the battalion standing by me. I told him what had 
happened, and started walking down the road to a dressing station, 
assisted by a man of the Bedfords. I left the Third Brigade that 
November 2 with my own regiment numbering under 200 men 
and three officers (including the C.O.) ; the 2nd Welch, in about 
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the same condition ; the 1st Gloucesters, about 400 men and a 
few more officers ; the Queen’s disappeared entirely, and not a 
machine gun was left in the whole brigade. The road back to 
Ypres was packed with wounded men—some, like myself, able to 
walk, some on stretchers, some being carried by their comrades, 
Dead horses lay on each side, and a few dead motor-cyclist 
despatch riders. I felt that the little British army would be 
entirely wiped out if help did not come soon. I am glad to say 
I met the help in the shape of some thirty French batteries of 
75's coming up the road—too leisurely, I thought, if only they 
knew of conditions a mile or two further on. 


H. M. B. SALMON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TUDOR NOVELS AND ROMANCES—I 


THE first book printed in the English tongue is Caxton’s Recuyell 
of the Historyes of Troye. The oldest book in English prose which 
is still read in England—with the possible exception of Mande- 
ville’s Voiage and Travaile, itself rather a romance than a guide to 
the Holy Land—is Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur. Well, or 
ill, begun is half ended. We have ended by becoming the most 
novel-ridden people in the world. 

Printers and schoolmasters did not kill the romance of chivalry. 
On new terms they gave it a fresh lease of life. Only the method 
of publication was altered. Minstrels yielded place to printer- 
publishers and ballad-singers. Throughout the first half of the 
sixteenth century, the mass of prose fiction which issued from 
the press consisted almost exclusively of English versions of old 
medieval favourites—in prose for the widening circle of readers, 
in verse to be sung as ballads to audiences still inaccessible to 
printers. During the next fifty years stories of a different type 
passed into circulation. The great majority of them were trans- 
lated, either directly or through French versions, from the originals 
in Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, German, and, above all, Italian. 
A few were more original in character. They were the imitations, 
the adaptations, or the inventions of native writers, experiment- 
ing in the process of nationalising foreign models. In them may 
be dimly traced the lines on which English novels ultimately 
developed. 

As a stage in the growth of the novel or historical romance, the 
interest of the sixteenth century lies rather in experiment than in 
achievement. In training the English tongue to literary expression 
translators and writers of prose fiction helped to accomplish much. 
It is not only that they enriched the vocabulary by preserving 
vernacular idioms, words and phrases. The resources and supple- 
ness of English prose owed something to Malory’s direct simplicity 
or Caxton’s businesslike workmanship, to the colour, richness and 
archaic charm of Lord Berners, to Lilly’s ornate mannerisms, to 
Greene’s fluent ease, to the racy vigour of Thomas Nash. In 
other directions little progress was made. It was through the 
spoken word that literature became national. For one reader 
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there were fifty spectators. Novelists were overwhelmed by the 
triumph of the dramatists. They had not yet divined the secret 
of competing with scenic representations. Dimly conscious that 
the multiplication of readers was creating new needs, and that 
poetry, tragedy and comedy did not exhaust the literary means of 
representing the truths of thought and feeling, observation and 
experience, they were vaguely searching for a new form of imita- 
tive and interpretative art. But the scope and structure of that 
form were as yet concealed from their eyes. 

Unlike the poets and dramatists, novelists had no models or 
standards transmitted to them from the golden ages of Greece 
and Rome. They were adrift on an uncharted sea, without 
beacons to guide their voyage of discovery. Beyond the pale of 
criticism, bound by no rules of prosody, disciplined by no unities, 
they were literary, outlaws relegated to the liberties of Alsatia. 
If its freedom for the time proved fatal, they eventually found in 
it their salvation. But for nearly 200 years, bewildered by its own 
lawlessness, prose fiction remained in search of itself, groping its 
way blindfold, more often off than on the true road, towards the 
definite and assured position into which, in the eighteenth century, 
it seemed suddenly to leap. 

In their study of dramatic literature, students have ransacked 
Tudor romances and tales for hints of plots of plays, or for 
parallels and coincidences. Few searchers have turned the pages 
to discover what contribution, if any, they make to the develop- 
ment of the novel, which is to-day the most characteristic product 
of the literary efforts of the nation. The neglect is not surprising. 
Romantic fiction shows few examples of any freshness of observa- 
tion or directness of impression; it makes few attempts to 
delineate contemporary society, to individualise character, to 
penetrate from action to its hidden springs. Yet it was only in 
these regions that a separate kingdom could be carved for the 
novel of real life. That the field was so rarely entered is the 
more remarkable, because Chaucer in verse had already trodden 
the path. His Canterbury Pilgrims, acutely observed, sharply 
individualised, humorously presented, ride in broad daylight along 
familiar English roads. They are his own contemporaries, ordinary 
men and women painted to the life, each distinguished by his or 
her own personal characteristics. 

It was not till the course set by medieval romances was 
reversed that the faces of novelists were turned in the right direc- 
tion. For many years to come the old tales of chivalry proved 
too strong for any change. They remained the fashion among a 
people more interested in national than in individual life. Their 
gallery of heroes and heroines consists of puppets pulled by wires, 
unreal figures moving through unreal scenes in imaginary countries, 
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Superficially the stories are romantic in their remoteness from 
ordinary life—romantic, also, in the strangeness of their happen- 
ings, though the edge of surprise is blunted by repetition. But 
through the best of them and of their immediate offspring there 
runs a truer vein of romance. They represent an aspiration and 
a quest for an ideal, whether of knightly conduct or of human 
society. Their writers are seekers and explorers. In this sense 
Morte d’Arthur and Sidney’s Arcadia belong to the literature of 
revolt. 

For prose fiction of some kind there was a market. That at 

least was certain. A man of business as well as of letters, Caxton 
studied the taste of his limited public. He catered more for the 
amusement of his readers than for their instruction. He did not 
consult the needs of scholars by editions of the Classics, or of 
theologians by the works of the fathers and doctors of the Church. 
To historians he was more generous, as became one who was 
himself a skilful chronicler. Devotional literature was strongly 
represented. But poetry and prose fiction were the main products 
of his press. That he correctly gauged the wants of his public is 
suggested by comparing the list of his publications with the 
contents of the libraries of manuscripts or books collected by 
royal ladies like Mary Queen of Scots (1587), by a great noble like 
Gerard Earl of Kildare (1525), by country gentlemen like Robert 
Thornton (1440) and John Paston (1470), or by literary artisans 
like Captain Cox, the mason of Coventry (1575). In all these 
miscellanies of works, grave as well as gay, romantic fiction is 
prominent, if not predominant. 
_ Similar evidence of the kind of literature that was bought 
by English readers is furnished by the Day-book for 1520 kept 
by John Dorne, an Oxford bookseller. Apparently a Dutchman 
by birth, he plied a brisk trade in the university town. He enters 
his sales of books with their prices, from time to time casting up 
his accounts, and not forgetting his Deo gratias, Amen, even when 
the addition is inaccurate. Of the 1851 entries, the bulk were 
Latin books, mostly printed abroad, consisting of missals, brevi- 
aries and service books, volumes of theology and of Civil or Canon 
Law, texts of the Classics, and grammatical or other works con- 
nected with the studies of the University. Significant among them 
are the entries relating to the New Learning and the gathering 
storm of theological controversy. 

The English books are comparatively few. Miscellaneous in 
character, the list is almost as interesting for its omissions as for its 
contents. No book either of history or of poetry is sold. Only 
one entry relates to travel and discovery—The New Fonde Land, 
a tract on Portuguese navigators printed at Antwerp and sold for 
id. Science is represented by one copy of Husbandry (1d.) and 
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three copies of Medecens voer hors at 2d. each. As science, also, 
purchasers probably bought the 106 Almanacks and Prognosti- 
cations. Domestic life and education are not neglected. Four 
books on cookery, at 4d. each, and three on carving, each at 1d., 
appear in the entries. Out of the fourteen copies of the well- 
known treatise on good manners at meals, Stans puer ad Mensam, 
only one is in English. More hopeful are the eighty-eight A BC’s, 
‘ fore to learn red,’ printed, with the Lord’s Prayer, on paper (1d.) 
and on parchment (2d.). The greatest number of the English 
entries relate to devotional literature and to fiction. From the 
invention of printing to the present day they have been rivals 
in the output of the press. The most costly of the religious books 
is The Rules of St. Benet, with a sheet of Carols thrown in, at Is. 
Ten copies of various Lives of the Saints, of whom St. Catharine 
is the most popular, and nine copies of such tracts as The Miracles 
of our Lady, The Lamentations of Our Lady, and The Complaint of 
St. Mary Magdalen are sold, mostly at 1d. each. The fifteen 
Christmas Carols, some on one sheet at 1d., some on two sheets 
at 2d., must also be classed as devotional. On the border-line 
stand the three copies of the Gesta Romanorum, sold at 8d. each, 
of which one is in English. This great medieval storehouse of 
anecdotes, swept together from all ages and countries, might 
be equally bought for its moralisations and for its entertainment. 
The remaining entries definitely belong to the literature of fiction. 
There are 195 ballads, sold,, for the most part, at $d. each, or 
thirteen for 6d. Of these, Captain Cox, it may be remembered, 
possessed a bundle wrapped in parchment and tied round with 
whipcord. Only three of the ballads are named. The Nut- 
brown Maid is sold at 1d.; Undo your Dore, of which two copiés 
are entered, and The Sege of the Kid (? Cid) seem both to have 
disappeared. Roben Hod, sold for 2d., is probably the ‘ little 
geste ’’ of over 1500 lines, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1510. 
There remain seven romances of chivalry—Sir Isumbras, two 
copies at 2d. each; Sir Eglamour (3d.); Robert the Devil (3d.) ; 
King Pontus (8d.) ; ncydos (2d.), probably Caxton’s romance, 
written for him that ‘ understandeth in feits of arms, in love and 
noble chivalry’; and, bound in parchment at 1s. 8d., The Four 
Sons of Aymon, ‘no less pleasaunt to rede than worthy to be 
knowen of all estates both hyghe and lowe.’ 

John Dorne’s Day-book confirms the evidence of the contents 
of private libraries. There was a sale for romances of chivalry. 
The printer-publishers who succeeded Caxton followed his lead. 
Of the mass of romantic fiction which they printed scarcely 
anything was new or original. From the signs of the ‘ Sunne,’ 
the ‘ Hande and Starre’ or the ‘ George’ in ‘ Flete’ Street, from 
the ‘Brazen Serpent’ in ‘ Powles Churchyard,’ or from the 
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‘Marmayde’ in ‘ Pater Noster’ Row, issued a host of medieval 
favourites. In full armour, with plumes flowing, Sir Huon of 
Bordeaux, Sir Guy of Warwick, Sir Bevis of Southampton, thé 
‘excellent and myghty Prince and hygh renowned Knyght, 
King Ponthus’, Helyas of the ‘Swanne,’ and a score of other 
knights-errant ride their sturdy horses, east and west and north 
and south, on their adventurous wanderings. Where did_ they 
find a resting-place? Who were their readers ?—who their 
buyers? Dwellers in baronial halls and manor-houses perhaps 
welcomed them as inmates with the greater warmth because their 
idealised pictures of the past harmonised with their own wistful 
regrets for a vanishing social order. But they also found a home 
with a literary artisan like Captain Cox. He cannot be regarded 
as typical of the Elizabethan workman. Yet, as education 
spread and readers multiplied in every rank of life, the spirit of 
chivalrous romances appealed to a widening circle. How tena- 
cious was their hold is shown by their continuous republication, 
by the direction that they gave to the development of prose 
fiction, by the success of Spanish knights like the Knight of the 
Sun, or Palmerin of England or Amadis of Gaul, or by the triumph 
which Richard Johnson, aided by the book’s appeal to patriotism 
and religion, attained with his Seven Champions of Christendom 
(1597). Two centuries later, in the debased form of chap-books, 
knights-errant still roamed the country among the laces and 
ribbons of the pedlar’s pack. Puritans denounced them as 
‘idle babblements,’ or worse ; humanists like Ben Jonson scorned 
them as fitter for the maid than the mistress ; a Democritus like 
Burton ridiculed the country gentlemen for reading—if they read 
anything at all—Huon of Bordeaux. Yet, for all that and more, 
the medieval romances were the pioneers of popular literature. 
They helped to preserve chivalry as a living standard of conduct 
from the crash of the shattered framework of feudal society. 
They fanned the heroic enthusiasms of the Elizabethans; they 
wove round them the magic spell of adventure ; they fostered the 
glorified vision of life and the splendid illusions of the greatest 
period of our literature. In them were mingled ‘ vertue and 
synne.’ But all were free to follow Caxton’s counsel: ‘ Doo 
after the good & leve the evyl, and it shal brynge you to good 
fame and renommee.’ 

Before 1560 medieval romance held the field of prose fiction. 
England, except through Chaucer, knew little of Boccaccio and 
his followers. Few translations of their novels were made in 
prose or verse. Henry Parker, Lord Morley, left behind him 
in manuscript a prose version, dedicated to Henry VIII., of 
Masuccio’s tale of the Pope’s betrayal of Frederick Barbarossa 
to the Soldan of Babylon. Sir Thomas Elyot, in the Governour 
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(1531), translated into English prose Boccaccio’s story of ‘ Titus 
and Gysippus’ as an example of ‘ perfet amitie.’ The same story 
and another from the Decameron were versified by an obscure 
poet, William Walter. If other translations in prose or verse 
were made during the first half of the sixteenth century, they have 
been thumbed out of existence. One formidable rival to romances 
of chivalry had indeed appeared. It was a prose translation of a 
tale of unlawful passion, written in Latin in the middle of the 
fifteenth century with all the warmth of the school of Boccaccio. 
It proved to be, as its advertisement claimed, ‘ very pleasant and 
delectable to the reader.’ The Goodli History of the most noble 
and beautifull Lady Lucres of Scene in Tuskan and of her Lover 
Eurialus (1550) was more than once reprinted in this country. 
The book found a place in the library of Captain Cox and, a 
century later, in that of Samuel Pepys. Abroad it passed through 
many editions in several languages. Its authorship probably 
contributed to its success. It was written by a pope. ‘ Aineas 
Sylvius, an ancient divine,’ afterwards Pius II, was ‘ past 
forty years of age’—so says Burton—when he ‘ indited that 
wanton history.’ The pope lived to regret his mature indiscre- 
tion. Yet the conclusion of the story, at any rate, makes for 
edification. It shows how the moral blindness of passion destroys 
the two persons whose vision is obscured by the obsession. 

The story is said, like most of the Italian novels, to be founded 
on an actual occurrence at Siena. It is well and briskly told. 
Lucretia, the young wife of a rich Sienese nobleman, and Eurialus, 
a Franconian knight high in the favour of the Emperor Sigismund, 
fall in love at first sight. Running hairbreadth risks of discovery, 
Eurialus contrives to meet his mistress, and yet to keep secret the 
fulfilment of their passion. Weeks pass. The emperor is on the 
point of proceeding to Rome, with Eurialus in his train. Lucretia 
implores him to take her with him. Her lover gives her prudent 
counsel. He advises her to remain with her husband, enjoying 
her unblemished reputation of a virtuous wife. Half-blinded 
with tears, Lucretia watches Eurialus ride out of the city. Then, 
all joy of life departed, she pines away and dies. Evurialus, 
following his master to many countries, carries with him the 
memory of his mistress. Wherever he journeys, the form of the 
dead Lucretia robs him of sleep. Though the emperor gave him 
to wife a ‘ ryghte excellent ladye,’ he took no joy in his marriage, 
but ‘ pitifully wasted his painful life.’ 

Except by ‘Lucrece and Eurialus,’ the sway of medieval 
romances remained undisputed. On them the younger as well as 
the older generation who hailed the accession of Elizabeth had been 
bred. But their exclusive domination could not long withstand the 
wave of curiosity which swept over Tudor England as the sixteenth 
PP?2 
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century advanced. The intellectual treasures of every country, 
ancient as well as modern, were ransacked to nourish and enrich 
the English genius. Two hundred years in advance of England, 
the influence of Italian civilisation for many years reigned supreme. 
To speak or read Italian became no rare accomplishment among 
women as well as men. Next to Greek and Latin, Ascham loved 
it ‘above all others.’ Queen Elizabeth was a mistress of the 
language, and in it more than one of her ministers corresponded. 
Young courtiers crowded the Italian church to hear the spoken 
tongue. Without some sojourn in Italy an English education 
was incomplete. Books in Italian were printed and published in 
England, while, for those who could not read the originals, there 
were between 1547 and 1600 some 200 English translations of 
Italian works. Their range of subject was wide. Protestant 
theology owed something to leaders of the Italian Reformation 
like Peter Martyr and Occhino. In courtly manners the world 
was Italy’s pupil; no better book on what Dr. Johnson called 
*‘ good breeding ’ was ever published than the Courtyer of Castig- 
lione. Young Englishmen studied the science of horsemanship 
from Grisone and Corte, as they learned the tricks of fencing from 
‘Signior Rocko.’ Others besides Touchstone regulated their 
‘honourable quarrels ’ by the rules of Saviolo. Italy supplied the 
plots to the majority of Elizabethan plays. She furnished most of 
the material for jest-books like the Hundred Merry Tales, from 
which Beatrice was charged with borrowing her wit. Her doctors 
and anatomists were our masters in medicine and surgery. In 
astronomy Italians were our teachers; in architecture, or the 
laying out of gardens, our tutors ; in the art of war, in tactics, in 
gunnery, our instructors. Italian historians set a new standard 
to our native writers. Records of Italian voyages and discoveries 
fired the imagination and stirred the emulation of our navigators. 
To the daring spirit of Giordano Bruno England offered an asylum, 
and for his speculations her printing presses. In the science of 
government and of politics, ‘murderous’ Machiavelli, Nash’s 
* Muster-master of Hell,’ stood to the Elizabethans as the incarna- 
tion of satanic force and statecraft. 

On all these subjects, from theology to cookery, Italian books 
were translated into English. Yet nearly half the translations 
from the Italian consisted of poetry and fiction. Widest of all 
was the influence of the tellers of short stories in prose. In them 
was most clearly sounded the note of the return to nature which 
was not less a part of the Renaissance than the return to classical 
antiquity. Their pictures were painted from real life in all. the 
heat and glow of Italian passion. They were examples of the 
possibilities of action, to which men or women, in pursuit of any 
passion, might be driven by that force or virt# of the will, restrained 
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neither by law nor conscience, which fascinated the imagination 
of many of the Elizabethan dramatists. Totally different in 
subject, structure, and treatment from medieval romance, they 
took English readers by storm. Their triumph was the more 
complete because of their novelty. This country knew nothing 
like the short popular stories of Northern France, in which the 
emancipated townsmen and the rising Third Estate protested 
against the aristocratic idealism of romances of chivalry. A 
stranger to the French fabliau, England welcomed the Italian 
novelle as a new-found land of realism and as one of the richest: 
revelations of the Renaissance. 

In the unknown compilers of the Cento Antiche Novelle 
Boccaccio had his predecessors. He left behind him many followers. 
But in literary skill and finish, in the artist’s eye for composition, 
in the lightness of touch which often saves indecency from gross- 
ness, he had no rival. He and his successors worked on lines 
opposed to those of the incoherent, rambling writers of romance. 
Each story has a beginning and anend. Each has a plot developed 
by natural events, rarely relying on the supernatural, and with a 
rigid economy of superfluous detail. Most of the stories might or 
did happen in the experience of their audiences. In the substance 
of their tales there is little to distinguish Boccaccio from his 
six followers who were best known to Elizabethan England. 
Nearest in point of time is Masuccio, whose Novellino was printed 
in 1476. His moral indignation and Neapolitan provincialisms 
are strongly contrasted with the gay indifference and linguistic 
purity of his model. Of the Pecorone (1550), attributed to a 
shadowy personality, Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, more than half 
consists in extracts from the Chronicles of Villani. The Pleasant 
Nights of Straparola (1556) are remembered for their fairy stories 
rather than for their enigmas, and their author is most famous as 
an ancestor of Madame d’Aulnoy and of Perrault. More important 
in their influence on English literature are Bandello (1554), the 
Queen of Navarre (1558), and Cinthio (1565). The immediate 
popularity of the two Italians was at least as great as that of 
Boccaccio. 

The setting of the Decameron is a literary masterpiece. Singu- 
larly effective is the contrast between the gay masquerade of life 
and its grim realities. In the plain, the terrified citizens of 
Florence cower within the walls of the plague-stricken city. On 
the hills above, in luxurious palaces and terraced gardens, the 
graceful company of youthful lords and ladies pursue their 
pleasure in story, dance, and song. Neither Masuccio nor Bandello 
adopt any framework for their collection of stories. Their tales 
are separately addressed to some friend or notability. The others 
follow Boccaccio in inventing a setting. Straparola gathers his 
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company of lords and ladies on the island of Murano during the 
Carnival at Venice. Cinthio embarks his refugees from the sack 
of Rome on board a ship bound for Marseilles. The Queen of 
Navarre detains her company on their return from the Baths 
of Cauterets by the repair of a broken bridge. Quaintest and 
coldest of all is the setting of the Pecorone. For twenty-five days 
Sister Saturnina and Brother Auretto meet to tell a story and 
sing a canzonet in the convent parlour at Forli. There Sister 
Saturnina tells how Messer Ansaldo of Venice, to save his godson, 
Gianotto, enters into a bond to pay a pound of his flesh to a Jew 
of Mestri; how the bond is forfeited; how the Jew claims its 
execution; how Ansaldo is saved by the wit of the Lady of 
Belmont disguised as a doctor of laws of Bologna ; how she asks 
as her only fee the ring which she had herself given to Gianotto. 
Well might Auretto say, ‘ In truth your story is one of the finest 
I have ever heard.’ 

The invasion of England by the Italian novelists is roughly 
dated by a well-known passage in Ascham’s Scholemaster, a book 
which he began in 1563 and left unfinished at his death in 1568. 

Ten Morte Arthures [he says] do not the tenth part so much harme, as 
one of these bookes, made in Italie, and translated in England. . . . And 
that which is most to be lamented, and therefore more nedefull to be looked 


to, there be moe of these ungratious bookes set out in Printe within these 
fewe monethes, than haue bene sene in England many score yeare before. 


Ascham’s condemnation of Italian novels is the more noteworthy 
because he was neither a pedant nor a recluse, but, in modern 
phrase, a sportsman—an archer, a cockfighter, even, as some said, 
a gambler. Had he lived another ten years, he would have been 
still more aghast at the popularity of these ‘ forreine reapportes ’ 
of the enchantments of Circe. Before he began his book the 
change was already in progress. Two metrical translations from 
Italian novels had already appeared, one of which was Arthur 
Broke’s Tvagicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet (1562), a version 
of the story told by Masuccio, Luigi da Porta, and Bandello. 
But it was the publication of two collections of prose novels in 
1566 and 1567 which specially roused Ascham’s wrath. One was 
William Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (vol. i., 1566; vol. ii., 
1567). It contains, with the additions made in 1575, 101 
‘ pleasaunt Histories and excellent Novelles,’ mostly drawn from 
the Italian masters, and especially from Bandello, the Queen of 
Navarre, and Boccaccio. The other collection was that of 
Geoffrey Fenton, whose Certaine Tragicall Discourses (1567) 
contain thirteen translations from Bandello. Probably neither 
Painter nor Fenton knew Italian ; both used the French versions 
of Belleforest. 

Many similar collections of translations from the novelists 
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followed, mostly in prose, under such picturesque titles as the 
Forest of Fancy, the Rocke of Regarde, a Posie of Gilloflowers, or 
Dick Tarleton’s News from Purgatorie. The stories in George 
Pettie’s Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleasure (1576), though the title 
is imitated from Painter and the material is handled in the Italian 
style, are drawn from classical sources. It was over the second 
tale—‘ Teucris and Progne ’—that Imogen fell asleep. Among 
metrical versions of the novelle two may be mentioned. One is 
Christopher Tye’s translation (1569) of Boccaccio’s story of the 
spectral huntsman and his ‘ hell-dogs,’ which, in Dryden’s ren- 
dering, haunted Byron in ‘ Ravenna’s immemorial wood’; the 
other is George Turberville’s Tvagicall Tales (1576), the first of 
which is a translation from the Decameron of the story that 
inspired Keats to write Isabella, or the Pot of Basil. 

ERNLE. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ON WOMEN POETS 


THERE is no monument to a woman in our Poets’ Corner. There 
is no statue of an Italian poetess in the Portico of the Uffizi, 
where Dante and Petrarch stand amid great painters and sculptors 
embalmed in stone. It is impossible that the question should 
not be asked, why has no nation produced a supreme woman 
poet, or indeed many women poets equal to or surpassing the 
great men singers of the world? Does the fact point to a real 
cleavage of sex, or is it to be attributed to the various social 
causes of the past, which have in greater or less degree worked 
towards the subjection of women ? 

If you consider Wordsworth’s definition of poetry adequate, 
would you not look for great poetry from women ? Surely women 
are more emotional than men; surely through the long ages 
preceding their present revolt from the gentle ministries of a 
sheltered life they had rare opportunities of tranquillity for 
remembering and recording the past fevers of emotion. Their 
ready instinct outdistances the logic of men ; how is it that they 
have not flung forth their certainties ‘in profuse strains of 
unpremeditated art’? With taste and appreciation of beauty 
of form, colour and sound far more exquisite, one would say, 
than men’s, how is it that they have done so little to criticise 
life in all its manifold variety, and hold up a peerless mirror 
to nature ? 

An anthology of the verse of Englishwomen appeared last 
year, the result of the long and careful study by Mr. J. C. 
Squire. In this age of anthologies it was inevitable that 
such a book should be put together. Apart from any question 
of the discretion of the compiler, such as always arises in 
studying a book of selections, the problem I have suggested 
as calling for our attention is raised by this book in a 
concrete form. We may assume that a book like this gives 
a fair and unprejudiced picture of the best that Englishwomen 
have done in poetry, speaking quite generally: It was the obvious 
purpose of the anthologist to give us the best. We may differ 
with him here and there for including this or excluding that. 
But in the main we must admit that women’s verse in England, 
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taken as a whole, cannot be either very much better or very 
much worse than the anthology suggests. At any rate, if he has 
been unfair, he will no doubt pay the penalty at a court especially 
concerned with his offence—that of the women poets themselves, 

It must be confessed that the weight of the whole volume is 
not very heavy in the balance of English poetry. There must 
be some reasons, psychological or social, why the book, standing 
for what it does, is so ineffective. One would conclude from it 
that in the past at least there were handicaps which debarred 
woman from success in the higher forms of poetry. Were those 
solely connected with her status, or is there something psycho- 
logical at the bottom of it? These are the questions the book 
raises. It becomes a most interesting document in the study 
of the distinctions between the sexes. 

One would not wish to exaggerate, or unduly to labour 
the point, but it seems perfectly clear that, compared with 
an anthology like The Golden Treasury, the flow of feeling 
is not so rich and deep, and the intellectual element of very 
small account. It would probably be possible to make a 
stronger anthology of verse by men even if we ruled out Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope; Shelley, Byron, Keats, 
Tennyson, Swinburne and Browning. It would perhaps be 
possible to make a stronger anthology by men of one profession. 
Except lyrics like Lady Nairne’s The Land of the Leal or Caller 
Herrin’, and the extracts from Emily Bronté, Christina Rossetti 
and Alice Meynell, with some of those from Mrs. Browning, there 
is nothing of the front rank of its own age and kind. And, as we 
are aware, there does not lie, as in the case of other anthologies, a 
vast field of epic and dramatic work, unsuitable and impossible 
for inclusion, in reserve behind. 

There is then first a very interesting problem to which this 
book calls us to address ourselves, viz., Why is it not better than 
it is? And next, lest we should seem ungrateful and carping, 
it invites a consideration of the essential characteristics of the 
poetry as we have it presented to us. Volumes could no doubt 
be filled with studies on these two topics. Let me attempt a brief 
review of each. 

Now, whatever be the cause of woman’s inferiority in poetry, 
the inferiority is by no means a peculiarity of our own country. 
Only one or two women in the whole history of the world have 
been acknowledged by their own generation and by after-ages as 
supreme. There have been literary geniuses among women in 
most countries, but they have not been successful in poetry. 
One name alone gleams out brightly in antiquity, that of Sappho, 
and her poetry was lyric ; so far as we can judge by the fragments 
spared by time, they were convincing because they translated the 
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intensest physical passion into the finest music of realism; they 
were feverish swallow-flights of perfect form, and not of a different 
order, however they excelled in degree, from much of the poetry 
written by women to-day. 

If it be urged by an apologist for women that there has been 
little poetical activity among them in the past because there has 
never been a time when they have not been down-trodden, 
sparsely educated, cut off from opportunities of mingling in the 
great interests of life, condemned to a humdrum round of house- 
hold duties, their entire powers lavished on their husbands and 
their children, the argument is by no means so convincing as it 
may appear. For it is true that at most periods a certain number 
of women have escaped those conditions which are regarded as 
hampering. There have been prophetesses and consecrated 
virgins in early religions. Most ages of wealth and luxury, like 
that of the Athens of Pericles, wherein the general aristocratic 
view of woman’s duty was epitomised by the dry epigram of 
Thucydides, have yet provided a sphere for women like the 
Hetairai, of freer life and wider culture. The Church of the fifth 
century had room for an Hypatia in Alexandria, the centre of 
learning, the Anglo-Saxon Church of the eighth century for a 
St. Hilda. All through the Middle Ages we are face to face with 
ladies of education, refinement, and initiative. At the Renaissance 
women like Olympia Morata took their part in the revival of 
classical studies. Culture was a tradition in most civilised coun- 
tries among well-born women of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Yet no great poetry was produced Nor, indeed, by the 
enfranchised ladies of the French Revolution. What St. Beuve 
says of the author of Delphine is true of all who attempted poetry : 


Chez Mme. de Stael aussi bien que chez Benjamin Constant, les essais 
en ce genre furent médiocres: leur pensée si libre, si distinguée, dans la 
prose, n’emportait jamais, a l’origine, cette forme ailée du vers, qui, pour 
étre véritablement sacrée, doit naitre et partir avec la pensée méme., 


Then again, as regards lack of education, the great poetess we 
have in mind would not have been hampered by it. Nay! 
education would probably have hampered her had it been of the 
academic type. She would have been of the lineage of Shake- 
speare and Burns rather than of Vergil and Tennyson. But there 
seems no trace in our literature of a female ‘ mute, inglorious 
Milton ’ struggling to express deep passion and perfect thought in 
music spoiled by ignorance of traditional culture. 

Nor, again, is there any reason why a cloistered, sheltered 
life should have militated against poetic triumphs. Great 
poets have not all been men of the world. We have only 
to think of the recluse life of Wordsworth, shut off as it was 
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for so many years from the crowd, and his familiar definition, 
to be assured that nothing in her circumstances need have pre- 
vented a woman of the nineteenth century from being as great 
as Wordsworth. 

In other spheres women were as great. The great movements 
of the early part of the century released many unsuspected activi- 
ties in women, but not poetry. In George Eliot and the great 
women novelists new and extraordinary literary genius emerged, 
but George Eliot, like Mme. de Staél, tried to be a poetess and failed. 
In classical scholarship, scientific pursuits, medicine, economics 
and music women in our own day have won many laurels. No 
doubt their advance in poetry has also been considerable in the 
same period, but how much of their work could we judiciously 
place in the first or second rank of great poetry ? 

And lastly, it need hardly be pointed out, there have always 
been a certain number of women unshackled by household ties, 
and of sufficient wealth to live their own life. From such might 
have been expected, if freedom and leisure are necessary for poetry, 
a certain amount of great verse. But the spinsters furnished us 
with Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, and Harriet Martineau, 
whereas many of the best women poets were married. 

The conclusion seems to be that the inferiority of woman’s 
position in the kingdom of poetry cannot be attributed to the 
circumstances of age-long subordination, out of which she has 
but recently emerged. These conditions might have hampered 
the free development of women in the poetic as in other spheres, 
but it is unreasonable to suppose that genius itself could have 
been so totally quenched by any external circumstances. As in 
the case of Burns or Keats, the genius of the poet springs up with 
a will-to-live that the most untoward surroundings are powerless 
to deny. It will find adequate means of expression for the 
feeling that reacts from its contact with an alien world, and for the 
thoughts within, which are born in music. We must, therefore, 
hand on the problem to the psychologists, for so far as the past 
is concerned there is something in the normal constitution of 
women, either a lack of poetic sensibility itself, or an incapacity 
to express adequately what is felt, or perhaps an instinctive 
aversion from self-expression, which can alone account for the fact 
that woman, equal to man in many ways and superior in some, is 
so markedly his inferior in poetry. 

But psychology ? It has a forbidding sound in a paper on 
poetry. Isa psychological analysis of the female mind proposed ? 
Perhaps a pleasanter and more satisfactory road can be trodden. 
Let us proceed to our second topic. This perhaps, while it may 
serve to reveal the real excellences of women’s verse, will also help 
to provide reasons why it is essentially different from men’s, It 
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was, it will be remembered, to trace roughly through the examples 
in the anthology the specifically feminine characteristics. It 
might suit us best’ to turn over his pages, stopping here and 
there to say, ‘ At any rate a man could not have written that ! ’ 
Mr. Squire invites us to discuss ‘the particular aggregate value 
and characteristics of our women poets,’ and confines himself to 
dwelling only on one point in such a discussion : he finds women 
writers as a rule ‘ less prone to complete conformity than men ’ in 
times when poetic expression was most tied to rules and con- 
ventional imagery. He gives them, that is to say, the credit of a 
little more independence, a little more originality, a little more of 
the unexpected, and takes as an illustration the horse in Lady 
Winchilsea’s Nocturnal Reverie 


Whose stealing pace and lengthen’d shade we fear, 
' Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear. 


In looking for ‘ feminine’ characteristics, the things that no 
man could have said, we naturally turn to the poetry of love and 
the domestic affections, springing in woman’s case from sets 
of very deep experiences that man cannot feel, but only vaguely 
imagine. The love of woman is not the other side of man’s love, 
but as different as the plumage of the hen-bird and the male. 
We are not given many examples, though we hear of the 
“hot passion’ of ‘ Ephelia’ and Lady Wharton. The general 
impression is that, however hot the passion may be, there is a 
greater reticence in its expression, an enduring maiden modesty, 
if one may so put it, which is poles apart from the ardent and 
frank raptures of a Carew, a Suckling, or the Shakespeare of the 
Sonnets. ‘ Ephelia’s’ Love’s First Approach, with its blood 
running swiftly to the heart, its ‘ trembling chill,’ short breath, 
quickening pulse, ‘faint cold sweat’: and ‘giddy megrim,’ is 
after all not first-hand authentic passion, but literary passion 
translated from Sappho. A truer feminine note is perhaps struck 
in the inconsequence of 

He’s twice my age and more. [Was ‘ Ephelia ’ very young ?] 
And yet I love this false, this worthless man, 
With all the passion that a woman can ; 


Doat on his imperfections, though I spy 
Nothing to love ; I love and know not why. 


That is certainly not the masculine way of putting it; a kindly 
blindness veils imperfections from men’s eyes in the hour of 
love, a blindness which is ever an unsolved riddle for their friends. 
Woman, it would seem, if Ephelia may be trusted, does not 
idealise ; she is content with the grasp of an irresistible force. 
Ephelia, for all her schoolgirl sapphics, can voice the platonic 
very creditably when'she invites Phylocles to friendship : 
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As cold and clear as ice, as snow unstained, 
With love’s loose crimes unsullied, unprofaned. 
We will forget the difference of sex, 

Nor shall the world’s rude censure us perplex. 
Think me all man ; my soul is masculine, 

And capable of as great things as thine. 


Or will the psychologists tell us that the passion here is deeper 
because it is concealed ? 
From Lady Elizabeth Carew in 1613, with her 


When to their husbands they themselves do bind 
Do they not wholly give themselves away ? 


to the Sonnets from the Portuguese, there is a constant repetition 
of the joy of surrender, the rapture of being possessed, a sort of 
undercurrent of triumph at being chosen, which expresses itself 
as if forced out of reticence into words with a deeper humility 
than men can simulate ; its ripest expression is in Mrs. Browning : 


I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my.life !—and if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


A great mass of the poetry of women is of a religious character. 
Much of Mrs. Browning’s, the poems by which Christina Rossetti 
is best known, the deepest things of Emily Bronté, are among the 
most authentic expressions of religious feeling. One hesitates 
to say that, however much they are impregnated with each writer’s 
individuality, they could not have been written by men. This, 
of course, is notably the case when one mentions Emily Bronté. 
There is no hint of the sex of the writer in 

Though earth and man were gone 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee, 


or, indeed, in anything specifically religious of hers. It is when 
the ideas of foreign mysticism, especially that of the Divine 
Bridegroom, enter and are reproduced, that we find the elements 
of sex flowing in and colouring women’s verse with a charac- 
teristic, if unhealthy, glow. Our poetesses emphasise rather 
the blessings of trust and peace, steady patience and assur- 
ance of the joys beyond the grave; they are reticent and Pro- 
testant, but sunny and full of hope. The Land of the Leal is the 
simplest type of such excellences, open, it would seem, to male 
and female alike ; and it rings just as surely and humanly in Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Address to Life, which ends with those unforgotten 


words : 
Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-morning ! 
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In the sphere of religious musing, Keble, Faber and Newman 
mingle with Christina Rossetti and Alice Meynell. Who could 
determine, for instance, if he had never before seen Lead, Kindly 
Light, or Am I a Stone and not a Sheep?’ which was the work of a 
man, which of a woman? All the surrender and self-distrust, 
that we might think to be characteristic of the woman’s soul, is 
expressed in a form that goes home to the hearts of men and 
women alike by a man, trained by years of severe study among 
men. We may say then, may we not, that in these moments 
of religious inspiration sex falls away, and ‘ they are as the angels 
of heaven’ ? 

One may perhaps be justified in saying that the woman poet 
generally aims at, and seems to attain without effort, something 
concrete, a rounded picture with quite definite outlines, which 
stands out from the page like a good cameo. How clear and 
how neat are Anne Hunter’s verses : 

My mother bids me bind my hair, 
With bands of rosy hue, 


Tie up my sleeves with ribbons rare, 
And lace my bodice blue. 


How extraordinarily vivid is the picture in Casabianca, and 
how cleverly it changes in each verse without being blurred, yet 
how simple is the mechanism! Joanna Baillie’s Kitlen—it 


pursues the ‘ jetty tip’ of its tail; we see its 
Giddy scamper round and round, 


With leap and jerk and high curvet, 
And many a whirling somerset ; 

stroked by some urchin, it submits with ‘ modest pride ’ : 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 
And loudly sings thy busy purr ; 
As, timing well the equal sound, 
Thy ciutching feet bepat the ground, 
And all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose ; 
While softly from thy whiskered cheek 
Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. 


Charlotte Bronté’s Speak of the North is just as photographic, 
with its ‘lonely moor silent and dark and trackless,’ its lifeless 
landscape, phantom-like stag, distant mountains, and cold white 
waste of snowdrift, 

And one star, large and soft and lone, 

Silently lights the unclouded skies. 
Through Jean Ingelow’s High Tide this concreteness, this 
clinging to individual things clearly presented, even to the tune 
rung by the Boston bells, is the abiding charm. And when we 
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come to Christina Rossetti, the great mystic always speaks in 
vivid, compact images that are meant to be taken as pictures, a 
graphic avenue to truth. ‘She stands as pale as Parian statues 
stand ’ is as vivid as Casabianca. ‘ Does the road wind uphill all 
the way?’ is remorseless in its clinging to the image till the 
bitter end : 


Will there be beds for me, and all who seek ? 
Yea, beds for all who come, 


This delight in the simplest picture language is the joy of the 
ballad, and explains why so many of the greatest Scots ballads 
were the work of women. Lady Nairne and Lady Anne Barnard 
had the same simple vivid magic ; they draw pictures we can see. 

This power to see, and to express vividly what is seen, is after 
all the twin birth-spring of poetry. Woman certainly has it in 
a pre-eminent degree; she has by its aid escaped the shackles 
of conventionality in times when men were tied and bound 
by its chain. Other poetic gifts she has not yet shown in 
anything like the prodigality of the great masters of song. 
She fails in the architectonic power, the representation on a 
wide stage of character developing in the interplay of action, and 
deep philosophic interpretation in sustained music of the full 
drama of life. We are not at liberty to say that these wider 
ranges are forbidden to her feet. Neither may we confidently 
prophesy that the many changes in her status will lead her 
necessarily into those higher altitudes. Any prophecy about 
genius is exceedingly precarious. On the whole the reader of 
poetry may well be content that the kingdom has a province like 
this with its boundary lines somewhat vaguely drawn, whose 
specific characteristics are not exactly definable, which has how- 
ever atmosphere and charm peculiarly its own. Who would not 
grieve at its complete absorption in the larger realm ? 


W. J. FERRAR 
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THE INDIA OF IMAGINATION: HER VALUE 
TO OUR LITERATURE 


It is true that all have not seen Everest, but if in the Oriental 
world there is a peak or salience which has been known to Western 
minds as more remarkable it is in the wealth of strange impressions 
by which the Orient has enhanced those minds’ imaginative life. 
And what is romance itself but the imagination aroused by 
strangeness to life and adventure? Now, though the faculties 
may in any matter fail to reach the height they look towards, 
their very hope and effort draw to them something of what they 
lacked of inspiration ; and not as a vain indulgence, but in fulfil- 
ment of the purpose that they might have life, and have it more 
abundantly, have Western peoples carried on the tradition of the 
romance and glamour of the East. Through the ages they have 
sought to enrich their life from Arabia, Syria and Egypt, and in 
later days the English have travelled yet further into the splendour 
of the morning ; for there is a country in the East more visited 
than the precincts of Arabia, a country which has laid her claim 
not only upon the allegiance of her own, but upon the feelings of 
travellers from the most alien horizons. The spirit of place can 
kindle as personal an admiration as a lovely human creature, and 
so India has fascinated—fascinated because in her most gracious 
aspects she is most elusive, and the familiar in her runs with the 
most strange. 

Not only are the meditative and discerning minds the comple- 
ment of one another, but they draw together with the scholarly. 
The true observer looks out upon the order of diverse created 
things, he looks in upon himself and interprets what he sees in * 
each, not only by the other, but by the literary record. ‘ Studies,’ 
said Bacon, ‘ perfect Nature and are perfected by experience.’ 
Those who love the purlieus of the East may heighten their 
admiration and explore their secrets in looking back over the 
written word which has endured. Those who wish to understand 
their books by grasping the conceptions of their authors must 
know something of the nature of that country whose very name 
has been as an incantation to their poets and which has furnished 
abundant themes for eloquent and weighty sentences. 
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And what is India? It has been said that as soon as we 
touch its shores we scent a prevailing odour which is in the 
nostrils until we set sail again; yet really in India there are a 
hundred odours, from champak to assafcetida, from the grainy 
incense of the bazaar to the fumes from the dead bodies which 
burn beside the sacred river ; though the sense, or the interpreting 
intelligence, detects an atmospheric resemblance in them all. 
And so though all India can give a distinctive impression which 
we recognise as national, yet there are a hundred Indias—Indias 
with such deep and wide varieties of meaning that they produce 
a chaos of ideas and remain a medley until they are described. 

What unity is it reasonable to expect of a country which 
stretches, over plain and plateau and desert, from the cool 
shadows of the Himalayan deodar and the rocky bareness of the 
Khyber Pass or the half Afghan Tochi Valley to the luxuriant 
growths which beneath the Ghats and Nilgiris give gorgeousness to 
the margin of tropicseas ? In an exacter sense perhaps than first 
the fabler meant it, the saying put in the mouth of Mandeville is 
still true— In Ind there be full many divers countries.’ The 
name of India, used at first to comprehend the greatest reaches of 
the Orient, still remains a symbol of abbreviation to denote a 
stretch of continent bounded on the north by the mountains 
which limit Central Asia there and on the south by the sea. It 
has come to embrace on the east Burma and a tract of land best 
known as Indo-China, and 1500 miles from its eastern boundary 
it marches on its west with Persia. By the name Continent 
Sir Thomas Holderness thinks that it is best described. Into this 
continent, first inhabited by a low and primitive people, have 
swept down conquerors, the early Aryans and later the Greek, 
the Mongol, the Tartar. All have left their influence, but the 
Tartar in his Mongol descendants dominated almost as widely 
as the British influence does to-day. The Greek influence was 
slight, and except at Taxilla in the Punjab and again according 
to legend at Shahdara, where the date palms grow more thickly 
along the banks of the River Ravi, which delayed the Greek 
army before Lahore and was strewn with the stones of the 
dates eaten by Alexander’s men—except for this it is only in 
scattered figures of stone decorated with classic drapings that 
one can discern any signs of the Greek conquests. Around 
Lahore, too, is the first of those great groups of architecture—fort 
and tomb, mosque and palace—in which the Mongolian emperor 
Shah Jehan delighted to express the magnificence of his race and 
dynasty. The buildings which arose under his direction are the 
triumph of Indian art. His conceptions, however, were not 
limited to the confines of his own empire; the name he chose 
for himself signifies no less than ‘the Emperor of the World,’ 
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and he called the tomb of his favourite wife ‘the Crown of 
Palaces ’ ; indeed it would be difficult to find in the whole world 
a more impressive architectural conception. So deeply awed 
were the people of the Middle Ages by the proportions and 
design of the Cathedral at Cologne that the story came to be 
believed that that great house of God was not completed before 
the architect had lost his soul in a wager with the devil. No 
such sinister story has been told of him who built the Taj Mahal, 
but it can hardly be said that the building of Shah Jehan impresses 
the traveller less deeply than any of the great Gothic cathedrals. 
Within his forts at Agra and Delhi he built himself lordly pleasure 
houses where he might retire to the society of his queens, or 
emerging direct his affairs as he sat on his peacock throne in the 
centre of imperial pageantry. In his character, no doubt, was 
much that was vicious and debased, but some of his conceptions 
passed, as Marlowe said of those of Tamburlaine, beyond ‘ the 
wondrous architecture of this world’ ; he grasped the truth that 
majesty and love are qualities of the Infinite, and he expressed it 
in the beauty of two splendid memorials. Those who know the 
serene atmosphere of the spacious serai outside Jehangir’s tomb 
at Shahdara as it may be felt when the sun leaves the purple 
masses of bougainvillea on its walls in the mellow air of a late 
October afternoon, those who have seen the dazzling marble out- 
lines of the Taj Mahal against the blaze of a June morning 
in Hindustan, waiting for all their faculties to merge in their 
admiration of its faultless proportions, or of the harmony of its 
intricate detail, can hardly fail to realise the dignity with which 
the Mongol builders clothed the traditional subtlety of the Indian 
mind when they celebrated the conquest of love and majesty 
over death. Asan observer enters, awed, into the mysterious and 
unsullied sanctity pervading that still court before the marble 
mosque at Agra which its designer called ‘the Pearl’ he may 
realise that the dominant inspiration was still distinctively 
religious ; for though Mussulman architecture is no peculiarity of 
India, and in southern Spain, the farthest boundary of Oriental 
conquest, the Alhambra at Grenada and the garden of the 
Generalife above it, which the Moors built during their occupation 
of the country, are severally in close relationship to the palace 
in Agra Fort, though the designs of the Mohammedans in palaces 
and gardens rose on the same broad lines everywhere, the Indian 
of to-day—the Hindu equally with the Moslem—hastens to claim 
the great Mongol buildings for his own nation. His pride and 
pleasure in them are not the less because they are the work of an 
alien dynasty. Indeed, he forgets that there was a foreign 
element in their composition, and we with him must accept them 
as a product of the country’s genius. 
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It is doubtful, however, if India can be said to have 
adopted the bequests of the Mongolian and Briton with the same 
thoroughness as she has adopted those. But for Kashmir the 
former are restricted to her eastern territory. There along the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, or where the pagodas of the Buddhists 
rise among the subtler and sweeter colours of Burma, they main- 
tain their peculiar tradition. But what is to be said of the 
Imperium Britannicum? It has not built, and it is not likely to 
build, gorgeous monuments in stone to draw the wonder and 
admiration of future travellers ; it has felt but little of the passion 
for artistic beauty ; its administrators in general have maintained 
themselves more apart from the indigenous communities than 
the strictest rules of caste or the extremest religious exclusiveness 
could have demanded. And yet their influence is everywhere. 
Not least, nor least significant, among the mysteries of India is 
its position in the British Empire. Illusive always, yet pro- 
foundly real, the bond between England and India is a tangle of 
intertwisting growths. 

It has been hurled at the English as a gibe that they came first 
to the Orient as traffickers, and that they spread their power in 
India for sordid and selfish motives. It is true that, whilst St. 
Francis Xavier was moved to do for his religion what merchants 
from the Mediterranean had already done for their own gain, 
among the. first English travellers, there were few missionaries. 
Few, if any, had intentions which were consciously even altruistic. 
But by despising travellers because they are not missionaries or 
saints or reformers is not the way to read history. In travel and 
in commerce, as in war and empire, projects may be seldom free 
from selfishness : human nature is strangely mixed ; motives are 
seldom clear; not seldom vice or weakness on one side of the 
character is compensated by something admirable on another 
(and nowhere does this need to be more clearly remembered than 
in considering Indians and English in their mutual relations). 
Thus adventurers have been inspired by patriotic enthusiasm and 
have themselves inspired it. ‘To make us love our country, our 
country ought to be lovely.’ Homes and nations need not be less 
attractive for the signs of prosperity ; money well spent produces 
and enhances beauty. So, therefore, the quest for wealth and 
power, leading to the love of adventure, has stirred men from the 
sordid to the romantic, from the paltry to the great. As the 
Englishman in India to-day looks back to the beginnings of the 
East India Company he has no cause to be ashamed. What was . 
the immediate historic cause of its foundation? It was the 
unification of the Iberian peninsula under Philip II. of Spain. 
Lisbon had been since Vasco da Gama the first and last European 
port. Philip annexed Portugal in 1580; and, being the enemy of 
2Q2 
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the Protestant nations of the north, he made a stoppage in the 
trading of the world. The Dutch were in despair; but they 
recovered their equanimity, and for 100 years threw into ventures 
of their own an enterprise rewarded by unprecedented prosperity. 
The English followed them—slowly, but their hand is on the 
ploughshare still. Much as the Indies meant to Holland, the 
connection was but temporary. England took them into herself 
and nourished her life on them. On the greatest trading nation in 
history commerce with the Indies has left its splendid stigma for 
ever. If we survey with a discriminating eye the ranges of our 
literature, we see that that Company enriched and enlarged the 
national mind and did great things for good. 

It is common knowledge how soon trade demanded a more 
complex body of Englishmen, and the history of British influence 
in India from 1600 to 1858 shows how the enterprise of the trader 
gave way to the dominance of the soldier and of the administrator. 
It is still.in commerce, in administration, and in the things of war 
that the Briton finds his work in India; it is those which even 
now determine the habit of his mind. Often need has brought 
him ; he has come to the country not because he likes her, or the 
work she gives him, but only because in her spacious households 
he has a refuge from the sordidness of poverty—because, as Sir 
Alfred Lyall said, he wants to save himself from growing old in a 
common-place way. To such aman—and perhaps he is the pre- 
vailing type amongst the English in India—the country is hateful 
and dull, or he likes to pretend that it is so in an attempt, generally 
a vain attempt, to cover the traces of a much more ordinary life 
in England. Or again, since the country and the work he does are 
a necessity, his pleasure in India is confined only to his sport. 
Yet not least as soldier and sportsman has the Englishman been 
a gain to India, nor least accorded with the spirit of the more 
actively adventurous of her people. 

In the tradition of British adventure, enterprise, and adminis- 
tration, which broadens and sustains the life and mind of the 
elect among merchants and officials, and more still in the India 
of tradition, will the lover of literature find ample to interest 
him. Changes in the East itself may still distract him, but, 
even if his interest stretches further back. than the voyages of 
Vasco da Gama, he will find in the India of to-day the majority 
of traditions unbroken. ‘In the East they are constant in all 
things,’ said Sir John Chardin in 1686, and it is true to-day. 

Still the millions of India cling to the ancient avocation 
of the tiller of the soil, and follow it under the same primitive 
conditions. They still plough with the simplest of wooden plough- 
shares, and (except in the jungles of the south) the same bright, 
dry air vibrates with the groaning of the machine wheel or the 
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splash of the leather water bags as their oxen draw water 
from the well to irrigate the cultivated ground till the mon- 
‘ soon breaks on the parched surface. They still live in collections 
of huts, generally made of clay, a few rupees a month sufficing 
for the upkeep of a whole family. Their thoughts are seldom 
drawn beyond the routine of the day even when at dawn the cry 
of the muezzin or the ding-dong of the temple bell reminds them 
of the supernatural world to which they give an unquestioning 
belief. So they have lived their lives, even as the mustard has 
filled their fields year by year with its green and yellow growth 
and the palm and the pipal have extended their outlines and their 
shade. Such is the life of the millions of India, and the passing of 
centuries could not change it. Still over her enormous stretches 
the land is divided by one broad distinction into the khet and the 
jungle—that is to say, into the cultivated and the wild. The 
wild is the jungle ; it is but seldom, as ordinary Englishmen have 
understood the word, a dense tropic forest in which some beast of 
prey hides crouching or emerges in its awful symmetry. The 
precipitous declivities beneath the Himalayas, rocky valleys near 
the snows, a breezy hill-top above the rhododendrons, the great 
even, flat expanses, bare but for the scattered tamarinds, varied 
and lovely stretches of plain and hill, the green park-like slopes, 
walnut shaded, of an upland valley in Kashmir—all these are 
jungle. But no matter in what variety of natural environment 
or on what crop he depends to sustain him, the life of the peasant 
cultivator still moves along the same broad lines. Even his village 
community is completed by men pursuing such ancient avocations 
as those of the smith, the carpenter, the leather worker, the 
weaver, the potter, and the priest. 

It is not a general thing to come on the small town in India ; 
one may move for hundreds of miles and find nothing more than 
the villages till one comes to the city. Even there, however, the 
traditions of the centuries have remained unbroken. And, indeed, 
the ancient modes of Oriental life are even more strikingly and 
picturesquely displayed in the succinct environment of the bazaar 
than they could.be in the open fields or amongst the mud huts of 
a village. Even to the present day a traveller when he enters the 
gates of an Indian city receives a startling revelation of the 
gorgeous strangeness which the East has laid up for those that love 
her. It is there most of all that he comes in touch with the 
traditional fascination by which Western observers have been 
so deeply influenced. For there is found in another form the 
same exotic stimulus to imagination as in the palm groves of 
Malabar and in the oasis round a shrine in the deserts of Arabia. 
Such is the fascination which an Indian poetess and reformer 
of the present day, the eloquent Sarojini Nayadu, has con- 
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veyed so cunningly in her verses on ‘ Nightfall in the City of 
Hyderabad.’ 


See how the speckled sky burns like a pigeon’s throat 
Jewelled with embers of opal and peridote. 

See the white river that flashes and scintillates, 
Curved like a tusk from the mouth of the city gates. 
Hark, from the minaret, how the muezzin’s call 
Floats like a battle flag over the city wall. 

From trellised balconies, languid and luminous, 
Faces gleam, veiled in a splendour voluminous. 
Leisurely elephants wind through the winding lanes, 
Swinging their silver bells hanging from silver chains. 
Round the high Charminar sounds of gay cavalcades 
Blend with the music of cymbals and serenades. 


Over the city bridge Night comes majestical, 
Borne like a queen to a sumptuous festival.? 


Such is Hyderabad, the greatest inland city of India, the 
metropolis of England’s faithful ally, His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, the capital of dominions as large as France and supporting 
a population of eleven million people—one of the great rendezvous 
of the scholars, the politicians, and the merchants, not only of 
India, but of Persia and Afghanistan ; and as Hyderabad does, so 
do many other cities, in their own distinct and individual fashion, 
manifest the strangeness and beauty of the Indian Empire. 
Another great centre of the southern expansion of Mongol power 
is Ahmedabad, the chief city of Gujerat, a collection of crowded 
bazaars where the women walk, with their waists bare, in drapings 
of rich and heavy colour, past many an antique gateway and past 
mosques built so long ago that their style was hardly affected by 
the great Persian architects of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and express rather the intricate but sometimes formless 
and occasionally hideous fantasies in which the mind of the 
medieval Hindu so often indulged. But the mosques of Ahmeda- 
bad are not the less interesting for that reason, and many are 
beautiful ; among these the small mosque of Sidi Said is unique 
in charm. Behind its simple pillars one looks into the light 
through eleven panels of fretted stone, seven carved in a con- 
ventional design of small squares, the central four expressing the 
growth of palms and trees in a rich and harmonious intricacy of 
proportioned curves. The city is famous not only for the mosques 
within its walls, but for the magnificent memorials around it. 
“On every side, nodding minarets, decaying palaces and moulder- 
ing aqueducts indicate the former magnificence of Ahmedabad.’ 2 


1 Sarojini Nayadu, The Golden Threshold. 
2 Forbes, Oriental Memoirs. 
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On the south are the tomb and mosque of Shah Alum, the tomb in 
its pavilion of fretted stone, the mosque rising vast beside with 
lofty minarets and a roof of congregated domes. Or again, 
leaving the city by the Ganesh Gate one may find at a distance of 
seven miles the ruins of Sarkhej, surrounding a lake with many 
varieties of graceful architecture, pillars of almost Grecian form, 
cupolas, minarets, and the more massive mausoleums of the Shaikh 
Ahmed and Mahmud Shah, all dating from the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Sarkhej is situated in the midst of the rich terrain around 
Ahmedabad, and the generous growth of trees and crops giving 
shelter to monkey, waraba, and peacock emphasise the romantic 
seclusion of the ruins. The traveller returns to the city on a road 
sheltered by tamarinds. Not the least of the attractions of 
Ahmedabad is the view of the city which awaits him on his return, 
its walls varied with embowering greenery rising above the bed 
of the River Sabarmati ; the river-bed itself is all Oriental anima- 
tion, the inhabitants of the city approaching the water for the puri- 
fication of soul and body, the washermen slapping their clothes 
against the stones, children playing in the sand—a moving 
picture of life and colour. 

It is the great charm of the rivers of India that their brown 
waters take on, and with a more metallic brilliancy, the dazzling 
light and colour of the sky. For it is seldom indeed that 
Indian streams are clear: not, like the Duddon, do they linger 
among flower enamelled banks, nor sparkle like the rippling 
Thames up towards Lechlade. They are not made up of brooks 
bubbling in silvery water over golden gravel. Swollen by 
mountain snow, they rush past bare hills or through mighty 
gorges ; one may see them in the Himalayas, as the Sutlej is 
below Luri, brown, swirling, murderous ; reaching the plains they 
flow sluggish or turbid through the great beds of sand and stones 
which they have taken for themselves in their more voracious 
moods. Around the jungle glistens in the blaze; or the vivid 
greens of a more profuse growth, as beside the lower reaches of 
the Narbada, accentuate the lilac tinge by which their muddied 
waters reflect empurpled skies. But to those who dare the croco- 
dile and sail or swim them they reveal their beauty ; it is so with 
the Sabarmati as it flows down to the city of Ahmedabad and leaves 
the terraces below. 

Ahmedabad and Hyderabad are, with Bijapur, the chief 
cities of the sweep of Mongol dominion to the south. 

Untouched by that great extension of Mussulman power are 
the four famous cities of the Rajput princes, Jodhpur, Udaipur, 
Jaipur and Bundi; and few could be more picturesque. 

Jaipur is unique among the cities of India for the symmetry 
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with which it has been laid out ; broad bazaars leading to the great 
gates run parallel or intersect at right angles, and to add to the 
symmetry of the plan the Maharajah has decreed that all buildings 
but his own palace shall be coloured a pale terra-cotta. Indeed, 
Jaipur has seemed to many a toy creation, a feeble and undignified 
contrast to the State’s ancient capital, Amber ; but in the evening 
light, as the sinking sun tinges the day to gorgeousness, we seem 
indeed to have come upon a ‘ rose-red city half as old as time.’ 
The crowd is thickest where countless doves are cooing around the 
wells and fountains at the intersections of the streets: through the 
glowing bazaars there moves on foot the silent crowd, and among 
them pass the bullock carts, the loaded camels, the eccas, the 
elephants, of typical India: turbaned riders clothed in white 
add to the scene something which is Jaipur’s own. 

Three hundred miles over the Rajputana desert is Jodhpur, 
a city of red sandstone, built on the lower slopes of a towering 
rock. Gateway, palaces, and balconies give in almost every street 
a study subject to the painter, but infinitely more striking are 
the dark purple outlines of the fort rising immense upon the rock 
above to fill the evening sky. Nowhere in the world has a builder 
so combined the greatness of his own conceptions with the remark- 
able in Nature. The fort of Ehrenbreitstein on the Rhine, the 
noble castles of Edinburgh, Salzburg, and Stirling rise each on 
agreatrock. Nothing in Europe, however, can compare with the 
scale of India. It is by the vastness of their proportions that 
the outlines of Jodhpur fort defy comparison, and they look out 
into the far horizon of the desert. 

Udaipur, ‘City of the Sunrise,’ remote in the Aravalla 
jungles, raises its white beauty on the hilly borders of a lake, and 
itself looks down on two famous island palaces. Those who know 
the Lago Maggiore will remember the charm of the churches and 
villas which decorate the Borromean Isles; and on the Lake of 
Geneva is the Ile de Trois Arbres with its maison blanche, the 
beauty of which appeared, so Byron says, so enticing to the 
Prisoner of Chillon: 

Art has taken the loveliest of natural additions to crown the 
chastely ornamented delicacy of the marble palaces on the islands. 
They are worthy of ‘ the City of the Sunrise,’ a treasure jealously 
guarded by the descendant of the Sesodias from any despoiling 
influence from the West. The main bazaar winds from the Gate of 
Elephants to the crest of the hill above the lake ; the crowd moves 
brilliant against the white buildings, the balconies of which, with 
their indented arches, give even a hovel the dignity of a palace and 
make the humblest place of merchandise as attractive as a mansion. 
And indeed in all Indian cities the houses of the great and of the 
lowly are side by side. In Udaipur, as in other Rajput cities— 
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a noble cupola often overshadows hovels of mud; small windows, old- 
fashioned doors and dirty cells are introduced under a superb portico. 
The gilded temples are a favourite rendezvous of the people. The 
Maharana’s palace crowns the hill. 

The palace is a most imposing pile, of a regular form, built of granite 
and marble, rising at least a hundred feet from the ground, and flanked 
with octagonal towers, crowned with cupolas. Although built at various 
periods, uniformity of design has been very well preserved ; nor is there 
in the East a more striking or more majestic structure. It stands upon the 
very crest of a ridge running parallel to, but considerably elevated above, 
the margin of the lake. The terrace, which is at the east chief front of 
the palace, extends throughout its length, and is supported by a triple 
row of arches from the declivity of the ridge. The height of this arcaded 
wall is fully fifty feet ; and although all is hollow beneath yet it is so 
admirably constructed that an: entire range of stables is built on the 
extreme verge of the terrace on which the whole personal force of the 
Rana, elephants, horse and foot, are often assembled. From this terrace 
the city and the valley lay before the spectator whose vision is bounded 
only by the hills shutting out the plain; while from the summit of the 
palace nothing obstructs his range over lake and mountain.? 


Such is Tod’s description of the palace of his beloved Newar, 
but he reserves the extreme of his enthusiasm for Bundi : 


The coup d’eil of the castellated palace of Boondi, from whichever 
side you approach it, is perhaps the most striking in India; but it would 
require a drawing on an extremely large scale to comprehend either its 
picturesque beauties or its grandeur. Throughout Rajwarra, which 
boasts many fine palaces, the Boondi-ca-mahl is allowed to boast the first 
rank: for which it is indebted to situation not less than to the splendid 
additions which it has continually received; for it is an aggregate of 
palaces each having the name of its founder; and yet the whole so well 
harmonises, and the character of the architecture is so uniform, that its 
breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from the peculiarity of the position 
and serve to diversify its beauties . . . gardens are intermingled with 
palaces raised on gigantic terraces . . . whoever has seen the palace of 
Boondi can easily picture to himself the hanging gardens of Semiramis. 


As for the remainder of the city, remoteness has kept unspoilt 
the completeness of its antique charm. Careful observation may 
play upon the striking scene by which the eye was first arrested, 
and feel no tinge of disappointment. Seen from afar, smaller 
palaces and walls and towers crown the summit of a hill over 
whose side is thrown the ghostly covering of the Prince’s palace, 
rising in its harmonious but irregular mass. Beneath, the city 
fills the valley with its rough, white, twisting streets. The 
traveller, as on a vision of long ago, looks down over the crimson 
velvet coverings of his elephant on the elusive but brilliant 
colours of the life of the streets swaying in that mingling of move- 
ment with silence, of tireless activity with unfathomable concen- 
tration, to which the bazaars of India owe their essential fascina- 
tion. He sees the weaver and the money-changer and the orange- 


8 Tod, 1829, p. 474. 
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seller staring in their stalls, the jeweller leaning over bangles and 
anklets and belts of beaten silver, the open barrels of grain, 
the orange and scarlet stuffs of the cloth merchant, the glittering 
show of brass in the metal shop; and level with his eyes are the 
idlers gazing from the balconies and families living on the roofs. 
And he passes through it all by ancient gateways and dilapidated 
mansions, meeting at every few yards a temple, seeing ancient 
buildings decaying into hovels with cowyards at their very doors ; 
yet he remains enchanted with it all. Inside those walls medieval 
barbarity is undisturbed ; there, more than in any city of India, 
the magic of old associations is renewed as in a dream; even 
sordidness itself has put off all its vileness, and is seen superinvested 
in beauty. 

But if Bundi in its antique picturesqueness bears thus a 
comparison with Rothenburg, it might be said that at Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir, we find the Nuremburg of the Orient ; for 
the same medieval quaintness which gives romance and charm 
to the views along the Pegnitz is what attracts us to the wooden 
palaces and bridges of this sequestered city in which the colours of 
India are exchanged for soft rich browns in wood and water. 
Around are the greens of meadowand orchard and chenar, a fortress 
and high hills in the background and beyond the blue distance 
the beauty of the snows. As for the city, the architecture of 
India, generally either majestic or fantastic, is exchanged for a 
mild and homely curiousness, into which the spirit of China and 
Thibet has found its way. Kashmir, indeed, is not India, but it 
was overrun and inhabited by Indian conquerors; its restful 
beauty, and its mild summer temperature, so charmed Western 
travellers after the intensity of Indian colours, and the cruel 
extremes of the climate of the Indian plains 4000 to 5000 feet 
below, that the beauty of Kashmir became associated with the 
stories of India, and seemed a convenient background for the 
fancies of at least one English, or rather Irish, poet. It is to 
Kashmir that Moore takes Lalla Rookh. 

Seldom indeed, if ever, has any place been the direct subject 
of good writing. If we take even romantic description, which 
English writers hardly attempted till the eighteenth century, it 
is because it is romance rather than because it is description that 
we value it. As in all art, the objective must be clothed with 
individuality ; eloquence, to be itself, must draw upon qualities 
outside it. The writer must at once both see and feel: the place 
must mingle with his life and life’s own secret joy ; he must still see 
clear before him, in the light of the sun or moon or stars, with the 
bodily eye, while the ineffable gleam envelops the scene itself in 
the luminous cloud which issues from his soul. The description 
must be saturated with high experience, or at the very least with 
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the distinctive qualities of the writer’s mind. On the height of that 
experience, on the distinction of those qualities, will depend the 
excellence of the achievement, not upon the scene itself except in 
so far as it affects them. Among landscape painters, Corot 
attracts because he reproduces on his canvas the stately and soft 
deliciousness, the almost sensuous attraction he felt in the trees 
which grow in the green pastures and beside the still waters of his 
beloved France ; Turner saturates the eye and mind and heart of 
his admirers with the inward glory he beheld as his outward eye 
rested on the splendour of the evening sky illumining fair hills and 
ancient palaces, and reflecting themselves ever more gorgeously in 
the level surfaces of sea and river. The method is not otherwise in 
literature. In Taine’s Voyage aux Pyrenées or Gautier’s Voyage en 
Espagne accounts of places have become literary masterpieces in 
the one case because description has been decorated with splendid 
and tireless fantasy, in the other by the force which the adrairing 
mind has given words the exhilarating power which the writer 
owed to detailed observation of strange and beautiful and barbaric 
scenes. This is the rarer art. In it Kinglake, alternating ihe. 
lively with the passionate in his style, has done a wonderful thing 
in Eothen ; but the pictures are framed in adventure. Among 
poets, Byron has essayed the same method in Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage ; the value of that poem, however, is in the passages 


where Byron breaks away from his systematic description to 
raptures of admiration or to some congenial theme of personal 
emotion or passionate reflection ; poets are happier in simpler 
and more vivid touches, as in Tennyson’s recollections of Italian 
travel in The Daisy, picturing Milan Cathedral in exclamatory 
phrases 1 


O Milan, O the chanting choirs, 

The giant windows’ blazoned story, 

The height, the space, the gloom, the glory, 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires. 


Prose writers, however, prefer to beguile their readers by 
personal reminiscence or invention when they attempt an account 
of travel. Dickens has indeed been moderately successful in the 
final paragraphs of description in his Pictures from Italy ; in the 
earlier ones he only ludicrously exhibits the parochialism of pure 
materialism. Such was Thackeray’s method in his reminiscences 
of Cairo and the Rhine. Even Stevenson, so felicitous in his 
account of Fontainebleau and Barbizon, did not attempt anything 
of greater length without the free diversion of incident, as in his 
Travels in the Cevennes. Maria Graham, a Scotch lady who was 
in India in 1810, summed up the matter with Johnsonian finality : 
‘ The scenes of Nature, however charming to the eye, must tire in 
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description, for want of a sufficient variety and precision in the 
language we must use.’ 4 

These reflections must temper any considerations of those 
who have written of India from direct observation ; as for those 
great writers in England itself to whom the East provided 
inspiration, only one had seen the East. Place is to them not 
even the environment of a personal spiritual experience as the 
Enganean Hills touched upon Shelley’s tragic memories and ideal 
dreams, or as the coast between Venice and Ravenna gave its 
melancholy tone to the conversation between Maddolo and 
Julian. For at first the literary world was content to take the 
name of India as hardly more than a symbol of bountiful opulence, 
a hint of something exceeding European experience in wealth and 
worldly gorgeousness ; it made more concrete in suggestiveness 
or in the imagination those qualities of experience which are 
suggested by such words as ‘portentous,’ ‘brilliant,’ ‘ exotic.’ 
Gradually an essence was distilled from the accounts of the 
travellers which nourished more definite conceptions. The colour- 
ing demanded in political or religious ceremonials was here 
thrown upon a distant cloud with tints not less splendid, and 
supplemented the casual but sometimes surprising details which 
the great writers had picked up from the narratives of the 
voyagers. So all through, when not distracted by the grotesquely 
luxurious tastes of the Britisher, or the unintelligible ways of the 
native potentate, the literary interest of all our great writers in the 
country was concentrated upon the dazzling strangeness both of 
the natural and supernatural environment of her swathed myriads 
of people. That, too, is constant to this day ; and it is that which 
even now makes the morning view of the Ghats at Benarés one of 
the most wonderful in the world. From the Maharajah’s palace 
at Ramnagar, the river, laden with supernatural virtue, sweeps 
with its even, irresistible, gleaming flow to lave the succession of 
steps where the faithful descend towards the water to consummate 
the holiest pilgrimate of Hindustan. The steps are occupied by a 
multitude, concentrated in one intention, ever ascending and 
descending in garbs where the crimson, orange, and scarlet mingle 
with pink and pale green and white—all in the intense Indian 
light—in a phantasmagoria made ever more brilliant by the shining 
of the brass and copper vessels, in which the women carry away 
on their heads the holy water. Contrasted with this animation 
are the traffickers who sit beneath enormous flax umbrellas to cater 
to the needs of those worshippers moving up and down the steps. 
Dignity is added to the animation beside the river bythe succession 
of palaces and temples which fill the background of the Ghats, 
‘ old palaces and towers quivering within the wave’s intenser day.” 


* Narrative, p. 78, 
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All are dominated by the influence of the Ganges, even as they in 
return beautify her waters with their reflection. 

If India is stored with such a power of fascination, why is it that 
so many turn from her in listlessness or disgust? As she has 
charmed, so has she repelled. One reason is the conditions of the 
life which Europeans have been forced to live. They have 
abandoned their early associations, they can make no permanent 
home, and they can never depend on seeing again even the closest 
friends that they may find ; they may expect at a few days’ notice 
to move to places and communities they have never known, and 
even the unity of the family is broken by the exigencies of climate 
and education. Further, the young man, who has already given 
up his home and his early friends, has often found his days occu- 
pied in a routine absolutely divorced from his interests and his 
education, which leaves him bored as well as lonely; and it is 
more than likely that his sympathies will fail to comprehend both 
Indians and Anglo-Indians. To this must be added the trials of 
the climate ; hence the reflections of the Englishman, the out- 
pouring of his afflictions : 

My sinews take no rest. . . . I am a brother to dragons, and a com- 
panion to owls. My skin is black upon me, and my bones are burned with 
heat. My harp also is turned to mourning, and my organ into the voice 
of them that weep. 


And what of India herself? In her long stretches of plain 
there is monotony, and her typical landscapes are seldom without 
a suggestion of melancholy; her dust, which often beautifies, 
may also choke ; even the luxuriance of her tropic growth in the 
south may nauseate, her brilliant light become a glare; mists 
hide her mountains; her picturesque bazaars are often filthy, 
and her airs fling out the odours not only of orange blossoms, but 
of undrained gutters and of sweating crowds ; for their strange- 
ness can sometimes fail in its attraction. Dusty and hideous 
India has often seemed. Melancholy is her garment. She offers 
no home to the Northerner, for she cannot be for long the white 
man’s country. India must always exert her repulsion as well 
as her charm. The stranger within her gates is a wanderer in an 
enchanted land, or such an exile as sat down and wept by the 
waters of Babylon, unable to sing in such a land. The secret of 
the matter is her strong individuality. The characteristics of 
the country are so marked, the atmosphere is so strong, that they 
act upon the foreigner as the presence of a strong personality 
might act upon himin a room. They are before his consciousness 
as a continual source of either pleasure or vexation. They make 
India an object of personal love or hate. A Brandenburger in 
Denmark, a Spaniard in California, an Australian in Gallipoli, 
might or might not pass his days unconscious of the influence of 
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the country around him, oblivious of what it was working upon 
his soul. With the a in India it would be impossible. In 
his youth— 
From the East came the breath of its odours, 
And its heat melted soft in the haze, 
While he dimly discerned thy pagodas, 
O Cybele, ancient of days ; 
Heard the hum of thy mystic processions, 
The echo of myriads who cry, 
And the wail of their vain intercessions 
Through the bare empty vault of the sky. 


In the early dreams of ambition when he was caught by the 
chinking of gold the country drew him away in the chains of her 
vague splendours, later to inflict on him the bitterness of slavery 
for such a tyrant. 
Thous hast racked him with duns and diseases, 
And he lies, as thy scorching winds blow, 
Recollecting old England’s sea breezes 
On his back in a lone bungalow ; 
At the slow coming darkness repining, 
How he girds at the sun till it sets, 
As he marks the long shadows declining 
O’er the Land of Regrets. 


But this ‘ Land of Regrets’ loves to give a yet more signal 
exhibition of her mesmeric power. As her hold over her own 


people is so strong that many of them believe that even to take 
ship and leave her is a defilement, and resent a gibe at her as a 
husband might resent an insult to his wife, so likewise is her 
influence over the stranger. He whom she has enticed in his 
youth, and whom she has shown she can torture in his later age, 
has gone back to the West to spread the story he heard echoed in 
his first eager fancy. ‘In the idleness and obscurity of home,’ 
wrote Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1816, ‘they look back with 
fondness to the country where they have been useful and 
distinguished, like the ghosts of Homer’s heroes who prefer the 
exertions of a labourer on the earth to all the listless enjoyments 
of Elysium.’ 

Still the voyagers from India maintain the ancient traditions 
of the traders. They roused the avarice and enthusiasm of the 
West by their account of the country’s wealth and the commodities 
with which she could indulge the luxurious tastes of the wealthy 
either in Asia or in Europe. They maintain it in their stories of 
the snake and tiger, of the spacious bungalow and attentive 
servants, of their polo and their dinners and the round of official 
life. And still the imagination of England looks back over the pro- 
saic to romantic pictures,—sees the glitter of snowy crags through 
the branches of deodars, sees the mosque and the temple, the 
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flames of the poinsiana regia flaunting to the height of houses its 
unrelieved mass of gold and scarlet, the elephant and the palm, 
the fakir naked in the sun, the royal pageantry and the rajah in 
durbar ; and through these the clearness of the air, and the power 
of the sun and o: the moon, and the shining of the blue unclouded 
weather. And with it all comes that breath of odours, and the 
ear hears in memory the tap-tap of the goldbeaters, and the cry 
of the vendors in their stalls, the cicalas and the crickets, the 
murmur of the wind among the pines, and the immense silences 
and the roar of tropic storms. Magical India, wonderful in 
the heat and dust and colour of the plains, her mountains are 
the courts of the Lord where the lover’s heart rejoices in con- 
tenting the desire and longing which it had to enter into them— 
wonderful India, land of oppression, sickness, starvation, and 
pride! Can we see what India means to Europe by seeing what 
it has meant ? 
R. E. GoRDON GEORGE. 
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QUEST OF THE EMBRYONIC GENIUS 


THE problems associated with genius, the mystery connected with 
its nature and origin, have at all times been of absorbing interest 
to civilised men. We theorise as to its genesis, and sometimes 
flatter ourselves that we are about to disclose the secrets surround- 
ing it, but only to find that they elude our grasp. At one time 
the psychologist or philosopher, at another the biologist or 
eugenist, appears to be near the solution when a concrete instance 
occurs which defeats all his surmises and the mystery remains 
hidden. Personally one feels that some day the combined 
efforts of the biologist, eugenist, psychologist, and possibly those 
of the trained educationist, may clear up the abstruse connections 
of genius. Much has been written concerning the psychology of 
the full-fledged genius, but so far no satisfactory explanation has 
been given as to why he is what he is. It has often struck me 
that in our endeavours to solve the question as to the nature and 
origin of genius we have commenced at the wrong end—from the 
fully developed species : one has wondered whether there is not 
more hope in trying to search for an explanation in its earliest 
manifestations ; few have embarked on the quest of the embryonic 
genius and told us what to do with him when he has been dis- 
covered. Most of the literature connected with the problems of 
the youthful potential genius deal with the academic rather than 
the practical side. These problems seem to me to have serious 
practical issues, with some of which it is here proposed to make a 
few remarks. The subject is comparatively new, and regarding it 
one dare not do more than make a few hesitating tentative 
suggestions. 

So far as one can see, the first task is to find the embryonic 
genius in our primary, secondary, and preparatory schools, 
ascertain whether there is any form of special training by which 
we can foster his exceptional powers, and finally decide how he 
can best employ his talents for the good of the nation. All who 
have given this subject much thought will recognise that it is one 
of the most important that can engage our attention. 

One of the first indications of potential genius in school 
children is unusual precocity or mental supernormality. The age 
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at which this phase of it appears varies considerably ; in the 
majority of cases it is obvious before the age of seven years. In 
such a new branch of educational research in our schools there are 
naturally difficulties to overcome in the diagnosis of precocity— 
gauging its degree, classifying the children endowed with it, etc.— 
but we may be sure that when attention has been concentrated on 
these difficulties they will in course of time be removed. Few 
thinkers of the present day will agree with Rousseau that ‘ the great 
souls can find their way alone,’ and without our care. These 
endowed children are among the priceless treasures of the nation ; 
to neglect or ignore them is almost a criminal waste of the gifts of 
Providence to us; we cannot afford to be thoughtlessly inatten- 
tive to the special requirements of our brilliant children while 
other nations are busy endeavouring to discover their mentally 
endowed boys and girls and making the best possible use of them 
for the good of their race. Rousseau’s principle has been adopted 
in our schools in the past ; the consequence has been that our 
exceptionally clever children have never been given their 
chance. America, ever practical, grasped the splendid oppor- 
tunity offered by the Great War to classify the grades of intelli- 
gence of the American people, based on the results of observations 
made on the 1,700,000 recruits raised. The examiners in grading 
the recruits used the term employed by psychologists, Intelligence 
Quotient, and the following table gives the result : 


Grade A «= very superior intelligence . 4:5 per cent. 
B «superior intelligence . ‘a 
C + = high average intelligence . 16:5 
C average intelligence . - 25 
C — = low average intelligence . 20 
D «inferior intelligence . - %I5 
D — = very inferior intelligence . 10 


Some dispiriting conclusions have been drawn from this 
comprehensive table (and the details connected with it, into which 
one cannot here enter) by Lothrop Stoddard in his latest work, 
The Revolt against Civilisation : 

The overwhelming weight of evidence indicates that the A and B 
elements in America are barely reproducing themselves, while the other 
elements are increasing at rates proportional to their decreasing intellectual 
capacity ; in other words, that intelligence is to-day being steadily bred out 
of the American population. 


There are some grounds for stating that these conclusions hold 
good to a certain extent regarding the British race likewise. In 
general terms it may be remarked that we possess many of the 
characteristics of our American cousins and follow a somewhat 
similar mode of life; therefore the foregoing quotation is not 
without its significance to us. 

VoL. XCII—No. 548 RR 
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We may for practical purposes assume that the relative pro- 
portion of supernormals among boys and girls, and of geniuses 
among men and women, is much about the same, and that in the 
two sexes intellectuality is similarly distributed. In making this 
statement one is treading on thin ice ; it is open to criticism, for, so 
far as I know, we are not in possession of trustworthy statistics on 
the point, and I should be very reluctant to press my opinion 
on this aspect of the subject. The assumption is from general 
analogy, and one does not see any grave objection to basing our 
classification of boys and girls on it. 

Let us now see what is being done regarding the selection and 
training of supernormal children. There are roughly about as 
many supernormals as there are subnormals. Goddard in his 
Levels of Intelligence states that of 100 children entering school 
forty-five will have intelligence that will not develop beyond the 
mental age of twelve years: their education should be of an 
expansive rather than of an intensive type ; they should be made 
acquainted with a wider range of facts rather than be made to 
apply arrested intelligences to aspects of subjects beyond their 
mental grasp. Of the remaining fifty-five pupils, twenty-five, 
having intelligence of thirteen or fourteen years of age, 1.¢. 
average intelligence, could benefit by higher elementary education. 
The remaining thirty have intelligence above the average, 1.¢. 
are supernormals, and are fit for secondary education in all its 
forms. Itis possible that not more than a single real genius will 
be discovered in a hundred of this 30 per cent. ; even that result 
would be a valuable asset to the nation, while the remainder would, 
it is presumed, receive advanced training, bring their higher talents 
to bear on the professions or callings they adopt, and tend to raise 
the standard of efficiency in any work in which they were engaged. 
It was in connection with the education of the backward and feeble- 
minded that originally the question as to the diagnosis of the 
supernormal child arose. A small amount of consideration is now 
being given to the supernormal child, but it is incomparably less 
than that bestowed upon the subnormal one. 

Efforts have been made to work out a basis for gauging super- 
normality by comparing certain physical measurements in children 
with their order of merit in school, but without trustworthy results. 
Again, the actual degree of success of pupils in school has been 
employed for the purpose; but it is plain that in many cases 
clever children will only work up to the standard required of them, 
especially if rapid completion of tasks increases their hours of 
play. When precocity really exists it is obvious to both teachers 
and parents. 


1 Dr. R. R. Rust (of Aberdeen) in Report of Conference of Educational 
Associations, 1921, p. 324. 
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A complete survey of intelligence of boys and girls at school 
appears to be necessary. One effect of this would be the deter- 
mination of which children are supernormal. Apart from the 
untrustworthy tests already mentioned, many others are available. 
In Berlin there has been for some years a regular system for 
ascertaining which pupils are fitted for higher or secondary 
education, and the selections are said to have justified this classi- 
fication ; the tests are applied at the age of thirteen, but earlier 
testing is certainly desirable. Attempts have likewise been made 
to measure supernormality by the degree of success with which 
mentally gifted boys and girls can condense the work of two years 
into one. The most useful application of practical psychology on 
record was that employed by the Americans in classifying the 
grades of intelligence possessed by the 1,700,000 men recruited 
for the Great War, already referred to. They used three systems 
of tests. The first embraced groups up to 500 in number who 
could read English ; it occupied fifty minutes. There were 212 
questions arranged so as to be answered by crossing out, under- 
lining, or checking ; the scoring was so planned that the variations 
in values due to the personal equation of the examiners was 
eliminated. The second group was for foreigners, men who 
could not write, and those who failed in the first groups. This 
also occupied fifty minutes, and was conducted with groups 
varying from seventy-five to 300; the general intelligence was 
gauged through picture or concrete material. The third group 
was individual, applied only in special cases or in failures in the 
first two groups. The purpose arrived at was economy of time 
and effort in the formation and preparation of an army for the 
field 


by predicting classifications of unsifted material. Some remarkable con- 
firmations of the value of the method were obtained by applying the tests 
in cases where the material had already been subjected to the ordinary 
military processes. Curves were plotted out showing the relation of 
officers, men selected for officers’ training corps, sergeants, corporals, 
literate and illiterate privates. In every case the correspondence was 
close. (The Times, August 1, 1922.) 


This method appears to be simple and facile, and, with some well- 
thought-out modification for different ages of school children, 
might serve the purpose under reference. 

Probably none of these methods of diagnosing supernormality 
and measuring its degree are really accurate ; I have no doubt that 
much more positive and trustworthy systems will be evolved in 
years tocome. The tests in operation do something in that direc- 
tion, and if carried out as a routine in our schools will partly atone 
for the omission in the past. No one is responsible for this omission : 


the present recognition of the existence of such a gap is an evolu- 
RR2 
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tionary phase in our educational system ; the educational methods 
now in operation in our council schools are on an incomparably 
sounder footing than they were when compulsory national educa- 
tion was introduced in 1872. — 

With our: present complete system of medical examination of 
school children on entering school,during school life, and on leaving 
school, there should not be any insuperable difficulty in carrying 
out the most approved form of mental test, beginning the first test 
at from ten to twelve years of age for assignment to higher educa- 
tion, and the last on leaving school as a guide to the pupil’s future 
calling. Later on, when the system of surveying intelligence is 
fully developed, earlier tests would doubtless be adopted. In this 
way, in the course of a few decades, we should be in possession of 
a more or less complete census of the intellectual capacity of the 
rising generations of the nation. 

Usually our ordinary schools are equipped, organised, and 
staffed for average or normal children, among whom the super- 
normal child, as a rule, gets no individual or special attention ; the 
inevitable result is that the really clever children are kept back and 
the dull ones pushed on. As Dr. Rust says, ‘ by leaving the super- 
normal child unprovided for we are sacrificing him on the altar of 
the average’; the result frequently is that the brilliant child 
becomes idle and tends to look down upon his less fortunate 
class fellow in school. With the view to adapting ordinary schools 
to pupils of exceptional brilliancy attempts have been made to 
force the latter to crowd the curricula of two years into one. This 
may possibly be done without serious harm during elementary 
school training; one feels confident that such a course during 
the secondary school period is placing too great a strain on super- 
normal pupils at a time when their physical growth is in rapid 
progress. Further, the mentally gifted pupil thus dealt with would 
be possibly one, two, or more years younger than his ordinary 
class fellows, and therefore less able to compete successfully with 
them in outdoor games and athletic exercises, a circumstance that 
may depress or have some detrimental effect on him. I would 
not strain this point, although it appears to be deserving of 
consideration. 

Individualisation of tuition is now in some schools helping in a 
small degree to foster the requirements of supernormal pupils, but 
it does not meet the needs adequately ; individual instruction has 
not removed the difficulties connected with subnormal children. 
At present the smouldering fire of the embryonic genius never gets 
the opportunity of bursting into a blaze. 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air. 


Precocity fills some parents with apprehension because it seems 
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to adumbrate mediocrity or worse. There is no foundation for 
such alarm ; in all probability the mental coefficient in healthy 
brilliant children remains constant. Under such a misapprehension 
some parents retard the higher education of their bright and clever 
children, and in doing so rob their gifted offspring of the very 
incentive required to bring out their exceptional powers ; the result 
is failure to maintain the reputation of an earlier age. I would like 
to make it clear that in my opinion this does not apply to the 
supernormal child anterior to its beginning work in the primary 
school. Forcing the exceptional powers of the bright and clever 
child before it reaches the age of six may do it much harm by inter- 
fering with the anatomical development of its brain. The mentally 
endowed child after the age mentioned will learn in a year what the 
ordinary child will take several years to absorb, and he does so 
without any risk and apparently without much effort. In general 
terms it may be stated that supernormal children are quite as 
likely to be healthy as ordinary children. Goddard, however, 
differentiates between thoroughly healthy genuinely gifted chil- 
dren, and those in whom exceptional brilliancy is associated with 
nervousness, and he indicates that the latter need much care. 

Among these supernormals a small number will be found to be 
on a much higher mental plane than their class fellows in one 
direction or another. The discovery of these will be specially 
useful during the secondary school stage; they are probably 
among the boys and girls who are going to do things for the nation 
in due course, and they should have every possible facility to 
develop their special gifts. The State will be greatly the gainer 
by studying the special requirements of the children we are 
considering ; he would be an intrepid person who would venture 
to predict what the best of these supernormal children will do in 
the years to come. Personally I believe that, given all possible 
facilities, they will bring in new lights and new truths and be the 
means of introducing new agencies for good in the nation. 

The British nation has been given a high proportion of the real 
geniuses of the world, and this fact would appear to lend support 
to the presumption indulged in by many to the effect that we are 
among God’s chosen people. This statement may not be altogether 
without foundation. In the experimental tests of the 1,700,000 
recruits raised for the Great War in the United States the correla- 
tion between intelligence and racial origin was one of the factors 
recorded, and the result is very satisfactory to English immigrants. 
England was facile princeps on the top of the list, showing a 
superiority of intelligence in 19°7 per cent., as compared with 
Scotland 13, Germany 83; Norway and Ireland were equal 
with 4:1; Poland was a bad last with 05. The table showing 
inferiority of intelligence also speaks highly for the British 
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race, England was highest in the racial list with only 8-7 per cent. ; 
Scotland was fourth with 13°6. Italy had 63°4 and Poland 69'9. 
Whatever truth there may or may not be in the assumption that 
the British race are among the elect, we can have no doubt that the 
specially endowed people we are considering have among them 
the highest types of intellectuality and the most penetrating minds, 
and many will agree with me that these priceless attributes are 
given them to carry out particular purposes for the good of the 
nation, and possibly for the good of all mankind. 

The wise educator of supernormals in secondary schools will 
note the special leanings of his pupils, and he will guide their 
talents along those channels ; it is all but morally certain that 
these are the directions in which the maximum results will be 
obtained. The application of this principle covers a wide field. 
Milton, to bring out special talents in his pupils, 
would try all their peculiar gifts of nature, and if there were any secret 
excellence among them, would fetch it out and give it fair opportunities 
to advance itself by, which could not but mightily redound to the good of 
the nation. 


It appears to me to be advisable to provide special classes for 
supernormal pupils in ordinary schools ; some who seriously con- 
sider the question might even be disposed to say special schools. 
It may be thought that this would tend to engender conceit in 
these gifted ones, but so far as it has been attempted this has not 
been the case ; as all the pupils in these special classes would be 
exceptionally intelligent, they would have to compete with one 
another, and therefore each would be surrounded by equally 
clever companions. The class curricula can be readily framed to 
keep them mentally extended, which is one of the conditions to 
bring about the full development of their mental capabilities. All 
that one at present pleads for is that these supernormals be 
diagnosed as early as possible, classed separately from the normals 
and subnormals, and given as much attention as is now devoted to 
subnormal children. We are at present educating 15,138 feeble- 
minded children in special schools at a cost of 436,000/. per 
annum. It is estimated that there are 31,000 such children in 
England and Wales ; to deal with all these in the same way would 
cost over 1,400,000/. 

It is highly probable that for some years to come many mistakes 
in the diagnosis of supernormality will be made and disappoint- 
ments will be experienced, but even if only 1 per cent. (or less) 
turns out to be a genius, he or she will be an invaluable asset to 
the nation. Huxley told us that 
a small percentage of the population is born with that most excellent 


quality, a desire for excellence, or with special aptitudes of some sort or 
another. It is most important to catch these exceptional people and turn 
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them to account for the good of the nation. If the nation could purchase 
a potential Watt or Faraday at a cost of 100,000/. down, he would be dirt 
cheap at the money. 


It is impossible to predict which of these supernormals are 
embryonic geniuses, but with improved methods of diagnosis in 
the future and more accurate means of gauging the degree of super- 
normality we will, I believe, be able to determine those on the 
highest mental plane. For the present we should trust that one or 
more in a hundred will compensate for the special attention and 
training given to the whole class of supernormals ; it is a sort of 
speculation. In almost every branch of science and philosophy, 
industry and finance, and in many large undertakings, speculation 
‘means progress, and absence of speculation stagnation. In science 
in particular most of our great discoveries have arisen out of 
assumptions, anticipations, or speculations. 

Let us assume that a certain number of these supernormals 
have been selected for special training with facilities to work out 
the problems that are “ biting’ them and urging them onwards. 
Without presuming to dictate to these potential geniuses, one 
might remark that it is of the utmost importance to their future 
to recognise that there are natural limits to mental energy. Many 
great minds have been lost to the world by ignoring this fact. 
There must come a time when, if the physical organism through 
which the mind works, #.e. the brain, is driven under too high and 
too continuous pressure, it declines to function and demands rest. 
It is during these important rest periods that the subconscious 
mind of the genius evolves mysterious secrets. Huxley warned 
the educator against ‘ book-gluttony and lesson-bibbing,’ and 
preached the advisability of allowing the brain to lie fallow 

periodically, for, he said, after due rest “ the next crop of thought 
will certainly be all the fuller in the ear and the weeds fewer.’ 
Psychologists tell us that the mind knows more after a period of 
rest than it did before. 
The mind works in secret in bringing to perfection the ideas and images 
received by it with or without the knowledge of consciousness. 


Periods of rest from concentrated effort are of the greatest import- 
ance to supernormals in all stages of their education, and should 
be encouraged as much as those of riveted attention. It is, as 
F. W. H. Myers states, from his subliminal consciousness that man 
receives more vivid images than his purely intuitive faculty can 
create or his more energetic reflection can supply. In these images 
lies his originality. These inspirations are the brighter when 
consciousness is least busy. No spurring of the brain to forced 
labour will ever create a flash of genius; no conscious effort of 
concentration or cudgelling the cerebrum to extra work will kindle 
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the divine spark: the occurrence of these scintillations seems to 
require an atmosphere of calm restfulness, though not necessarily 
idleness. Myers defines a genius as a person with the power of 
utilising a wider range than other men can utilise the faculties in 
some degree innate in all; he conceives the inspiration of genius 
as in truth a subliminal uprush, an emergence into the current of 
ideas which he has not consciously originated, but which have 
shaped themselves beyond his will in the deeper regions of his 
being. R. L. Stevenson expresses much the same in simpler 
language when he tells us that he used to lie a-bed before he slept for 
the night setting ‘ the brownies ’ to do his work for him ; the part 
of the work done during sleep was carried out by ‘ the brownies’ : 


But [he says] that which is done when I am up and about is by no means 
necessarily mine, since all goes to show the brownies have had a hand in 
it even then. 


Having found our potential genius, he should be given every 
possible opportunity of developing what is in him, remembering 
that he is something different from the rest of us ordinary mortals ; 
he will probably set about his task in no orthodox fashion, for 
the ways of the genius are seldom reducible to rules: he is a 
species who would be handicapped by regulations. Give him his 
head and he will finish the course and come in an easy first ; if he 
were to be given definite and rigid instructions as to how he is to 
run therace, wecan safely predict his being among the ‘also rans’— 
his intuition formulates the line he must adopt to do that for 
which he has been given his insight. The highest discovery 
in science, philosophy, or other subject will never be made 
to order; ‘neither under utilitarian control of practical men, 
nor under the decorous roll of committees are the finest results 
likely to be achieved.’ In many cases the genius is unable to 
give reasons for what he does or thinks; he is on a higher 
plane than the reasoner or philosopher. I would not for a 
moment be understood to deprecate the co-operation of the 
young genius with older men working in the same field. The 
young and inexperienced worker may get valuable advice and 
possibly guidance from a senior fellow worker who has a more 
comprehensive grasp of general principles. It is also remote 
from my intention to depreciate in the smallest degree some of the 
stages of the work of the genius carried out under the direction 
of another trained mind enriched by a storehouse of experience ; 
such subordination is often necessary in completing the details 
connected with the evolution of a great principle, and the different 
ways in which such a principle can be adapted to actual practice. 
Indeed, such co-operation is going on in our universities, colleges, 
and technical institutions all over the country at the present 
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moment. The general statement holds good, however, that the 
genius should have full liberty to conduct his research, or whatever 
work he has in hand, in his own way, and where he cannot afford 
to do so’out of his own pocket he should be provided with the 
wherewithal from some other source. 

It is encouraging to recognise that in the British Empire some 
effort is now being made to rope in our potential scientific and 
other geniuses ; our aim should be to perfect the means of finding 
these gifted persons—they are scattered in small numbers in all 
classes of the community—and placing at their disposal whatever 
they require for the full development of their ideas or inspirations. 
We are in the fortunate age in which a recognition of real original 
and epoch-making work is awakening, and, further, the great 
minds of our day fully appreciate the fact that, although much of 
that work may have no direct or obvious practical application, 
it may fulfil the purpose of forging invisible links in the chain of 
important discovery. 

Latent genius is at times kindled in obscure persons, but 
is extinguished for want of pabulum to work on—absence of 
opportunities for its manifestation and full development. It is 
probable that there are undiscovered geniuses at the present 
moment who for want of such opportunities are unable to work 
out ideas or principles that might greatly enrich the nation in one 
way or another. The nation at this moment is much in need of 


those who combine with genius a rich intelligence, high vitality, 
and an irrepressible desire for excellence. Such rare people can 
achieve practically anything they aim at; let us make every 
possible effort to find them. 


P. HEHIR. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ON INTERCOMMUNION 


THE first reaction of Christendom to the appeal and resolutions 
of the Lambeth Conference was one of thankfulness and re- 
joicing that a great branch of the Christian Church had, as it 
was said, courageously advanced in its attitude towards the 
union of the Christian Church, and had made good and wise 
suggestions as to suitable and practical first steps. It is probably 
true that this is the first time that the chief officers of any Christian 
Church have met together and spontaneously endeavoured to 
examine their own position and their relation to other Com- 
munions with a view to finding a method of approach. The 
appeal and resolutions drawn up by them were everywhere 
hailed with enthusiasm and delight. 

This first outburst of enthusiasm soon subsided. And the 
leaders of other Communions examined more critically all that 
the Lambeth Conference had put forth. It was perfectly right 
and perfectly natural that it should beso. The Bishops neither 
hoped nor expected that their suggestions would be accepted 
before they had been submitted to the closest scrutiny and were 
fully and thoroughly understood by those to whom they were 
addressed. They had no wish to bring about a reunion of men 
and women who were being borne along together on the crest 
of a wave of emotion, knowing that such a union could not be 
permanent. 

As the weeks and months passed, the enthusiasm gave place 
to feelings of disappointment and even suspicion, the intensity 
of which, I venture to hope, was the result of the swinging 
pendulum. It has always and everywhere been admitted that 
the action of the Lambeth Conference represented a real advance 
of the Anglican Communion in that through its chief officers 
that Church, for the first time, publicly recognised the Christians 
of other Communions as brothers and sisters, it recognised the 
spiritual reality of their ministries, and it earnestly concerned itself 
to find a satisfactory means of approach; but disappointment 
was keen in that those resolutions seemed to fortify more strongly 
even than before some of its old entrenched positions, especially 
Episcopacy, while the general effect of the resolutions was to 
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discourage what were then the growing practices of exchange 
of pulpits and intercommunion. 

I do not wish to take up space in discussing the seemingly 
uncompromising words ‘ The Episcopate is the one means of 
providing such a ministry,’ and ‘It cannot approve of general 
schemes of . . . exchange of pulpits,’ because I believe that 
these words, taken alone, most inadequately represent the mind 
and spirit of the Lambeth Conference, and I feel sure that when 
other Communions have followed the example of the Anglican 
Communion, and have discussed among themselves the matter 
of Reunion on its merits and apart from the Lambeth Report, 
these words will be understood in their true meaning, and will 
prove no hindrance to the realisation of our hopes. 

But the question of intercommunion is quite different, and 
the disappointment and suspicion felt on this score are to some 
extent at least justified. Is it amy wonder that our brethren 
should think us inconsistent when they read ‘ We acknowledge 
all those who believe in our Lord Jesus and have been baptised 
into the name of the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us member- 
ship in the universal Church of Christ which is His Body,’ and 
‘It is not that we call in question for a moment the Spiritual 
Reality of the ministries of those Communions which do not 
possess the Episcopate. On the contrary we thankfully acknow- 
ledge that these ministries have been manifestly blessed and 
owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace’; and then 
on the top of these friendly declarations, ‘ It should be regarded 
as the general rule of the Church that Anglican Communicants 
should receive Holy Communion only at the hands of ministers 
of their own Church or of Churches in Communion therewith’ ? 

That for the Lambeth Conference to take any other line 
than this with reference to the subject of intercommunion would 
have been a serious change of front cannot be denied. Speaking 
of the Union Communion Service held at the close of the now 
famous Kikuyu Conference of 1913, the consultative body of 
the Lambeth Conference said, ‘ We are bound to add that any 
attempt to treat it as a precedent, or to encourage habitual 
action of the kind, must be held to be inconsistent with the 
principles of the Church of England.’ Canon Streeter, in Restate- 
ment and Reunion, a book, by the way, which breathes throughout 
the spirit of Christian Fellowship and Love, himself suggests 
two restrictions upon intercommunion: ‘ (rt) Members of non- 
Episcopal Churches living within easy and convenient reach of 
their own denominations, should not be admitted to Communion 
unless in highly exceptional circumstances. (2) . . . No Bishop 
or priest, whether at home or in the mission-field, should himself 
partake of the Communion when administered by one who is 
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not episcopally ordained.’ Dr. Headlam, in his Bampton 
Lectures, The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion, 
says: ‘The fundamental reason against intercommunion as 
suggested is not doubts about orders or sacraments. It is the 
fact that we are disunited. Intercommunion, such as is pro- 
posed, would be just as irregular with the Roman Church and 
the Greek Orthodox Church as it is with the Presbyterians or 
Congregationalists. Our separations have arisen owing to 
differences not considered light or unimportant on faith and 
order. Many of the differences still exist. The badge and symbol 
of that separation are still enshrined in our formularies. It 
may be that we consider them now meaningless and unimportant. 
I daresay we do. But if that be so, let our Churches through 
their representatives formally meet together and discuss these 
differences. Let us make up our minds in what we disagree 
and then terminate our disunion. When that is done, then let 
us meet together in the Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ as the symbol of restored Communion.’ 

These quotations, and we could add many more, show that 
the position taken by the Lambeth Conference was that gene- 
rally held throughout the Anglican Communion, and the Confer- 
ence was not prepared to depart from it. 

And yet I want to plead earnestly for another way of looking 
at this question of intercommunion. The eager earnestness 
which characterises our Saviour’s high-priestly prayer in 
St. John xvii. when he prayed ‘ that they may be one’ seems 
to suggest that, knowing full well the frailty of our nature, He 
foresaw only too clearly the horrible possibility of disunion 
which has been so tragically realised in the history of Christendom. 
‘ That the world may believe that Thou didst send me!’ Who 
can tell what the history of missions might have been if only 
the Church had remained one, ‘ one in faith and spirit, one in 
charity’? But it is idle to spend our time in vain regrets for 
what might have been ; rather let us be up and doing ; and, thank 
God, Christian men everywhere are feeling the impulse to get 
together, to adjust our differences, and enter into the fullness 
of Christian fellowship. 

It is one of the saddest facts in the history of Christianity 
that the Lord’s Supper, which was given as a symbol of love 
and fellowship, should have become the battle ground of some 
of the fiercest controversies that have disturbed the Church. 

The solemn institution of the Lord’s Supper was one of the 
most significant of all our Lord’s actions. It must have been 
a highly impressive ceremony, one which would burn itself into 
the hearts and consciences of His disciples. But what was the 
practical purpose of the command to continue the observance ? 
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It is the greatest of the Church’s corporate acts. It is essentially 
a corporate act; deprived of its corporate aspects it loses much 
of its meaning. Is it too much to suppose that the institution 
of the Holy Eucharist was prompted by the very same feelings 
which prompted the high-priestly prayer, namely, the longing 
that His Church should remain in the closest union—a union 
comparable to that between the Father and the Son ? 

May we not fairly think that our Lord foreseeing the possi- 
bility of breaches of fellowship within his Church gave them 
this great corporate service as a means of preserving union or 
of recovering it if lost ? 

This I submit is a new, or at any rate unusual, way of regard- 
ing the Holy Eucharist, so far as the Anglican Communion is 
concerned at any rate. One can nowhere find it suggested that 
the Holy Communion may be the appointed means of healing 
up our broken fellowship. Rather is it regarded, as in the 
quotation from Dr. Headlam above, as the symbol of restored 
Communion. 

' It is suggested that the leaders of the several Communions 

should get together and discuss their points of disagreement 
and adjust their differences. That sounds like good counsel, 
but practically it is well-nigh impossible ; the Communions are 
too large, their points of view too various, their internal difficulties 
too numerous for any really representative body to meet together. 
To limit ourselves to this one way of recovering the unity of 
the Church is almost to admit that our goal is unattainable. 
And how about intercommunion? Well, this is at least prac- 
ticable. There men and women of every possible shade of 
religious opinion would meet together in the atmosphere 
which is best calculated to heal the wounds of the past and 
inspire with feelings of love and fellowship. 

No imaginable harm can be done to a non-Anglican by par- 
taking at an Anglican altar, nor to an Anglican by joining in 
a non-Anglican Communion, and the Communions as a whole 
would be sure to gain by the increased sense of unity and the 
improved spirit of fellowship and love which would prevail 
throughout the Christian Church. 

I believe that the Church is being held back from taking 
this essential first step by considerations of history, which in 
this case have little or no bearing on the problem of the present 
day. It is a serious aspect of the case that we men and women 
alive to-day are ourselves making the history to which our 
sons and daughters will appeal, and moreover the history to 
which we make our appeal for guidance in this matter is not 
of the brightest period of the Church’s life. 

History is at any rate but a precarious guide for the Church ; 
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it is at its best the record of human frailty, of disputes and con- 
troversies. Moreover, the constant appeal to history tends to 
make little of the presence of the living Spirit of Jesus in the 
Church. During His earthly ministry He showed how inadequate 
He considered the appeal to history and tradition alone, and 
how necessary it was to have a sense of the presence of God. 
Another thing may be said about the appeal to history—it is 
unlikely to be of much help in the matter of reunion. There 
is no Church which does not trace its history right back to Christ 
himself, and those turning-points which produced the separa- 
tions are the most sacred moments in the life of the Churches 
which took the turning, moments when they believe they were 
most conscious of Divine guidance, which they would all con- 
sider it gross disloyalty to repudiate. Free and full discussion 
of our differences would be good, no doubt, but it is out of the 
question, it is impracticable ; we have got to fall in love with 
one another, and there is no better way of producing and pre- 
serving the feelings of Christian love and fellowship than the 
way prescribed by our Lord himself—by joining together in 
the blessed Sacrament of His Holy Communion. 


Joun Hinp, 
Bishop 





IS THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION 
ADEQUATE? 


Or the few immortal names connected with the sciences of life, 
one of the greatest is that of Charles Darwin, whose claim to 
deathless remembrance is the establishment once for all of the 
theory of evolution. Dating long previous to the Christian era, 
evolution had met with little or no acceptance, for no one had been 
able to suggest any reasonable manner in which it might be sup- 
posed to effect results. To explain this Darwin invented the very 
simple and beautiful mechanism of Natural Selection, acting by 
picking out in the struggle for existence any small variations in 
favourable directions that might occur. In this way a given 
variation would become increased in successive generations, so 
long as its increase was useful to the organism concerned. The 
struggle for existence was inevitable, inasmuch as organic beings 
tended to produce more offspring than there was room for upon the 
surface of the world. So strong was the @ priori evidence in favour 
of natural selection (‘ How extremely stupid not to have thought 
of that’ was Huxley’s remark when he read the Origin of 
Species), that it was soon accepted, and with it the theory of 
evolution. 

Once adopted, evolution was soon found to explain so many 
facts, and so many more were found to be only explicable by its 
means, that it speedily came to occupy an unassailable position, 
which grows stronger with every research that is published. 
Recent newspaper articles would lead one to imagine that evolu- 
tion itself was being called in question, but this is far from the 
reality. What is now under inquiry by scientific men is the 
mechanism that Darwin invented to explain evolution, and it is 
this mechanism, not evolution itself, that we mean when we 
speak of Darwinism. It is unfortunate that the name of Darwin 
should be applied rather to the mechanism that he suggested than 
to the result attained, for it leads to the supposition that, if that 
mechanism be shown to be inadequate to the work required of it, 
the whole work of Darwin is thereby rendered nugatory, though 
in reality, as mentioned by Major Leonard Darwin in a recent 
pamphlet, he himself said that ‘ evolution is the great thing, not 
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natural selection.’ To discuss the position of evolution as if that 
were insecure would be to reach the height of absurdity. 

Up to the present time the theory of natural selection has held 
the fort, and though increasing numbers of facts have been brought 
up which have proved incapable of explanation by its means, 
they have usually been more or less isolated facts (except those 
due to experiments in breeding upon Mendelian lines). They have 
breached the defences in a variety of spots, but all attacks have as 
yet been repelled, though with increasing difficulty, by the grant- 
ing of various concessions and by the aid of supplementary hypo- 
theses, to say nothing of mere inertia, and of the reluctance of 
people to change the views in which they were brought up. So 
many of these concessions have been made, and so improbable are 
some of the supplementary hypotheses, that in reality but little 
is left of the original theory of natural selection, and on this ground 
alone it would probably be wise to abandon it. It has received 
so severe a shake that it is no longer a name to conjure with, and 
no Mendelian, and few other biologists, would now undertake a 
research based simply upon this theory. 

Natural selection was supposed to explain the facts of evolu- 
tion, which are displayed in three or four principal ways. In the 
first place, animals and plants have become (or are) divided into a 
vast number of different forms or types, some species (as the unit 
of form is termed) belonging to one genus (or group of allied 
species), some to another. Some of these genera, secondly, are 
large, some small; many are composed of one species only. In 
the third place, living beings are distinguished from one another 
by the possession of different structural characters. Thus, for 
example, in the genus Lemna (the ordinary duckweeds) the species 
trisulca (ivy-leaved duckweed) is chiefly distinguished from the 
species minor (common duckweed) by the possession of longer, 
narrower, and thinner fronds, with young ones growing out on 
either side, but agrees with it in the flowers, in the possession of a 
root dangling down in the water, etc. The genus Lemna is dis- 
tinguished from the allied genus Wolffia by the possession of the 
dangling root, of a leaf that encircles the flowers, of two male 
flowers instead of one, and a four-chambered anther (instead of 
two). In the fourth place plants and animals are each found, 
when man has not interfered with the distribution, in a definite 
region of the earth. Thus while cominon thyme ranges from 
Britain to Eastern Asia, the daisy only reaches the Caucasus. 

The last few years have provided a vast number of new facts 
under these various heads, facts hitherto almost unsuspected, and 
which seem to be quite inexplicable by the natural selection theory, 
while at the same time they are not isolated, but range over the 
whole subject, especially over evolution itself, and over geogra- 
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phical distribution. They have mostly been discovered by the 
application of a hypothesis termed for convenience Age and Area, 
with various other hypotheses to which that has led. So many 
new facts can be easily discovered by use of Age and Area, and so 
many predictions can be made as to what to expect in certain 
circumstances or places, predictions which have always proved to 
be correct upon examination of the facts, that the hypothesis is 
fast rising to the rank of a theory. It is described in detail in a 
recent book. 

The bearings of Age and Area may be easily understood by 
taking a simple case in geographical distribution. Take for 
example the Ceylon species of the genus Coleus (the familiar flame- 
nettle or nettle-geranium of our greenhouses). The four Ceylon 
species (A, B, C, and D) are found— 

In Ceylon. Outside Ceylon. 

A On the summit of Ritigala -.. Nowhere. 

B_ In all the mountains ote ... Nowhere. 


C Mountains and wet plains ... .-. South India. 
D Mountains, wet and dry plains ... Tropical Asia and Africa. 


Now let us ask natural selection to explain why they occupy 
just these localities. It is at once clear that it is as helpless in 
this respect as the older hypothesis of special creation. It can 
only say that ‘ for some reason’ D has spread widely, while A is 
confined to one spot. Sometimes it imagines that D has some 
peculiar character that enables it to spread widely ; sometimes it 
imagines that the species have competed among themselves, with 
the result that D has been very successful while A has all but 
failed ; sometimes it imagines that A is exactly suited to the con- 
ditions of the peak of Ritigala. Unfortunately for these latter 
suppositions, D grows beside A on the same mountain and in 
similar spots, and has long done so. It suits the locality, therefore, 
as well as A, but has not been able to kill it out. 

In any event, however, the differences in distribution are 
supposed to depend upon differences between the species themselves. 
The differences visible are the structural differences, and it is these 
that Darwinism sets out to explain. 

Taking A and D only, the extreme cases in dispersal, the chief 
differences are that A has a calyx of five almost equal sepals, while 
that of D is very two-lipped, with a large sepal at the back and 
four small ones at the front, and that A has its flowers on long 
stalks, D has them stalkless, in little groups in the angles of the 
leaves, as in dead-nettle or thyme. There are other minor 
differences, but these two are sufficient to make all systematists 
regard A and D as distinct species of what is termed ‘ Linnean’ 
rank, or degree of differentiation equal to that employed by 
Linneus. 

VoL. XCII—No. 548 ss 
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Now, upon the theory of natural selection, these differences 
must have arisen by the gradual selection of smaller differences,. 
and from the first stage their appearance must have given a life- 
and-death advantage, i.e., that those plants not possessing these 
characters must have been those to succumb in the struggle for 
existence. 

But it is perfectly clear that in no circumstances whatever 
can either of these types of calyx or of flower-arrangement make 
any difference of advantage or disadvantage to their possessor. 
Much less, therefore, can the early stages matter. Not only so, 
but one cannot conceive of intermediate stages between these 
types, the different floral arrangements being due to different 
kinds of branching, and no instance being known of similar leaves 
(like sepals) varying gradually in opposite directions. 

If this were not enough to put insuperable difficulties in the 
way of the Darwinian explanation, one must remember that the 
struggle for existence is almost entirely among the seedlings and 
very young plants. By the time that they reach the flowering 
stage few or none remain to be killed out, and it is only then that 
these distinguishing characters appear and can matter. Still less, 
therefore, can commencing characters count for anything. 

So obvious has it long been that a vast number of species, 
almost all in fact, are separated by characters to which no amount 
of ingenuity can attach any idea of usefulness or the reverse, that 
natural selection has been supported upon the ‘ supplementary’ 
hypothesis that these external characters are only expressions, in 
themselves more or less meaningless, of useful, useless, or dis- 
advantageous characters that are internal to the organism. But 
when, as is usually the case, intermediate characters are not pos- 
sible, one soon realises that this explanation really only moves the 
difficulty a trifle further back. For if the internal characters are 
selected in gradual stages, as must be the case under natural 
selection if it is to be responsible for the structural or other 
differences shown, why should their external expression proceed 
in ‘jumps,’ as must of necessity be the case when intermediate 
stages are not possible ? 

Nemesis has been steadily descending upon this supposition by 
the gradual recognition of the fact that practically all characters 
come under this head. In the grasses, for example, a family to 
which no natural selectionist would for a moment deny the right 
to be considered a ‘ successful ’ and prosperous family, the various 
forms are distinguished from one another by structural characters 
amounting in all to perhaps 750. Of these not more than ten 
or fifteen at most have any conceivable quality either of usefulness 
or the reverse, even in the mature stages, whilst the great bulk are 
such as do not permit of intermediate stages at all. 
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The natural selection position is thus reduced largely to this, 
that species owe their success or failure to internal characters, 
which are expressed to outward view chiefly by meaningless 
structural features, while their success or failure is indicated 
chiefly by the larger or smaller area upon which they are found. 
Of the Colei above mentioned, for example, D is supposed to owe 
its success to some internal character differentiating it from the 
rest. 
It is here that Age and Area enters into the discussion. Pre- 
paring detailed statistics of the distribution of all the species of 
Ceylon, it was found that upon averages of ten allied forms (and 
often, as in Coleus, with few) the local Ceylon species occupied the 
smallest areas in the island (as with A and B in the Colet), those 
that were confined to Ceylon and South India (C) occupied areas 
in Ceylon that were rather larger, and those that ranged abroad 
beyond South India (D) occupied the largest areas in Ceylon of all. 
On averages of allies this rule proved to be universal in every 
island where it was tested, even in so large an island as Australia. 

Now this phenomenon cannot conceivably be explained by 
natural selection, for how can distribution in Persia or China make 
any difference in the struggle for existence in Ceylon? Why 
should the fact that Coleus D reaches over tropical Asia and 
Africa give it such an advantage over A that the latter is confined 
to one mountain top, while B ranges over most of the Ceylon 
mountains ? 

The only reasonable explanation of these striking and wide- 
spread facts seemed to be that distribution depended upon the 
time that had elapsed since the arrival of the plant in the country 
under consideration. The species that occurred beyond the 
Indian peninsula, being on the whole the oldest (each in its own 
group of relationship), would be the first to arrive in Ceylon, and 
so would have time to spread there to the maximum degree. 
Somewhere in the south they would give rise to the species now 
confined to Ceylon and South India, which, being younger, would 
spread to a less degree in Ceylon ; and finally they would give rise 
to the species now local in Ceylon, which, being the youngest of 
all, would have spread the least in the island (each, of course, being 
considered only with respect to its immediate relatives). The 
Ceylon local species are thus to be looked upon, not as failures, or 
as special local adaptations to local conditions, but as species 
occupying small areas because they have not had time to occupy 
larger. Age does nothing in itself, but it allows time for the 
various active factors in distribution to produce their effect. 
Age and Area, as a principle, goes to show, however, that differences 
between species, generally expressed in differences in structure, 
count for little 
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Upon this view, to return to the Colei of Ceylon, D is a very 
old species, and reached Ceylon first of all, whilst C followed soon 
after. B is younger again, and has only been able to spread over 
the Ceylon mountains, while A is youngest of all, and has not yet 
been able to spread further than the one mountain peak where it 
was first evolved. 

But there is no need to confine the hypothesis to one country. 
Holding good, as it does, for all, it must be general, and we may 
say that widely spread species are in general the oldest and first 
evolved, very local species the youngest and last evolved. 

To explain distribution as in general controlled by age is 
clearly enormously more simple than to attribute it to natural 
selection operating by competition among the various species, 
The relative values as explanations of these two suppositions can 
be easily put to the test by using them as the basis for predictions, 
If one adopts natural selection, it is clearly all but impossible to 
make predictions by its aid, and though some of its supporters 
are now saying that the predictions so successfully made by Age 
and Area are obvious, they are only obvious now that they have 
been made, and could never have been made by natural selection. 
Let us take a single instance out of the many scores already 
effected. 

A few hundred miles from New Zealand there lie three groups 
of little islands—the Kermadecs, 420 m. north, the Chathams, 
375 m. east, and the Aucklands, 190 m. south. The soundings 
to the east of these islands are enormously deep, while the water 
between them and New Zealand is comparatively shallow, so that in 
all probability they were united to that country by land at a fairly 
recent period and received their floras in this way. The northern 
and southern islands would lie very fairly in the track of any 
plants invading New Zealand from those directions, but the 
Chathams must have received practically all their plants from 
New Zealand, as a glance at the map will show. 

If, now, Age and Area be the rule that has guided distribution, 
i.e., if the area of dispersal depend upon the age (since its evolu- 
tion) of the species (taking the species always in groups of ten 
allied forms to eliminate chance differences, and comparing 
always with other tens of forms allied to the first) we may go on 
to make predictions about what we shall expect to find. It is 
clear that under these conditions the bulk of the plants that occur 
in these islands, and are also found in New Zealand, must be older 
than their related forms that occur in New Zealand and do not 
reach the islands, for they would have to be in New Zealand very 
early in order to reach the islands before they were cut off. They 
should therefore, on the average, occupy larger areas in New 
Zealand than do those of its plants that do not reach the islands. 
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The northern and the southern islands may of course contain a 
number of plants that were only just in time to reach New Zealand 
at all, and which may consequently have only a small range there, 
but this does not apply to the Chathams. 

One will therefore expect, and may prophesy, that, if Age and 
Area hold good, the plants of these islands will on the average be 
a good deal more widely distributed in New Zealand than those of 
its plants that do not reach the islands ; and that those that reach 
the Chathams will be more widely distributed than those that only 
reach the Kermadecs or the Aucklands. It is quite clear that 
in no. conceivable circumstances could this prediction be made 
by aid of natural selection, which could have no ground for sup- 
posing that the plants that reach the Chathams should range 
more widely than those that reach the Aucklands, or indeed that 
plants that reach any of these islands should range more widely 
in New Zealand than plants that do not. 

Now let us turn to the facts. Examination soon shows that 
while the average range of a species of the whole flora of New 
Zealand (including those reaching the islands) is 508 miles of the 
1000 that make up the total length of that dominion, the range of 
the plants in its flora which also reach (only) the Kermadecs or 
the Aucklands is 748 miles, or nearly 50 per cent. more, while that 
of the plants which reach the Chathams is no less than 964 miles, 
or nearly double the range of the New Zealand plants in general. 
The prophecy is thus fully verified. Over a hundred such pro- 
phecies have now been made by aid of Age and Area, and, as they 
have always proved to be correct, not only has a great number of 
new facts been added to our knowledge, but the probability that 
Age and Area is the correct interpretation of the facts is raised 
almost to a certainty, while natural selection remains a hypothesis 
waiting for proof. 

But a study of Age and Area leads to other widely ranging 
conclusions, the first of which is the twin principle which has been 
named Size and Space. Every naturalist knows that such a 
genus as the ragworts and groundsels (Senecio) contains a vast 
number of species (1500 or more), and is found over most of the 
world, while a genus like the Venus’ fly-trap (Dionea), with one 
species only, is usually confined to a small region (in this case 
Carolina). The idea at once suggests itself, therefore, that there 
may be some relation between the area (or space) occupied by a 
genus and the size thereof (or number of its species). But as 
soon as this is suggested to a botanist he promptly objects that 
in some cases this may be so, but that for example Hippuris (the 
mare’s tail) with one species is all but cosmopolitan, whilst 
Veronica (the speedwells) has over eighty local species in the small 
area of New Zealand. But there is no close relationship between 
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these two genera, and in statistical work one must always deal 
with allied forms if one wish to work with any but very large 
numbers. Hippuris is a water plant living in very uniform con- 
ditions, Veronica a land plant exposed to variety ; the two also 
belong to totally different families. The two cases are in no way 
comparable. But if we keep strictly to plants that are nearly 
related, and that are living in much the same conditions, and in 
them compare area occupied with number of species in the genus, 
we soon find, dealing with the genera in groups of ten, that there 
is a relation between the two. This is expressed in the principle 
of Size and Space—that within the same circle of relationship, 
dealing with the genera in groups of ten or more, the total area or 
space occupied goes roughly with the size of the group of genera 
as indicated by the number of their species. 

It need hardly be pointed out that this principle, like Age and 
Area, is in conflict with the older explanations, according to which 
the areas occupied were determined by mutual competition, in 
which natural selection was the deciding factor. Examination of 
the space occupied by the genera (in groups of ten) of any of the 
larger families soon shows, however, that this principle is as valid 
as Age and Area, and it has been enormously strengthened by the 
success of predictions based upon it. But if these two principles 
are valid, one may deduce from them a third. 

It is clear that with age the area occupied increases, and with 
the area goes roughly the number of species. Age, Space (or 
Area), and Size go together. But of these it is obvious that the 
only one that can be called an active factor is age, which allows 
time for the really active factors to produce their effects, effects 
which the validity of Age and Area shows to be produced at an 
average speed that is fairly constant when long periods of time 
are dealt with. It therefore follows that whatever phenomena 
are shown by Area should also be shown by Size, as all three things 
go together. In other words, the size of a genus (number of its 
species) should also show an increase with age, and upon the same 
lines as that shown by the area of occupation. 

The detailed study necessary for the elaboration of the hypo- 
thesis of Age and Area showed that the areas occupied by the 
species of any one genus always (when the number was sufficient) 
increased from a very few species on the largest areas to a large 
number on the small areas, the increase being usually more rapid 
near the bottom of the scale. If, now, size of genera is to behave 
like this, we shall expect to find, in any circle of relationship, that 
there are a very few genera of the very largest size, with the 
numbers increasing slowly down to genera of a few species, when 
they will more and more rapidly increase down to monotypes, or 
genera of one species only. It is needless to point out that natural 
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selection cannot give the faintest idea as to how many genera of 
any particular size there are likely to be in existence. Conse- 
quently, if this prediction that has been made from the principles 
that have been explained above should prove to be successful, it 
will give enormous support to the idea that age is the controlling 
factor (in the sense above explained, as representing the average 
result of the action of all the active factors) rather than natural 
selection. Not only can natural selection not make this pre- 
diction, nor anything approaching it, but it cannot explain the 
facts, which turn out to be exactly those predicted. It can only 
say, as in the case of distribution, and as did special creation before 
it, that ‘for some reason’ there are few large and many small 
genera, arranged in a perfectly definite arithmetical relation to 
one another. 

When we turn to the actual facts and add up the genera by 
sizes (numbers of contained species), we soon discover that they 
bear out the prediction. Of 12,571 genera of flowering plants no 
less than 4853 are composed of one species only, and 1632 of two. 
In other words, 6485 genera out of 12,571, or more than half, have 
no more than two species. This is a result which to most people 
is quite unexpected. One would have been more inclined to 
expect a maximum at perhaps three or four than at one. There 
are 92I genera with three species, so that there is an enormous 
drop from the ones to the twos, and from there to the threes. 
Afterwards the drop becomes rapidly smaller, and from the fives 
the numbers taper away very gradually to the large genera. If 
plotted in a curve of graphic type, one gets a ‘ hollow ’ curve like 
that of the side of a cargo steamer, or that obtained by trying to 
force a bow into the angle of a wall. 

Now not only does the grand total of the flowering plants show 
this beautiful hollow curve, but every single family in it does the 
same, and so do the numerous families of animals as well. The 
curve is a universal expression of the evolution of animals and 
plants into genera of differing sizes. It is clear that if natural 
selection is to remain in its present proud position as explaining 
evolution, it must explain this phenomenon, which is the most 
widespread of all. But very little consideration is required to 
show that this is quite beyond its capabilities. It is a differen- 
tiating agent, picking out one and rejecting another, and could 
not produce uniformity of result like this. Still less would it be 
likely to produce the same result in both animals and plants. 

But if it cannot explain a fact which is the universal expression 
of evolution, then it is clear that its share in that evolution must 
have been little or nothing. And we have already seen that it 
cannot explain why the areas of species are arranged like the sizes 
of genera, increasing in number, from large to small, nor explain 
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the structural characters that are shown by plants (and by 
animals), with a few exceptions here and there. The question 
may well be asked, therefore, why it remains largely accepted as 
the general principle that has guided evolution. If after all these 
years it cannot explain, in the very subjects for which it was 
devised, their most general and outstanding features, it is clear that 
it would be wiser to abandon it. For a long time explanation by 
its means has been increasing in difficulty, and more and more has 
it had to have recourse to supplementary hypotheses for aid ; and 
the vast range of new facts indicated above, to which it is hope- 
lessly inapplicable, seem to render its position so precarious that 
it is practically untenable. It has become a hindrance to progress. 

This, however, is not saying that it must be altogether aban- 
doned and forgotten. Its real place is at the birth of species, 
where it takes the place of Lucina. The general principle of Age 
and Area, outlined above, has as a necessary consequence that the 
minimum area goes with the minimum age. But as this minimum 
area may easily be only a few square yards, inhabited by a very 
few individuals, it is evident that a species probably arises as very 
few, and will have a very strenuous struggle for existence to 
become established. If in any way ill suited to the conditions 
that occurred at its place of birth, it will be at once killed out by 
natural selection. 

Nothing, therefore, can come into lasting existence without the 
permission of natural selection, but the latter ceases to occupy its 
old causal position. It simply determines whether or not a given 
form shall survive. 

The fact that the same ‘ hollow curve’ is shown in evolution 
and in geographical distribution by both plants and animals and 
by every family alike (the variations are no more than one would 
expect from the great variety of minds that have been at work in 
their grouping, and the great variety of accident to which living 
things are subject) goes to show that evolution has worked upon 
lines that are much the same throughout, the evolutionary clock 
having been wound up to run in a very definite manner. This, 
however, is too large a subject to take up at the end of an article 
which has only in view the very inadequate right of natural selec- 
tion theory to occupy so prominent a place in the explanation 
of evolution. 

Joun C. WILLIs. 





OXFORD: SOME IDEALS, ‘REFORMS, AND 
REALITIES —I | 


‘UrsiInus and Boquinus have fought the Lord’s battell against 
the enemies of God’s true religion, partly with their eloquent 
tongues and partly with their elegant quilles. ... All these 
have gotten themselves such a celebrity of name as will never 
be extinguished while the fabricke of the world do laste.’ 

More than three centuries have passed since enthusiastic 
Thomas Coryat, of Odcombe in the county of Somerset, wrote 
this confident prophecy of immortal fame for his Protestant 
champions. The ‘fabricke’ of the world, however sorely shaken, 
still lasts. The celebrity of the German theologians is‘extin- 
guished. Could not the old west-country traveller and gossip 
realise how short-lived, even among fleeting reputations, is a 
mere scholar’s fame? And theological controversy, once so 
dear to the heart of Englishmen, has become the most barren 
of all the salt-fields of learning. 

‘ Howbeit,’ writes the intrepid Thomas once again, ‘I do 
not by the praise of Zurich derogate from the learned men of 
mine own country. For I am persuaded that our two famous 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge do yeeld as learned men 
as any in the world; but for the quantity (not the quality) of 
writing the Tigurines without doubt have the superioritie of 
our English men.’ 

Thus the loyal Oxonian upholds mightily the reputation of 
his University for learning in those days of the ‘ Golden Age’ of 
Savile. And, like a wise Oxonian, he ranges the sister University 
of Cambridge alongside with his own to hold the breach against 
critic, philo-Teuton, and detractor. But there have been 
others less kindly towards this Academic merit at this time 
of ‘ theological polemics in which all learning was wrecked.’ 

‘Wholly destitute of any power to vivify, to correct,.to 
instruct, to enlighten ’'—these words cut like a savage whip- 
lash across the face of Oxford’s complacency, so calm, so 
untroubled, so contented in those remote Jacobean days. Mark 
Pattison has spoken. Savile, courtly prince of scholars, may 

1 Mark Pattison, Casaubon, p. 372. 
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be remembered by monument at Merton or at Eton, but Oxford 
‘learning’ must seek for some more blear-eyed representative 
of true scholarship. 

Upon contemporary Cambridge the gaze of the saturnine 
Rector of Lincoln lighted with scarcely less open contempt. 
It was in February 1625 that one of the most beautiful of all 
her Colleges admitted to her membership John Milton, ‘ pen- 
sioner of Christ’s.’ ‘It was just about Milton’s time,’ writes 
Pattison, ‘ that the college tutor finally supplanted the university 
professor, a system which implied the substitution of exercises 
performed by the pupil for instruction given by the teacher. 
Whatever advantages this system brought with it, it brought 
inevitably the degradation of the teacher, who was thus dis- 
pensed from knowledge, having only to attend to form. The 
time of the college tutor was engrossed by the details of scholastic 
superintendence and the frivolous worry of academical business. 
Admissions, matriculations, disputations, declamations [the 
earlier equivalents of modern ‘composition’ and ‘essay ’], 
the formalities of degrees, public reception of royal and noble 
visitors, filled every hour of his day, and left no time, even if 
he had had the taste, for private study.’ * 

‘No time for private study ’—+.¢., to use the more popular 
term to-day, for ‘research.’ The complaint rings familiarly, 
never more so than in this Oxford of the year 1922. It re- 
echoes in the pages of the Report by the Royal Commission, that 
worthy band of advisers who seek so sympathetically to repair 
our sorry state, sorry for lack of means, which causes lack of 
leisure. Given the increased means and therewith the improved 
chance of leisure, still there remains the ‘frivolous worry of 
academical business,’ which indeed that Commission accentuates 
rather than removes. Still it is likely to be said that the once 
promising student who dedicates himself to ‘ University business ’ 
is lost to learning. Such work may be necessary, if also frivolous. 
It absorbs endless time, and the devotees grow to love their 
sacrifice. This ‘ academical business ’ is as trivial and incessant 
as the undergraduate himself, its final cause, in both eternal 
and ephemeral. ‘ Lack of Leisure ’—not every college tutor may 
blame his undergraduate pupil exclusively for his own ‘ overwork.’ 

Yet first to the censor, Mark Pattison himself, we may pay 
here a brief tribute while we yet may. For with the passing 
of this one more generation his own celebrity, even in very 
Oxford, might seem likely to be in little better security than that of 
Ursinus and Boquinus of Heidelberg or of the Tigurine theologians 
themselves. Few of his pupils still remain alive, to remind later 
days of the Rector’s sombre and desperate ideal of learning. 

2 Mark Pattison, Milton, p. 9. 
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This fared ill in Pattison’s own day at the hands of its 
triumphant rival, the Balliol-Jowett conception of training for 
political life and public success as the chief object of the Univer- 
sity’s education of the undergraduate. To-day, ‘ Social Science ’ 
instead is to absorb our interest and attention, the Balliol tradi- 
tion shifting its ground slightly but true to its inherited direction. 
To-morrow, and the weapon which may deal the tradition of 
Oxford learning its final death blow stands like Milton’s engine 
ready to smite in shape of a Labour Party victorious in Parlia- 
ment, eager to make good its conception of an Oxford with 
endless ‘ extra-mural ’ responsibilities. 

Yet in the grateful pause it is worth while to recall that gloomy 
and sinister figure, the chief exponent of an ideal of research, 
of quiet study, of the peaceable fruits of learning in later Vic- 
torian Oxford. For that stubborn ideal, defeated in its own 
day, overwhelmed still more completely by the rushing: flood 
of war and its restless consequences, still struggles once more 
ever and again to the surface of academic life and wins homage, 
and some promise of help besides, from those Commissioners, 
whose divided and perplexed mind concerning the aims of a 
University is visible in many a page of their Report. 

In these days Mark Pattison is remembered chiefly, I suppose, 
as the writer of a book of Memoirs, which remains one of the 
most disagreeable revelations on record of academic bitterness 
of spirit. Old traditional rumours of the existence of a second 
volume of the Memoirs, stored among Bodleian archives in 
manuscript, seem of late to have died away. In fact one such 
volume is, in very mercy to the past, sufficient for all save those 
greedy of the piquancy of scandal. 

For the scholar, the zealous and inspiring College tutor, 
cheated, as he thought, by ignorance, by envy, and by incom- 
petence of that prize, the Headship of his College, which his 
untiring labours had justly earned, was unable to make mock 
of this buffeting by fortune. He lost his zeal, retired grimly 
into his shell, and confided his chagrin to paper. When in later 
years he was elected to the coveted position he was a soured and 
embittered man, who could find small consolation in the 
tendencies then (as also since then) prevailing in his University. 
He was scornful of what he regarded as the degradation of his 
Church by the sacerdotalist movement, of the sacrifice of ‘ learn- 
ing’ to ignobler aims and to the fetish of examinations. He 
inspired dislike in many of his associates, admiration and affection 
only in a few such as Warde Fowler, in whom scholarship, humility, 
and sweetness of character resided in rare combination. 

The Memoirs give a sorry picture of an unhappy man : 
There is to be added too, [wrote Pattison in 1855], the lamentable 
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waste of energy in Oxford, resistance which every tutor of high aims is 
nearly sure to encounter within his own college as well as without. Within 
his college, perhaps solitary, doing all the work and attracting all the 
ill will ; without, met by the cold repulse of authorities, devoid of sym- 
pathy for any intellectual pursuit.® 


A tutor holding these views concerning his colleagues is neither 
to be envied nor likely to be happy. 

But the Memoirs, taken in isolation, do the Rector’s memory 
an injustice. His Suggestions on Academical Organisation 
(1868) are an early and stimulating example of that ‘ Reform’ 
propaganda at Oxford which has issued in Commissions and 
other notable results, in which journey towards some ideal and 
ever-shifting goal Lord Curzon’s Principles and Methods of 
University Reform (1909) and the latest Royal Commission 
Report (1922): are but the most recent guideposts. Pattison’s 
two volumes of Collected Essays, his famous biography of Isaac 
Casaubon, and: his Milton, reveal a personality of lofty ideals of 
which Oxford, student, tutor, professor—all alike, may well bear 
to be reminded at judicious intervals. His incisive irony cuts 
into shallow pretensions of learning, into easy parade of second- 
hand information, with the remedial keenness of a surgeon’s knife. 

His unceasing onslaughts upon the ignorance of the clerical 
order (his own) seem, if not anachronistic, at least more lacking 
in interest ‘forty years on.’ That power which the clergy 
wielded then in the University is indeed as dying a factor in 
internal academic politics as is Chapel attendance in post-war 
undergraduate life. Were it not for such consequences as these, 
the extremer Church partisanship to-day might be regarded 
with as calm a nonchalance as that with which Miss Austen 
narrates the ‘ vicious conduct’ of Admiral Crawford and its 
‘ highly agreeable ’ results.‘ 

Whether indeed it be due to that most soul-destroying of all 
military inventions, ‘Church Parade,’ or to mere fashion, or 
to other deeper causes, Oxford life to-day may be cited as evidence 
of the truth of Froude’s contention long ago that ‘ as the clergy 
have learnt to magnify their office, the laity have become in- 
different or hostile.’ ‘The great question,’ wrote the same 
stern critic in 1869, ‘which at this moment is agitating the 
Church of England in the colour of the ecclesiastical petticoats.’ 
‘The training of clergymen,’ he writes on the same page, ‘is, 
if anything, the special object of Oxford teaching.’® Fifty 
years have passed away. Clerical petticoats may still rustle 


3 Essays, I., p. 494. 

* Mansfield Park, chap. 4. 

5 Short Studies : vol. ii., ‘On Progress,” 
6 Ibid., vol. ii., ‘‘ Education,” 
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on college stairs, but the training of clergymen has become but 
one, and a minor part, of our many academic activities. 

_ But in the days of Pattison and Jowett ecclesiastical circles 
were still powerful and absorbing of interest in Oxford. The 
Master suffered at their hands. The Rector viewed their pre- 
tensions with that scorn which he reserved for a pretentious 
ignorance which claimed omniscience and sought ‘to stifle free 
inquiry. ‘ All theological controversy,’ writes the latter, ‘ is dis- 
tasteful to thinking minds.’’ The sting lies in the adjectives. 

There was an unlucky young Cambridge master-of-arts, 
Richard Thomson by name, who in the reign of James I., ‘ besides 
a weakness for strong waters, was suspected of a much more 
criminal weakness for Arminianism.’*® But his later’ fate was 
still more hapless. ‘In James’ reign he was drawn in like all 
the rest to the growing theological polemics in which all learning 
was wrecked.’® This evil persisted through the centuries. ‘In 
Newman’s Loss and Gain,’ Pattison wrote in 1875, ‘ one transient 
phase of Oxford life was depicted, that namely which really 
passed over us in my recollection, when our promising young 
men spent the time which ought to have been devoted to study 
in endeavouring to find the true church.” 

This concern on the behalf of ‘ our promising young men,’ lest 
they waste their time in unprofitable diversions, is a constant 
feature of Oxford ‘ donnishness.’ It may be found from the 
lowest grades, the most junior Oxford tutor, to the highest, the 
Vice-Chancellarian grade itself. The prohibition of ‘ political’ 
or ‘social’ meetings has in truth for its justification this dis- 
interested championship of study, and a semi-parental care for 
the young and foolish. But the provocative causes of this 
concern vary from time to time. Anxieties concerning the true 
Church. even in this our day still become apparent in sporadic 
cases, and here and there wreck the academic studies and career 
of junior scholars. But the unhappy victim of such ancient 
terrors is regarded as a curiosity and freak. Cults and 
enthusiasms sweep over the junior University in waves. But 
this particular type of emotionalism, which in former days was 
typified by a Simeon at Cambridge, a Pusey and Newman at 
Oxford, seems unlikely to recur among us, whatever be the 
desires or beliefs of extremists among the clergy. In like manner 
the keenness of twenty or thirty years ago on behalf of ‘ settle- 
ment work’ is fast dying away. Evangelical world-student 
unions, civics, social science, W.E.A.’s, such now compete 


7 Essays, II., 264. 
8 Casaubon, p. 146. 
® Ibid., p. 351. 

10 Essays, I., p. 310. 
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furiously for the vacant place, and call clamorously to secure 
the Undergraduate’s devotion, with doubtful success. Our 
demobilised undergraduate, to whom we this year bid adieu, 
was far too tired to be largely attracted either by study or by 
study’s clamant philanthropic or political rivals. What will be 
the objects of devotion among our coming ‘ schoolboy ’ genera- 
tion ? whether these will care intensely for anything at all ?—such 
are the immediate enigmas of the coming years. But it seems 
to be extremely unlikely that any save a few of the more effeminate 
or weaker-minded will give to Church ‘ Questions’ one tithe of 
the attention which these absorbed in the days of Pattison. 
And yet this multiplicity of interests, even to the detriment of 
‘study,’ is after all part of Oxford’s heritage and of the educa- 
tion which she gives to her sons. Pattison’s ideal of learning 
is in such constant peril that it needs constant reinforcement. 
Yet in itself it may be regarded as too narrow in its exclusive- 
ness. The rivalry of views, the clashing of interests, the inter- 
minable discussions in societies and by countless firesides (until 
‘central heating’ destroy such opportunities), the wranglings 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, politics, art, literature, 
music, games, sport, reform, revolution, the talk through mid- 
night chimes into the silence of the small hours of the morning, 
this is the unique and the priceless feature of undergraduate 
life at Oxford and at Cambridge. We dare not, in the narrower 
interests of ‘ examinations ’ and of ‘ schools,’ even in the sacred 
name of ‘ research,’ frown discontentedly upon it, even though 
our ‘ promising young men’ yield their hearts to such fascina- 
tions or fill their heads with wild engrossing thoughts. For 
this is the spirit of free inquiry which is of the essence of our 
University. Let us hope that good may come out of it in the 
future as our national liberty has sprung from it in the past. 

Yet again, above all visions in Oxford must be that of learn- 
ing, in her serious and sober beauty. Just as, to Mark Pattison’s 
staid Huguenot scholars, wisdom was better than rubies in an 
age of bitter faction fighting, of strenuous war, of sacerdotal 
rivalries and passions. To the scholar how can anything that 
may be desired be comparable to learning ? 

Sia vile agli altri, e da quel solo amata 
A cui di se fece si larga copia, 

as Ariosto has it. Pattison’s heroes were men to whom ‘ ancient 
learning was a road to truth, not a storehouse of religious 
polemics.’"* For their reward they might have little but ‘ the 
sweetness that is found in learning.’ Browning’s ‘ gram- 
marian’ had at least the untiring devotion of his scholar- 


11 Essays, 1., p. 166. 
12 Casaubon, p. 440. 
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disciples. It were wiser to expect neither any such admiration 
nor any expressed gratitude. 

The approbation of our fellows may be a powerful motive of conduct. 
It is powerful to generate devotion to their service. It is not powerful 
enough to sustain a life of research. No other extrinsic motive is so. 
The one only motive which can support the daily energy called for in the 
solitary student’s life is the desire to know. Every intelligence as such 
contains a germ of curiosity. In some few this appetence is developed 
nto a yearning, an eagerness, a passion, an exigency, an ‘ inquiétude 
poussante,’ to use an expression of Leibnitz, which dominates all others 
and becomes the rule of life.+% 


And so the scholar toils, ‘ shutting himself in his poverty- 
stricken garret alone with God and his Greek books,’ “ peculiarly 
subject to ‘ that oppression of mind which the infinity of know- 
ledge lays upon its votaries. The thought ‘Quantum est quod 
nescimus,’ Heinsius’ motto, keeps him not only humble but 
despondent.’** There are other penalties besides. A Casaubon’s 
health goes irremediably to pieces. A Mommsen knows not 
his own child when he meets the boy. Yet the runner strives 
forward to the ever-receding goal, until the end comes. 

Is it not a desperate business, this unappeasable appetite 
for learning? ‘It is better to write nothing than to produce 
incomplete work. And research is always incomplete.’ The 
term, thanks to the great nineteenth century pioneers of science, 
has infinitely broadened in scope. Oxford has nothing but 
welcome for this. 


Be ours [says our exemplar himself] to admit within our precincts 
by a postliminium all that is good and true and sound out of the wealth 
of knowledge that has been accumulating at our gates.17 


Truly by a ‘ postliminium ’ medicine and her sister sciences 
return of right—if indeed they have ever quitted—their ancient 
Academes. ‘ Research,’ whether literary or scientific, does not 
alter its essential nature or abate one jot of its claims on Oxford. 
It is to-day her ideal as in the earlier centuries from Roger Bacon 
to Mark Pattison. ‘As the power of endurance weakens with 
age,’ writes the relentless champion of this ideal, ‘the urgency 
of the pursuit grows more intense.’ It may be so, but it is 
the young who carry the torch forward in the race, if they will 
only be true to Oxford and realise the urgency. In the coming 
generation also surely there must be found those, ‘ the chosen 
few in whom the appetite for knowledge with which all are born 


Casaubon, p. 437. 
14 Essays, I., p. 127. 
15 Casaubon, p. 53. 

Casaubon, p. 475. 
17 Essays, I., p. 428. 
18 Casaubon, p. 475 
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has not been quenched by the more vehement passions love, 
ambition, or avarice.’ 

To this Learning or Research, and to the College system in 
which for six and a half centuries it has had its home,” the 
Royal Commissioners have paid their careful tribute of sincere 
respect. The College system ‘has made academic life more 
interesting, and forms a great part of the attraction that makes 
so many of the best students desire to come to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.’ ‘With all its characteristic difficulties, drawbacks 
and exceptions, which are on the increase, the system of College 
instruction is largely accountable for the educational achieve- 
ment of the two senior Universities.’ But to the rapid in- 
crease in the range of study as well as to that in the cost of living 
is to be ascribed that incompatibility between research and the 
College tutorial system which the Commission deplores and for 
which it strives to suggest remedies. ‘A common evil of the 
present day is the overworking of College Fellows in teaching 
and administration, to the detriment of research and origin- 
ality.’ ‘The existing resources of Oxford and Cambridge do 
not suffice to pay both for the tutorial system and for research.’ 
Four of the proposed remedies invite a brief comment. 

(x) The young newly-elected Fellow is to enjoy a moratorium 
from the ‘ engrossing demands of College teaching and admini- 
stration,’ a period of one or ‘as a maximum’ two years for 
unimpeded research. This indeed is desirable, especially 
when ‘research’ includes, in the Commissioners’ definition, 
‘travel for purposes of study.’ It is probably not a com- 
pletely satisfactory substitute for that notable device of an 
earlier Commission, the now unduly discredited system of the 
seven years ‘ Prize Fellowship.’ To this last at least the present, 
writer owes a debt of gratitude beyond his power to appraise, 
and he sees with satisfaction that in this very year Magdalen 
College refuses to despair of its utility. 

(2) Better pay for and an increased number of tutors, both 
to be provided indirectly by the increased Government subven- 
tion to the University, are to provide more leisure for the indi- 
vidual. That leisure he shall devote to learning. 

These are but shaky barriers against the impetuous craving 
after marriage and the urgent necessities of a growing family. 
It is these claims which drive tutors to those Examination 
duties, not only those necessary evils of modern life, Univer- 
sity examinations, but also those innumerable external examina- 
tions, ‘ Locals,’ ‘ Higher,’ and ‘ School Certificates,’ examinerships 
at public schools and local Universities, the whole tribe of which 


Essays, I., p. 292. 

20 Merton, the oldest College, was already established in Oxford in 1264. 
Report, p. 14. 
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have this at least in common, that they bring grist to the mill 
and exhaustion to the mind. 

‘Don’t waste your time examining,’ wrote York Powell once 
to a younger man, with his Viking savagery of] direct attack : 
‘ There are plenty of dull dogs who can do that well enough, and 
who, having families, are driven to it.” And our very Com- 
mission, forgetful that what the tutor may be helped to spare 
the father cannot consent to sacrifice, desires besides that all 
examinations should take place out of term, whereby they would 
encroach still further upon that vacation leisure which is our sole 
hope for ‘ work of one’s own.’ In fact the married tutor without 
private means must earn all the money he can, though his be 
the quiet standard of life imposed by good taste and an increasing 
family. And the Government grant will be butter spread too 
thin, nor will it save his leisure in vacations, even though he look 
without envy upon the Rolls-Royce of the profiteer or the 
humbler car of some wealthy colleague. 

(3) ‘ College teachers of the highest ability are now obliged 
to give much of their time to elementary instruction which ought 
to have been obtained before entrance. Research has conse- 
quently to suffer a neglect by which, in turn, the higher forms 
of teaching are impoverished.* 

In actual fact, that a reasonable standard of proficiency 
should be attained by candidates as a qualification for matricula- 
tion is a requirement enforced already by the Colleges. It is 
suggested that a compulsory University entrance examination 
should put the matter beyond doubt, compelling the Colleges 
also to refuse admittance to any who have not passed this or 
some equivalent test sanctioned by the University. This 
proposal would be hard to execute without the allowing of such 
a rich crop of exceptions and qualifications as would in practice 
destroy its very purpose and make confusion worse confounded. 
Neither is there any such confidence in examination results or 
in examiners’ infallibility (if we may judge from a long experi- 
ence of ‘ Responsions ’) as would be likely to disarm the anger 
or conciliate the opposition which so striking an infringe- 
ment of College liberty is bound to provoke. No power which 
the University could claim, no penalty which it could enforce, 
could prevent a College accepting as members, at least of 
its own Society, non-matriculated students, if it chose to do 
this. There are grave perils in any attempted encroachment 
by the University upon College independence in certain matters. 
Upon the University the Colleges in large measure depend. 
That dependence is reciprocal. It were a pity if an atmosphere 
of hostility were created by proposals however well-intentioned. 


Life, by O. Elton, p. 122. 
Report, p. 50. 
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Not even the Commission proposes that the University or its 
officials shall be given the power to send men down for unsatis- 
factory work. ‘It is important,’ remarks the Report with some 
pomposity, ‘that the Colleges should exercise their powers in 
this matter with firmness in all cases, and that no student whose 
work or conduct is unsatisfactory should be allowed to remain 
in residence, whether on grounds of athletic distinction or for 
other reasons."* Admirable platitudes, but very sagaciously 
still left to the Colleges to enforce ! 

(4) ‘ Adult students’ of more mature years are to be en- 
couraged, at least experimentally, to come into residence at the 
University for purposes of study and at least some University 
recognition, by grant of the degree or otherwise, shall reward 
their studies after a period of residence long or short as the case 
may be or as funds allow. The -ncouragement of this type of 
student is one of the objects .earest the heart of the Commis- 
sioners. And indeed that t’ e younger among such, if they come 
(and are unmarried ?), should be ‘ admitted in the ordinary way 
to Colleges and share freely in College life’® is most desirable. 
There would be little gain in the creation of a second ‘ Ruskin 
College ’ for such students. The first already suffers too much 
from a certain limitation in the objects and interests of study 
and the outlook upon life of its students. 

Such ‘ adult students’ are to be selected primarily by the 
extra-mural Boards, which are to organise and control the Univer- 
sity’s extra-mural work. Outside bodies, such as Trade Unions, 
local Education Authorities, Co-operative Societies, even in- 
dividual employers, are to share with the University ‘ the burden 
of the maintenance of such students.’ There is, in all this 
admirable scheme, one risk at least which will demand constant 
watchfulness on our part. No Government or Labour pressure, 
either from without or from within, must induce the University to 
degrade its standards of examinations or of degrees or its require- 
ments of residence in the supposed interests of the ‘ adult students.’ 
The peril is not wholly imaginary. Butsoiong as the University 
is true to its own higher self in this respect, the number of such 
students is not likely to be so considerable as to create any special 
problem of its own distinct from that constituted by the present 
tribe of competitors for diplomas, certificates, baccalaureates 
in letters and science, doctorates in philosophy. It is already a 
little grievous that some of the subjects offered and accepted 
in the quest for one or two of these ‘ higher degrees ’ have excited 
some laughter, not unmixed with indignation. 


BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 


25 Report, p. 168. 
26 [bid., p. 243. 





REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS: OUR 
MILITARY POSITION.* 


On July 4 the Temporary Mixed Commission for the Reduction 
of Armaments—one of the organisations comprised in the League 
of Nations—began its consideration of Lord Robert Cecil’s 
disarmament proposals. These proposals, at the request of the 
League of Nations, had been embodied in the form of a Draft Treaty 
consisting of seven articles, under the first of which the whole of 
the contracting parties pledge themselves to come to the help 
of any one of their number that is attacked, provided the attacked 
Power has already reduced its naval, military, and aerial forces in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaty. By Article 2 each Power 
undertakes immediately to reduce its armed forces. By Article 3 
the ‘ Permanent Consultative Commission ’ has the duty imposed 
upon it of ‘ taking into consideration all the circumstances of 
international situation which in its opinion are of a nature to dis- 
turb the peace of the world,’ and shall advise the Council (pre- 
sumably of the League of Nations) on the measures necessary to 
be taken in each case. By Article 4, in the event of one of the 
signatory Powers considering itself threatened by preparations 
or measures of another State, whether it is a party to the Treaty 
or otherwise, such Power shall at once inform the Secretary of the 
League of Nations, who will immediately convoke the Council 
of the League, which shall, if a majority of three-quarters so 
approves, make representations to the Government from which the 
threats emanate, and take steps to draw up plans which, if approved 
by a majority of two-thirds of the contracting Powers, shall 
immediately become operative, it being understood that neither 
this Article nor any other of the present Treaty shall oblige any 
non-European Power to send a military contingent to Europe. 
This exception applies equally to America for all non-American 
States, to Asia for all non-Asiatic States, to Africa for non-African 
States. 

By Article 6 of the proposed Treaty any nation belonging to 
the League of Nations, including non-signatories of the Treaty as 


1 A previous article on this subject appeared in the Nineteenth Century and 
After for February, 1922. 
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well as America, Germany, and Russia, may adhere to the Treaty 
by notifying its adhesion to the Secretary of the League or to 
each of the contracting Powers, or, under certain conditions, may 
notify conditional or partial adhesion only so long as it has 
previously reduced its armaments in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty. The final Article provides that nothing in 
the present Treaty shall be considered as restricting or affecting the 
provisions of the Pact for the maintenance of the peace of the world. 

As a complement to the project, Lord Robert Cecil said he had 
accepted for the time being Lord Esher’s proposals for disarma- 


ment. 

Lord Esher, in the scheme which he suggests for the Reduction 
of Armaments, does not believe that it would be profitable to 
‘ draft a Treaty,’ but considers that the alternative, which is to 
draw up ‘ an equally definite plan,’ is well within the competence 
of the Temporary Mixed Commission, and that the valuable 
information, statistical and other, collected by the Sub-Committee 
enable this attempt to be made; he considers that the urgency 
for the production of such a plan is manifest if the work of the 
Commission in a concrete and practical form is to be presented to 


the Assembly this year. 
The Resolutions which Lord Esher offers for the consideration 


of the Commission are as follows : 


(t) That the size of standing armies in time of peace should be restricted 
on a numerical basis. 

(2) That the restriction should be fixed by ratio following the naval 
precedent at Washington. 

(3) That the ratio should be confined to metropolitan forces, leaving each 
country to fix the forces required by it for colonial and overseas defence. 

(4) That within six months of the ratification of a treaty fixing the 
ratio the High Contracting Parties shall reduce their standing military 
and air forces maintained within the metropolitan area in times of peace 
to the scale set forth in par. 9, and shall agree that the scale will not be 
exceeded for a period of ten years. 

(5) That the term ‘ standing military and air forces’ shall be held to 
include all military and air personnel of all ranks serving either volun- 
tarily or compulsorily in the metropolitan areas, with the regular military 
and air forces, all police forces permanently armed, and all permanent 
staffs of reserve or territorial forces, but shall not include the reserve or 
territorial forces. 

(6) That the Permanent Advisory Commission of the League shall be 
reconstituted and strengthened under a President to be appointed by the 
Government of the French Republic. 

(7) That it shall be the duty of the Permanent Advisory Commission to 
report to the League any infringment of the Treaty embodying these agree- 
ments, and to prepare such plans as may be necessary for its enforcement. 

(8) That the Permanent Advisory Commission be authorised to nomi- 
nate naval, military, and air attachés, who shall be given by the Govern- 
ments to which they are accredited such facilities and information regarding 
armaments as may from time to time be required by the Commission. 
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(9) That the fixed ratio of the standing military and air forces shall be 
as follows, taking 30,000 men of all ranks as the unit: 


Belgium ‘ 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark . 

France . 

Great Britain 

Greece 

Italy 

Jugo-Slavia 

Netherlands 

Norway . 

Poland , 

Portugal 

Rumania . 

Sweden . 

Spain ° . ¢ . ° 

Switzerland U d U . 
N.B.—The forces of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary to 

remain as defined in the Treaty of Peace. 


NWNWHANHWWARWW ANDW HD 


Lord Esher does not state in his memorandum on what basis 
he has founded the foregoing ratios; but says that he has ‘ not 
thought it necessary to mention the suggestions—such for 
example as a budget basis of comparison—which do not appear to 
be capable of practical application.’ 

In analysing the ratios proposed in Resolution 9 we must 
therefore consider the contributory factors which may or should 
carry weight in arriving at well reasoned conclusions on the 
subject. 


Countries in order of pre-war Army 1913-19 
Army peace establishments. peace strength ra‘ 


France 

Italy . 
Poland 
Switzerland 
Yasar Britain 


Rumania f 

Jugo-Slavia ° 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

Sweden é ° 

Belgium . . . 
Portugal . P : 24 
Greece ° ° ° 18 
Netherlands ‘ ‘ 17 
Denmark . ‘ ° *IO 
Norway . ° . | Uncertain 


The above comparative table shows the ratios of the armed 
peace strength of the Allied and neutral European Powers in 
1913-14, taking that of Great Britain as unity, and the ratios of 
the army and air forces of the same countries and the succession 
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States proposed by the Esher Memorandum compared with Great 
Britain as unity. 

It should be noted in connection with these figures that the 
military organisation of Switzerland is almost entirely on a militia 
basis of universal service, and that the high place which that 
country takes in peace strength ratio is due to the numbers of 
first-line troops available for immediate mobilisation and training 
annually for a period of eleven days: the numerical comparison 
of peace strength with a country which maintains a standing army 
all the year round is therefore somewhat unsatisfactory. The 
same remark applies to an equal or less extent to Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway ; in the last case it is difficult to arrive at any 
reasonable basis of comparison owing to the uncertainty of the 
numbers called out annually for training, the periods during 
which they were under arms, and the efficiency of the mobilisation 
arrangements under which the first-line troops could be mobilised. 

Taking the foregoing remarks into consideration, it seems that, 
generally speaking, the ratios of pre-war strength fairly agree with 
the Esher ratios, except in the following cases :—Greece and 
Holland are both placed on a par with Great Britain, and Belgium 
for some inscrutable reason is not placed on a par with them ; this 
will be discussed later on. 

The 1913-14 peace establishment of the British Army serving 
at home, which has been adopted as unity in calculating the fore- 
going ratios, was 134,000 all ranks; this number has been 
reduced, for reasons of economy, in the Army Estimates for 1922-23 
to 105,182—a reduction of 28,818.2 But this by no means repre- 
sents the limit of the reduction in our actual and potential military 
strength as compared with 1914, and the extent of this reduction 
is scarcely realised outside Army circles. Any comparison between 
Great Britain’s military power now and in 1914, based on the 
peace strength of the standing Army provided for in the current 
year’s Estimates and 1913-14 respectively, would be wholly 
misleading for the following reasons :— 

1. At the outbreak of war in 1914 the Army Reserve numbered 
approximately 150,000 men, and there was in addition a very 
considerable reserve of officers. Mobilisation was effected expe- 


2 The distribution of the British Army at home and abroad, as provided for 
in the Estimates of 1922-23, is as follows : 

Home . + 105,182 " 

Catenion (British troops) . 8,705 Total, Home and Colonial, 113,887. 
Rhine and Plébiscite areas 10,779 
Constantinople ‘ - 8,048 
Egypt . ° ° + 14,243 
Iraq ‘ . : 2,028 
Commissions, ete. ‘ ° 119 


India . > Fe + 71,357 Paid by Indian Army Vote. 


Total, Rhine and Plébiscite areas, 
| Constantinople, etc., 35,217. 
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ditiously and without a hitch on the prearranged mobilisation 
schemes, and in less than a fortnight (the period allowed for com- 
plete mobilisation) six divisions and a cavalry division, together 
with additional administrative troops and units, were in readiness 
to take the field wherever required; some units were actually 
despatched overseas on the fifth day of mobilisation. At the 
present moment, with depleted reserves and reduced or disbanded 
units, it is doubtful whether more than a third of the 1914 Army 
could be mobilised in the same time. 

2. In 1914 the Special Reserve, now again known by its old 
and more familiar name of ‘ Militia,’ numbered over 60,000 men, 
and during the course of the war supplied a total of something like 
1} millions. At the present moment the Militia exists only in 
name. 

3. At the end of the war our military authorities were faced 
with a situation of extraordinary difficulty ; nearly all the soldiers 
serving on Regular Army engagements had completed their time 
and were due for discharge, and the bulk of the Army, composed of 
men whose engagement was ‘for the duration,’ automatically 
ceased to exist on the signing of peace. At the same time troops 
were required in considerable numbers in the Middle East, on the 
Rhine, for Plébiscite areas, for Constantinople and Egypt, and 
for Ireland, and some special machinery to meet the difficulty 
had to be evolved. 

Bounties were offered to induce serving soldiers to re-enlist on 
engagements of two, three, and four years ; and at the same time 
young soldiers were recruited in such numbers as were available 
to serve on the normal Army engagement of twelve years, of 
which a portion was with the colours and the remainder in the 
Army Reserve. In March 1923 the last of the re-enlisted men 
will have taken their discharge, and the whole Army will consist 
of the young soldier recruited since the Armistice. This will be 
the commencement of a critical period for the Army and for the 
nation, and will synchronise with what promises to be the most 
critical time for Europe since peace was signed. 

4. Recruiting, moreover, has been adversely affected by 
unemployment doles ; and in consequence of this unchecked and 
vicious system there is growing up an ever-increasing disinclina- 
tion for anything in the shape of a strenuous and disciplined mode 
of life. 

5. The Army Reserve is at a perilously low figure; this is 
inevitable after a’'war in which all our reserves were used up, but 
unfortunately every reduction in the number of active units or 
of the peace strengths of those still remaining means a corre- 
sponding reduction in the output of reserves. One might put the 
situation roughly in popular language by saying that the reduction 
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of one man on the peace establishment means a loss of two men on 
mobilisation. 

6. Owing to abnormal conditions it has been impossible to 
carry out any advanced military training: the number of units 
available at any training centre has never been sufficient to carry 
out brigade, divisional, or corps training ; and the units them- 
selves have been so depleted by the abnormal requirements for 
drafts that even battalion training has suffered to a dangerous 
extent. 

7. In addition to all the difficulties above mentioned, which 
render any comparison between 1914 and 1922 on the mere basis 
of the numbers of the standing Army on a peace footing utterly 
misleading, we have to deplore the fact that the Territorial Army 
cannot even be recruited up to the perilously low peace establish- 
ment to which it has been reduced. Although ‘reserve and 
territorial forces ’ are not taken into account in the Esher scheme, 
the relative weakness of the present Territorial Army compared 
with its strength in 1914 must be taken into account in any 
inquiry which we make into the soundness of that scheme in 
respect to the proposed ratios of military strength. 

If Lord Esher’s idea, in the case of the Allied and neutral 
nations, was to base his ratios approximately on the pre-war 
peace establishments after making the necessary allowances for 
differences inherent in the military systems of the countries 
concerned, it seems clear that he has not taken sufficient, if any, 
account of the points above mentioned, which have rendered 
these figures as-illusory for computation of British requirements 
under existing conditions as would be a cash assessment in 
depreciated currency for the purpose of discharging liabilities 
incurred in sterling. 

But instead of making the ratio for Great Britain” higher 
relatively to all the other Powers, except France and Italy, than 
it was in 1913-14, he has in every case raised the ratio of the other 
Powers relatively to Great Britain, as a reference to the table on 
p. 637 will show at a glance. In the case of France and Italy, 
however, there is a very considerable reduction from the ratios 
of 1913-14. France, with a pre-war peace establ shment more 
than four times that of Great Britain, is reduced under the Esher 
ratio to only twice the strength ; and Italy, whose pre-war peace 
establishment was more than twice that of Great Britain, is 
reduced to 1-3, or roughly only one-third more than this country."} 

The net result is that France, Italy, and England are to be 
relatively weaker in their peace military establishments, as 
compared with the neutral Powers, than they were before the 
war. Does Lord Esher regard them as potential disturbers of 
the peace of Europe rather than as trustees and guardians of 
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that peace for which they have jeopardised their very existence, 
sacrificed a generation, and mortgaged their economic future ? 

That Belgium and Rumania should receive a higher rating 
than the pre-war scale under the Esher scheme seems only 
reasonable ; but why Greece should have her ratio increased to 
more than five times what it was before the war as compared with 
Great Britain, with whom she is now placed on an equality, 
seems to demand exhaustive inquiry: Greece is not entitled to 
rank as a trustworthy guardian of the peace; she has too many 
unrealised ambitions, too much instability of character, too little 
altruism, successfully to fill such a réle. 

It is somewhat startling to find that the succession States of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia are given the same rating as 
Great Britain under the Esher scheme ; it is true that they have 
extensive vulnerable frontiers to protect, but it looks like a lack 
of confidence in the machinery of the League of Nations to give 
these countries such a preponderating peace establishment for 
their military forces in proportion to their population as compared 
with such countries as France, Italy, and Great Britain. 

If we adopt another mode of comparison, and translate the 
Esher ratios into concrete numbers reduced to percentages in 
terms of population, we obtain some very remarkable results. 


Esher Military forces : Percentage of 

ee 
60,000 2*30 
60,000 2°00 
90,000 I*50 
60,000 1°50 
90,000 1°30 
60,000 I-00 
60,000 -78 
90,000 “75 
90,000 ‘ 
90,000 53 
30,000 ° 

180,000 
90,000 

120,000 

120,000 
90,000 


go-Slavia . 
zecho-Slovakia 
Rumania 
Portugal . 
F; rance 
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The position of Great Britain in this comparative statement is 
sufficiently startling, but it would be considerably more so if the 
comparison were based on war strengths on mobilisation. Lord 
Esher does not seem to have realised that there is no common 
denominator between countries in which national armies are 
trained under a system of compulsory service and Great Britain, 
dependent solely on a small voluntary Army maintained at a 
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strength which is just sufficient for policing the Empire. In the 
former case the peace strength is reinforced by the potential 
strength of the nation in arms, which can be brought into effective 
being by the administrative machinery of mobilisation ; in the 
case of Great Britain there is no such potential strength behind the 
peace Army, but merely a small reserve calculated as sufficient to 
place that Army on a war footing. To defend our national exist- 
ence in the war we had to create an Army of eighty divisions 
and adopt compulsory service ‘ for the duration ’ ; the success of 
this extraordinary effort was only rendered possible by the length 
of time given to achieve it, and by the fact that our ‘ contemptible ’ 
little Army was as near perfection from every point of view as it 
could possibly be under our military system. It has been shown 
already that such an effort could not be successfully made again 
at present or in the immediate future ; and if Lord Esher’s pro- 
posals are accepted as the last word in regulating our military 
strength we can never make such an effort again. 

It may be argued that Great Britain has a compensating 
advantage in the number of troops which she has abroad, inasmuch 
as by Resolution 3 the Esher ratio is confined to the forces at 
home, each country being free to fix the forces required by it for 
colonial and overseas defence. It is true that, before the war, 
approximately half the British Army was serving abroad, and 
that by the reduction of overseas garrisons and the replacement 
of regulars by territorials a considerable addition was ultimately 
made to the troops available for the formation of additional 
regular divisions for service after the declaration of war. In the 
Estimates for 1922-23 the actual number serving abroad is 118,963, 
as against 117,985 on the home establishment—+.e., rather more 
than half the total is abroad.* The utilisation of this potential 
reinforcement, however, depends upon various factors which 
cannot all, or always, be relied upon to set it free. Among these 
factors may be mentioned the complete command of the sea, a 
strong Territorial Army available to replace regulars in India 
and elsewhere, the conditions in Ireland, and the adequacy of 
reserves. It may be said at once that the factors which were 
almost wholly favourable in 1914 are not so now, and quite 
possibly may never be equally favourable again. It may further 
be pointed out that whenever more than half the Army is serving 
overseas the strain on the units at home to supply drafts becomes 
almost intolerable, and the training of the Army at home may 
degenerate into a farce if the proportion of troops abroad is 


* These figures are for regimental establishments only and do not include 
staffs of territorials, etc. The actual number of infantry abroad is 70,059 as 
against 53,839 at home, which is such a serious discrepancy as to almost paralyse 
the Army at home. 
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allowed considerably to exceed that at home. At the present 
moment the strain is extremely serious, and, as pointed out 
previously, will reach its climax in March 1923. It is clear, 
therefore, that the limitation to the number of troops which can 
be maintained overseas will, in any circumstances, be an absolute 
check to the expansion of the Army by increasing the overseas 
troops, while keeping the strength of the home Army down to 
the figure agreed upon by any covenant under the League of 
Nations. 

If we are to accept our ratio of three units of 30,000 all ranks 
as the actual figure of our peace strength for Army and Air Force, 
we should have a total of 90,000 for the combined military forces, 
as against 105,182 for the Army alone, estimated for in 1922-23 
as the dangerously low minimum which economic necessity 
compelled us to adopt as a temporary measure on the Cabinet 
assumption that we should not be engaged in a European war for 
ten years. 

But when a further deduction is made from this 90,000 to 
provide for the Air Force quota, it will be realised that the 
situation has become impossible. 

If, however, we take our pre-war (1913-14) peace establishment 
for the Army at home as the minimum which we can contemplate 
with safety—134,000—and add 5 per cent. for Air Force, we get 
a total of 140,700, or a little over 44 Esher units of 30,000 all 
ranks. Would it not be reasonable to revise the ratios for Great 
Britain, France, and Italy on the same scale? They would then 
be 44, 9, and 6 respectively, which would more adequately repre- 
sent their responsibilities and the weight which they should carry 
in the Council and in the field. 

On July 10, in reply to a question, Mr. Lloyd George stated that 
Lord Esher was one of the members of the League’s Temporary 
Mixed Commission for the Reduction of Armaments, selected 
from amongst various nations by the Council of the League of 
Nations for their recognised competence in political, social, and 
economic matters, and that he did not act in any way on behalf 
of, or receive instructions from, His Majesty’s Government. 

It will be observed that nothing was said about the military 
competence of the members of the Commission! There is some- 
thing Gilbertian about this selection, and one is reminded irre- 
sistibly of H.M.S. Pinafore. 

But whether Lord Esher is entitled to represent the British 
Government or not, we have Mr. Amery’s official pronouncement 
that ‘ the British Government means to achieve an extension of 
what has been done at Washington, even so far as the abolition of 
submarines and the limitation of armaments on land.’ 

Whether the desired end is to be achieved at Genoa, or Geneva 
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or the Hague, we are not told; but we note that, after a long 
period of apparent indifference to the allurements of the League 
of Nations, Mr. Lloyd George has recently embraced that sexless 
divinity with religious fervour—and with a faith which should 
be as equal to removing the mountains of international strife 
as was his faith in Genoa. 

On Saturday afternoon, July 29 of this year, many thousands 
of people assembled in Hyde Park to take part in a‘ No more War’ 
demonstration. Organisations of all kinds co-operated to render 
this the most impressive demonstration of the kind which we 
have known; the Churches of various denominations, Labour 
bodies, educational and temperance bodies, the League of Nations, 
trade unions, ex-service men and nurses, formed up on the Victoria 
Embankment and marched with bands and banners in imposing 
array to the Reformer’s Oak. The chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the International Peace Congress (Mr. Fred Maddi- 
son) expressed his confidence in the League of Nations, and stated 
that it had prevented two small wars within the past three years, 
and argued that if it had succeeded in preventing small wars 
it had gone a long way to prevent big wars; his premiss, _ 
however, was not proven, and the minds of some of the more 
sceptical among the audience continued stubbornly to dwell 
on the Greco-Turkish War and the Irish Civil War, which are 
still with us. 

Mr. Maddison further stated that ‘the United States was 
coming nearer every day,’ all unmindful of the significant words of 
the American Ambassador in his first public speech after being 
accredited to the Court of St. James’. Mr. Harvey said : 


Inevitably and irresistibly our present Government could not, without 
the betrayal of its creators and masters, and will not, I assure you, have 
anything whatsoever to do with the League, or with any commission or 
committee appointed by it or responsible to it, directly or indirectly, 
openly or furtively. 


Surely this was plain enough speaking for the ordinary man ; but 
will any speaking ever be plain enough to convince a certain class 
of enthusiasts? Mr. Maddison went on to say that he hoped 
Germany would join thissummer! In this perhaps he was unduly 
optimistic ; but it may be recalled that on November 9, 1916, 
the German Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
in the second part of his great speech to the Main Committee of the 
Reichstag, in reply to Lord Grey’s reference to organisations started 
in neutral countries for the future preservation of the peace of the 
world, concluded his remarks by saying : 

The first condition for the development of international relations by 
means of an arbitration court and the peaceful liquidation of conflicting 
antagonisms would be that henceforth no aggressive coalitions should be 
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formed. Germany is ready at all times to join the union of peoples, and 
even to place herself at the head of such a union which will restrain the 
disturber of the peace. 


The position of Germany in November 1916, however, was some- 
what different from what it is to-day. We can imagine the 
immense influence which Imperial Germany would have exercised 
at the head of a League of Nations prior to her defeat, and the 
suspension, if not the destruction, of the Imperial and Monarchical . 
machinery which had brought Germany to a pinnacle of power and 
prosperity, only to launch her into an abyss from which the way 
out is clear tono man. Then, the German Chancellor saw in the 
proposed League an instrument which could be so manipulated 
as to redound to Germany’s advantage, and he had no doubts 
that Germany’s prestige and influence, which had been em- 
ployed to such good purpose at the Hague in bringing about the 
Declaration of London, could be again exercised with effect if she 
were ‘at the head of such a union.’ But now, the position of 
Germany is different ; her prestige has been destroyed, her credit 
does not exist, any rehabilitation of her military power is being 
jealously watched, and though there is a general desire to see such 
a degree of recovery as may enable her to become solvent and pay 
her debts, it is assuredly accompanied by the almost mutually 
destructive qualification that she must never again be strong 
enough to menace the peace of the world. 

In present circumstances, then, Germany may feel some 
doubt as to whether ‘she would wield sufficient influence as a 
member—not as ‘ head ’—of the League, and a junior member at 
that, in point of date of membership, to make it worth while to 
sacrifice her independence of action even nominally ; the insta- 
bility of her Government would in any case measure the limitation 
of her influence in the League, and it is doubtful, Mr. Maddison 
notwithstanding, whether the admission of Germany is ardently 
desired by herself, or would be considered as a valuable accession 
of strength, ‘this summer,’ by the other nations comprising 
the League. 

But the really crucial point is that, even supposing the League 
could become a complete union of nations for certain well-defined 
objects, it is clear that the ultimate sanction of its decrees must 
rest on force, and unless potential force exists at the disposal of 
the League, its decrees will be no more effective than the resolu- 
tions of a debating society or a Hyde Park meeting, no matter 
how salutary their educative influence may be. 

On October 23, 1916, Viscount Grey, speaking on this subject, 
said : 


Only bear this in mind, that if the nations of the world, after this war, 
are to do something more effective than they were ever able to do before 
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the war to bind themselves for the common object of peace, they must 
be prepared not to undertake more than they are prepared to uphold 
by force ; and prepared to see, when the time and the crisis comes, that 
it is upheld by force. In other words, we should say in colloquial phrase 
to neutrals who are occupying themselves with this question: ‘ We are 
all in favour of it, but when the time comes, will you play up?’ It is 
not merely the sign manual of sovereigns or presidents that is required to 
make a thing like this worth while. It must have behind it parliaments 
and national sentiments. The object, as I understand, of this League is 
* to insist on treaties being kept, and some other settlement than war being 
first tried, before there is resort to war. 


The ‘sign manual’ of President Wilson completely failed to 
bring the national sentiments of the United States to support 
the League of Nations. While he was swathing the Peace Treaty 
in the shroud of the League of Nations the precious months 
during which the peace of the world might have been assured 
were allowed to slip by. The United States, antagonised by the 
autocracy of their President, were alienated completely from any 
further entanglements in European affairs; they declined to 
subscribe to the Anglo-American pact which would have been 
the corner-stone of France’s security against German aggression— 
a pact which was actually promised to her at Versailles as an in- 
ducement to forego her claim to extend the French frontier to the 
Rhine in order to achieve a reasonable measure of security in the 
future. Such a coalition was intended to be in no sense aggressive ; 
its conception was not at variance with the covenant of the League 
of Nations, and should have been no obstacle to Germany entering 
the League ; for the German Imperial Chancellor in his speech of 
November 9, 1916, to which allusion has already been made, 
stipulated only that ‘ no aggressive coalitions should be formed.’ 

If the pact between the United States and Great Britain had 
materialised, it would have proved able not only to guarantee 
France from unprovoked attack by Germany, but would at the 
same time have provided the most irresistible moral and material 
force to deter France from proceeding to such extreme measures 
as she may now have in contemplation, or be ultimately driven to 
—such as a refusal to withdraw from the Rhine when the stipu- 
lated period of fifteen years has expired. Her existence is at stake, 
and it was only the assurance of Anglo-American support which 
induced her to accept this limitation. 

Mr. Lloyd George has made various forecasts about peace. 
The most notable one was made in the last week of July 1914. 
Since that prediction was falsified in a dramatic manner by 
Germany our Prime Minister has given the Geddes Committee 
a period of ten years of peace during which it will be safe to 
economise on our fighting forces ; this was followed by the some- 
what abrupt curtailment of the period to eight months, during 
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which the Hague Conference would be at liberty, undisturbed by 
the clash of arms, to work for the salvation of Europe. In the 
Conference of the Allied Powers at 10, Downing Street on August 7, 
1922, he was convinced—and hoped to convince M. Poincaré— 
that 

Germany as a military power is broken, prostrate, and in the dust. Con- 
scription in Germany has come to an end, so that the younger generation 
is not growing up with military training, while the old trained remnant 
is annually getting less. 

From which we might gather that there was no occasion for anxiety 
on either side of the Channel. Mr. Lloyd George was ‘ convinced 
that Germany could not manufacture in two years as much 
munitions as she had surrendered,’ and that ‘ long before she had 
begun to work all her factories, her old enemies would have dis- 
covered her designs and stepped in to stop her ’ ; if we, in conjunc- 
tion with France, are to do this effectively, we must have the 
sanction of potential military force behind us. 

Mr. Lloyd George, however, seems fated to antagonise France. 
His defence of the Balfour Note in the House of Commons on 
August 4 did not ring true when he posed as the champion of the 
British taxpayer. He has never assumed this réle effectively 
when reforms and retrenchment in our civil administration have 
been urged upon him, and one may be pardoned if the solicitude 
which he showed for the taxpayer in his peroration (so warmly 
applauded on the Labour benches) leaves one absolutely cold. The 
attitude of our Prime Minister towards France seems to be dictated 
by the Daily Herald, and the instructions of that organ on the line 
to be taken at the Conference of Allied Prime Ministers in London 
were very clearly given in the issue of August 5. 

It is, however, quite certain that the Parliamentary Labour 
Party by no means represents the general feeling of Labour on 
this and many other issues, and the resolution of the Social 
Democratic Federation, carried unanimously at its thirty-sixth 
annual conference on August 6, bears this out : 

The Social-Democratic Federation has from its beginning always 
advocated friendly relations with the republican citizens of France and 
with all republican and democratic peoples. Therefore this conference 
opposes the present policy of withdrawal from co-operation with France, 
and desires to see firm, open, and friendly relations between the two 
countries with the full understanding and approval of their peoples for 
the maintenance of democratic institutions and the establishment of 
common economic interests and of European peace. 

Enough has been said to show that we have no security for 
peace during eight months, or two years, or ten years, and that the 
League of Nations, with its Disarmament Treaty, can no more 
prevent another European conflagration than it can inaugurate 
the reign of Christ upon earth. 
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The League may, indeed, precipitate a conflict by the encourage- 
ment which it gives to all members to consider themselves of equal 
importance in regulating the affairs of other nations besides their 
own, and by nursing that explosive bantling of President Wilson’s 
known by the name of ‘ self-determination.’ _. 

But in the proposals of Lord Esher for the Limitation of 
Armaments, on the principle that a definite relation between the 
land forces of European nations should be arrived at after some- 
what the same fashion as obtained at the Washington Conference 
in fixing the proportion of strength of the navies of the principal 
sea Powers, the League is incubating an administrative freak of 
a far more dangerous character. 

Napoleon, after humbling Prussia in the dust, imposed such 
terms of surrender on her that he believed he had reduced her to 
permanent impotence; but the limitation of the Prussian army 
to a total effective of 42,000 proved to be a delusive measure, 
which, under the genius of Scharnhorst, eventuated in the creation 
of a Prussian ‘nation in arms,’ and led, by successive stages, 
to the militarisation of Europe on a basis of universal national 
service. 

Is it conceivable that the League of Nations will succeed where 
Napoleon failed ? Is it not much more likely that the Esher pro- 
posals will cripple the military power of this country and fetter 
considerably all countries which, by tradition and instinct, may 
be expected to honour their signatures if they can be persuaded to 
ratify the Draft Treaty. At the same time other nations, with 
less honourable traditions, or with no traditions which would be 
considered binding on their rulers, would perhaps readily agree 
to the terms of a treaty which can so easily be circumvented by 
a clever and unscrupulous administration. 

But apart from this, what possible terms of comparison can 
there be between Continental armies raised by compulsory service 
on the principle that every able-bodied man should be liable to 
training for the defence of his country and the Regular Army of 
Great Britain, recruited voluntarily ? Continental armies are 
organised on such lines that they can be expanded from a peace to 
a war footing without any change of system, and the war footing 
is usually ‘ the nation in arms.’ Our Regular Army, on the other 
hand, has its strength determined by its duties in policing the 
Empire, which, if adequately provided for, should also permit of 
intervention on a suitable scale if our interests are seriously 
threatened in Europe. But there is no provision for training the 
nation to arms, no compulsory service, and no possibility of 
raising an army for a great war by merely passing from a peace to 
a war footing. Such an army would have to be created, as it was 
in 1914, and could only be put in the field after many months of 
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preparation. It is clear that an army so created could only be 
called into existence in case of extreme national peril, and equally 
clear that our small Regular Army, with its manifold duties all 
over the Empire, would never be available to disturb the peace of 
Europe, though it might materially assist in preserving that 
peace if maintained at a strength adequate to the discharge 
of its obligations. 

The evidence of conflict with us in the present, the smouldering 
embers of hatreds unappeased and of ambitions thwarted, the 
maturing aspirations of hot-headed young nationalities, the chaos 
of Russia, and the imminent peril of Central Europe relapsing 
into anarchy under the intolerable pressure of the economic 
impasse, surely supply overwhelming proof that this is no time 
for Great Britain to shirk the responsibilities which her great 
position in the van of progress and civilisation demands of her. 
If she does shirk those responsibilities and the present sacrifices 
which they entail, she seals her own fate ; for most assuredly she 
will not survive if she is not ready to face any and every emergency 
with the potentiality of an instant enforcement of her will by resort 
to armed intervention. Potential strength in the field will ever 
give a weight to our voice in the councils of Europe, without which 
it would command little respect and less confidence. 

Far be it from the purpose of this article to encourage any idea 
of military adventure or ‘ Imperialistic Militarism’; but let our 
Army, in its own sphere, be as competent to command the respect 
of the world as our police force is to ensure the peaceable adminis- 
tration of the law and maintenance of order within our own shores. 
It is only thus that we can adequately insure our national existence. 
Is it not worth while to pay the premium demanded for the policy ? 


F. G. STONE. 


Vor. XCII—No. 548 
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IRELAND 
I, 


You ask me what the man in the street is thinking about Ireland— 
the man who has no personal interest in her and her troubles; 
one to whom it does not mean the sacrifice of home and happiness 
and the ruined fortunes of himself and those near and dear to 
him, perhaps their lives ; the man who is in no way pledged ; the 
citizen of the Empire who—give him his due—tries to preserve 
a wide and sane outlook, and, hoping he is neither selfish 
nor unkindly, believes in the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

Is it seemly to put pen to paper? The tragedy of Ireland 
grows apace. She is so painfully in need of leaders who will 
strike her imagination, leaders that a race whose boast is its high 
spirit will listen to and follow. And one after another these 
leaders go, blotted out. We would like to help. Can we? 
What can we say? At a funeral the strangers in blood stand 
aside, bareheaded, and in silence. 

We were savage when Henry Wilson was shot down in our 
midst. We are troubled by the death of Arthur Griffith and 
disturbed by the killing of Michael Collins, for we were beginning 
to wonder what these two might accomplish. A year ago we 
damned them as traitors, or worse. Lately we had been com- 
pelled to acknowledge their stout-hearted attitude towards more 
contemptible traitors, traitors to their own conception of a free 
Ireland. Courage always appeals. We recognised a personal 
devotion to a section at least of their unhappy land, and we hoped 
and prayed that some day it would grow into a realisation that 
Ireland must always look on England, not as a merciless enemy, 
but as her best friend. 

Moreover, our ideas vary so widely. Opinions run round the 
whole gamut of feeling, from fierce vindictiveness against the 
whole Irishry to a genuine sorrow for a divided and distracted 
country, from an infinite pity for the Loyalists to a smug sugges- 
tion that they have brought it on themselves. There is every 
shade of view as to the rights and wrongs of the case, the position 
of Ulster not excepted. But alas—let there be no mistake—over- 
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shadowing all, in most quarters there is a dominant sense of bored 
indifference. The man in the street on this side of the Channel is 
tired to death of the whole question. The mentality of the Irish 
is foreign to his matter-of-fact mind. He does not understand 
them; he sees that he never will; he is sick of trying. He 
questions whether they understand themselves. He is horrified 
at much he hears and wishes to heaven that the island could be 
sunk to the bottom of the Atlantic with a good many of those 
upon it, or towed over to New York and anchored alongside of 
Tammany Hall. Unfortunately Ireland has got to lie where she 
is, a bad bargain ; but—and here the voters of Great Britain, both 
men and women, our omnipotent democracy, are going to speak 
out with no uncertain voice—for goodness’ sake let us Britishers 
try leaving her alone, let her muddle out her own misfortunes and 
mistakes. 

We admit that we do not come well out of the business. In 
Cromwell’s days we met barbarity by iron severity, in later times 
some of our statesmen have used Home Rule as a counter in the 
parliamentary game, blowing hot and cold according as place and 
power depended on the Irish vote. Very many of us believe that 
two generations of steady Balfourian rule would have settled the 
trouble, and are convinced that it was Birrellism that brought it 
toahead. But there it is—democracy is enthroned all round the 
world and has decreed what she calls ‘ self-determination.’ Per- 
haps this is going to mean chaos. So much the worse for de- 
mocracy. She may have sown the dragon’s teeth from which will 
spring up tyrants. 

My thoughts travel back to a Sunday afternoon in May forty 
years ago, to three subalterns in a Highland regiment walking in 
the Botanical Gardens in Glasgow, and to a man coming up to us 
and saying, ‘Do you know that they have assassinated Lord 
Frederick Cavendish?’ And then to another afternoon in 
Dublin, some ten months later, when the same three, up from the 
Curragh for a Castle ball, were privileged to hear first hand the 
whole story of that epoch-making murder, epoch-making inas- 
much as, by laying the seed of conversion to Home Rule in Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind, it has, at long last, brought about the present 
situation. We were being turned away from the door of the 
Kilmainham Courthouse—there had been some interruption, 
and the presiding magistrate had ordered the court to be cleared 
—when Sir Herbert Stewart, who was to fall three years later at 
the Battle of Abu Klea, came down the steps. He was Military 
Secretary to the Viceroy, and we appealed successfully to him. 
He took us in, and for five hours we sat and listened. There were 
only two other unofficial auditors. i Remember that from the day 


of the murder the public excitement had been intense, the mystery 
UuUU2 
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impenetrable and that every kind of rumour had been spread 
abroad. Afterwards the police declared that they had always 
marked their men, and that none of them had left Ireland, or even 
Dublin, but a link in the conclusive evidence was wanting until a 
girl quarrelled with her lover. 

From an empty gallery we looked down upon a respectably 
dressed bearded man of middle age. As was the custom in 
Ireland then with witnesses—it may be so still—he was seated in 
an arm-chair on a table, cross-legged, comfortable and perfectly 
composed. We had just missed the most dramatic moment. 
Beneath us was a great pen into which a few minutes earlier had 
been herded, singly from their solitary cells, twenty-two men, 
mostly young. They had greeted each other, perhaps with a 
certain diffidence, for one was told afterwards that most of them 
when arrested had offered to turn Queen’s evidence, and then, 
looking round, they had counted heads, and—a spasm of horror ! 
—had suddenly realised that James Carey was absent. For they 
knew that he might hang them all. And now here he was, picked 
out by the authorities because they considered he could tell most, 
recounting, quite quietly and dispassionately, the story of the 
whole Invincible movement. How nineteen times they had been 
out to kill ‘Buckshot’ Forster, and of his many miraculous 
escapes ; once because when they would have shot him at West- 
land Row Station, starting for England, together with everyone 
who interfered with them, he had quite by chance driven down to 
Kingstown to play a game at whist with friends before going on 
board the boat; another time because the man told off to give 
the signal of his approach along the quays by blowing his nose— 
it would have been too dangerous to wave a pocket handkerchief— 
had not been brought up in polite society and had used his fingers 
instead. How, in the Phenix Park, Burke, the Irish Catholic 
Under-Secretary, had been their quarry, and Lord Frederick, the 
unknown man walking with him who struck out with his umbrella 
at their long knives, an unsuspected victim. They had no idea 
that they had got Forster’s successor. How they doubled on 
their tracks and escaped, and how well their secret had been kept. 
Though many mysterious circumstances were explained, some 
things he did not tell. He spoke of No. 1, but no name was given, 
and that night in Dublin the question passed excitedly from lip 
to lip. Was it Parnell? Was it the Lord Mayor? Which 
M.P.? Who? When asked where he and his associates thought 
the large sums supplied to them came from he hesitated, and one 
could have heard a pin drop. Then three words—‘ the Land 
League.’ Once during his examination he left the court, and as 
he passed by the side of the pen furious men rushed to its rail. 
Could they have pulled him in they would have torn him limb from 
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limb. And so for a time the movement which had arrogated to 
itself the name of ‘ Invincible ’ came to a righteous end. 

What a delightful country Ireland was in those days in spite 
of it all! Blarney is very pleasant to live with. There was 
agrarian trouble of course; when had it not beenso? Icanstill 
see a huge hairy man armed with a hay-fork whose prongs must 
have been 18 inches long holding up half the hunt in a gateway 
near Kilkenny. Landlords and the constabulary were fair game, 
and ‘ The Red Earl’ rode about with a clattering escort. But 
the military at least were still the friends of the people. Night 
after night in 1883 I had a solitary walk after the mess dinner 
in Ship Street to Linen Hall Barracks, crossing the Liffey near the 
magnificent Four Courts, which now stand battered and roofless, 
down Capel Street. Policemen never entered that street singly, 
but a soldier was as safe as in Piccadilly. There were many 
guards and pickets, and in the country we had to patrol in the 
watches of the night to stop cattle driving—small detachments in 
many cars, empowered to arrest anybody on suspicion. We 
were there as the protectors of all classes. King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, as Prince and Princess of Wales, made a Royal 
progress and were splendidly received, a Citizens’ Ball in Dublin 
being attended by 4500 people. It was all so gay, really like the 
days which are portrayed by Charles Lever, or later in the Recol- 
lections of an Irish R.M. Perhaps everybody was happy-go- 
lucky ; they were living over a mine. Side by side with useless 
extravagance there was much poverty and the grievous blunder 
of absentee landlordism, but there was laughter everywhere, for 
Father Healy was there, and Mr. Justice Morris, and Bally-Hooly 
and many another. If the bitter feeling existed it was not wide- 
spread and lay deep beneath the surface. The young priests did 
not preach it, but played cricket with the soldiery. Father 
Ralph had not then been written. 

It was not in Dublin but in Belfast that the military were first 
called out in force. A Home Rule Bill had been introduced, a 
Home Rule Viceroy ordered up constabulary from the south to 
suppress disturbances there, and the word went round that 
Catholic police had come north to bludgeon Protestants. A 
match was dropped into the combustible material in Shankhill 
Road, stones were thrown, and the new-comers lost their heads 
and fired. A volley or two, and eight men, women, and children 
lay dead. There was only one regiment quartered in Belfast, 
and some of us, recalled by telegram from Ascot leave—I had 
been in the gallery of the House of Commons two nights earlier, 
when the obnoxious Bill was defeated by thirty votes and the 
chamber rang with challenging cries—began with seventeen hours 
in the streets, standing between infuriated mobs. Before the 
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week was out the better part of nine regiments had arrived, and 
they remained there for nearly three months. The extent of the 
casualties was never known. Down the centre of the town there 
ran a distinct frontier line, across which the rival factions fought, 
but in the outskirts they moved about and skirmished behind 
hedgerows. The Ulster question which then burst into flame 
was born of religious differences, but it has been nurtured since 
on a different outlook on life, for the dour men with Scottish 
blood in their veins resent irresponsibility and fear ruin. To the 
outposts of the Empire the poison had not so far spread, and the 
splendid Irish regiments had no quarrel with England. Bonny 
fighters they were, great playfellows. And most of those regi- 
ments will soon be nothing but a memory, a glorious memory ! 
And their colours will be in the King’s keeping. 

Gradually the difficulties increased. Parnell, that masterful 
Saxon who somehow dominated his Celtic associates—he would 
not travel in the same railway carriage as his parliamentary 
colleagues—fell, for love of a woman, and did not long survive his 
fall. In England Irish Home Rule had been adopted by the 
Liberal Party, unkind people said, for party purposes, and the 
wreck of that party was the response. Mr. Gladstone’s days were 
ended. Everybody wished to be kind to Ireland, and George 
Wyndham, the great-grandson of the Lord Edward Fitzgerald of 
the ‘ Ninety Eight,’ initiated land purchase. Surely this would 
make Irishmen loyal. Vain hope! They could always find 
another grievance; or they could dream one, and even dream- 
begotten grievances breed fanatics. Was she or was she not to 
have a university of her own faith ? She was given it and showed 
no gratitude. How much or how little Home Rule was per- 
missible ? Land purchase was never going to amend her woes. 
To the visitor she was the same pleasant land, and under resolute 
government her prosperity increased everywhere, but as the 
North became richer and more steadfast the position in Belfast 
got worse. It was growing fast. It drew on the Catholic South 
for its labour, and whatever the rest of Ireland wanted—it might 
go to perdition under its own leaders—Ulster would stand for the 
Union. That meant sanity. It had brought into the island not 
only money but method. What was this wretched ‘ Sinn Fein’ 
but an insidious dope to captivate the young—beginning with 
hurling and poetry, continuing with the re-discovery of the Irish 
bag-pipes, the reconstruction of the Irish wolfhound, and the 
institution of the saffron kilt? To the sceptical North these 
things were moonshine, leading into the clouds. They did not 
want a Gaelic League for fostering the Irish tongue, and poetry 
and dancing. They had no desire to learn a dead language. 
Where would they find teachers? What was the use of writing 
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fairy tales, pretty nonsense like A Crock of Gold? Ireland had 
had enough of fairies. Much had they given, but much had they 
withheld. They had left out business principles and common 
sense. Belfast made a terrible mistake in despising and ridiculing 
sentiment ; the spirit of a cause which, whether it be born in 
heaven or hell or Bedlam, can hearten up a man to kill himself 
by starvation as MacSwiney killed himself is one of the dynamic 
forces of the world. 

And then after a prolonged course of Birrellism the Curragh 
episode blazed out. A great deal of the trouble may have been 
caused by the bitterness of political feeling on the English side of 
the water, for the Asquith Government and all it stood for was 
anathema to many, and here was a stick with which to beat it. 
They had sold the Union—the cry went up—for support to give 
them place and power, and now in fulfilment of the vile bargain 
they would use Britain’s sword to dragoon some of her children 
whose only crime was loyalty to her Empire. In the lobbies at 
Westminster, for the first time in 200 years, frightened politicians 
chattered that the Army was not to be trusted. 

Away across the North Sea sat men whose eyes were always 
upon England, watching her, weighing her weaknesses, ready to 
take every advantage which these would bring to their own 
country. Great Britain they thought was going downhill. 
Germany they knew was bounding upwards. Fools—they 
elected to force the pace ! 

Some day the dispassionate historian will put down cate- 
gorically and faithfully the facts that led up to the first World 
War, but who can gainsay that the Irish question contributed 
greatly ? It had sharply divided the British Empire, and weakened 
vitally a Cabinet which was never strong. The Jack-Boot was 
contemptuous of such governance. Kuhlmann reported that we 
would not fight. Der Tag had arrived ! 

‘England’s difficulty will be Ireland’s opportunity.’ Over 
and over again in the last century had we heard these words, and 
the interpretation had always been sinister. But was this 
essential? On that fateful Thursday of July 1914 a united 
Britain with ranks closed might have stood to safeguard the peace 
of the civilised world, and in the Commons that afternoon Mr. 
Asquith spoke out strongly for his Government, and Mr. Bonar 
Law for both the Opposition and for Ulster. Mr. Redmond, alas, 
was not in his place. Four days later he was present and spoke. 
His interpretation of the old phrase was noble, but luckless 
Ireland’s opportunity had passed. It was too late. 

When the battle joined, the first two members of the Commons 
to fall were the grandson and representative of the great 
tribune of the people who had made Home Rule possible, and the 
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heir of one of the oldest and proudest families in Ulster. Later 
the lengthening death-roll bore the name of William Redmond 
and of many other gallant Irishmen in every rank of life; and 
Ireland’s regiments were still to the fore. Perhaps necessarily, 
most surely unfortunately, it was considered unadvisable to apply 
conscription to Ireland, and, denied the right to emigrate, her 
young men were left to eat their hearts out and chew the cud 
of bitter discontent. There appeared the unspeakable Casement, 
and there befell the folly of the Easter Revolution. 

And then finally the war closed on one of those notes of senti- 
ment so dangerous to civilised rule, the catch-cry of ‘ self-deter- 
mination,’ oblivious of races and creeds, of inter-marriages, of 
movements of populations and conquests and reconquests, a 
veritable sowing of the tares of disintegration in settled govern- 
ment all round the world. We were a party to this folly, 
and it made Home Rule inevitable for three provinces of 
Ireland—and for Ulster. How could we deny to the Irish what 
we were giving, even forcing, sometimes against its will, on half 
the globe ? 

For a time indeed, contemptuously, we tried to deny it. We, 
the victors, had come out of the war holding our heads high, we 
had conquered mighty Germany ; were our hundreds of thousands 
of trained men unable to cope with a rebellious rabble ? We were 
strangely forgetful. Ireland’s youth had drunk of the new and 
heady wine which we had poured out before them. Moreover 
they had smelt blood but never tasted it. Killing was still in the 
air. In our dull Anglo-Saxon way—we were never malevolent, 
only misunderstanding of the whims of a fanciful breed—we had 
always thought that what was good for a country must appeal to. 
its inhabitants. We thought so still and believed that our 
Government would sternly enforce that view. 

And what are we faced with now? It is a year since suddenly 
it was borne in on us that the Government policy had changed— 
utterly changed. Much water will run under the bridges before 
considered public opinion decides whether or no resolute rule 
had proved a failure. Many uphold that powerful influences 
prevented its thorough application, that the soldiers were 
hampered, that no human beings could have withstood the 
provocation meted out to the Auxiliaries, that in certain Press 
quarters what these last did well was ignored and what they 
did badly blazoned in letters of fire across the sky, that if 
properly supported the forces of law and order would have made 
good. Mr. Lloyd George decided otherwise. Conferences were 
held away in the far north (mysterious conferences when Parlia- 
ment was in recess), the Free State came into existence, and the 
gunmen into power. Let us be quite clear on one point—it is an 
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unpleasant admission, but we shall not gain by glossing it over. 
We cannot claim any credit for magnanimity, or say that the 
Empire has come to the conclusion that the Irish have made out 
their case and shown that they are capable of managing their own 
affairs. The hard facts are very different. Expediency controls 
politics. Rightly or wrongly, wisely or idiotically, we are making 
a confession of failure ; to many it is an ignominious failure. But 
having swallowed democracy, untrustworthy democracy, we must 
apparently obey its behests. What did Labour think of Ireland ? 
It cared nothing for the landlords—great masses of it indeed had 
ittle sympathy even with the loyal soldiers and constabulary ; 
for the actions of wild men appeal to wild men. And the many- 
headed electorate, untrained in statesmanship and foresight, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of them with no knowledge of Ire- 
land, these demi-gods have spoken and the Prime Minister has 
hearkened and held up his hands. The astutest electioneerer of 
our time anticipates the way men and women will vote, and, 
necessarily face to face with an appeal to the country at an early 
date, he has put to himself the question, ‘ If I ask for support for 
further compulsion in Ireland, for the use of the iron hand and for 
men and money, for another war—for war it must now be—how 
will the election go?’ The reply is indisputable, that England 
and Scotland are disgusted and callous. They at least are tired 
of fighting. 

So he has started out on a great experiment, the wildest gamble 
in our long history. Are we witnessing it in the crumbling of the 
British Empire, the noblest civilising force known since Rome fell, 
or the birth of a new form of world relationship? It is on the 
knees of the gods. Many, very many, say that Ireland can never 
govern herself, that a year hence we shall be starting to reconquer 
the southern portion of the island. Others reply, ‘ Let us at least 
give her a chance and see. Let Englishmen and Scotsmen stand 
aside.’ So far at least the most notable result of the Loch Maree 


discussion is Civil War. 

For very badly is Ireland beginning, quite naturally, for she 
starts handicapped by her one accepted tradition that, whatever 
the Government may be, she will be against it. Most races 
support a majority and the power it brings ; with them a police- 
man is a friend. With the Irish he is always an enemy. The 
power he stands for is suspect ; while any rebel isahero. To-day 
in that queer land the chief claim to fame, to leadership not only 
in the field but in Parliament, even to Office, is that the claimant 
has fought against authority. What they call their national 
feeling is founded on grievance, on what they say they wish to do 
and are not permitted. Can they build up a new feeling on what 
they honestly intend to do, and glory in the doing of it? Are they 
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capable of loyalty to any State? The other day a French paper 
said ‘ How strange is the psychology of a people whose spirit of 
revolt is so innate that it carries it to the point of revolting against 
itself.’ 

At the moment we are witnessing the chaos which follows the 
breakdown of established conditions, in a word the scraping off 
of that veneer which we call civilisation, together with an out- 
break of cruelty practised by men and women on men and women 
inconceivable to the kind-hearted English. It is an unpleasant 
fact which should no longer be hidden from the world, that never 
in days gone by has Ireland condemned cruel and cowardly 
assassination; and now we see the definite establishment of 
murder as a policy. Is this the fault of climate, of breed or of 
religion ? A curse is on her, laid on her by those who have pan- 
dered to her vanities and fed her discontent. She only can throw 
it off and work out her own salvation or damnation. Herself 
alone. But if she is to succeed, first and foremost the 
Irish priesthood must stand forth and help, strenuously and 
righteously. 

And what of the future? What is it going to bring? How 
will Southern Ireland construe ‘ Ourselves alone’? She must be 
master in her own house, and first she must defeat her own rebels, 
the wreckers. The mad folly of destruction must cease. The 
burning of great houses is not only vindictive, but a deplorable 
wastage of monuments of beauty and interest. The Irish are 
squandering the substance of their new domain, and it is idle 
to say that such things have always been done in times of 
revolution. Has all our education taught nothing ? 

The Free State must make friends with England, but she must 
make friends with her own people first, with Southern Loyalists 
and Ulstermen alike. No one can do this for her. Ulster stands 
up against her proudly, as equal. Men of the stamp of Sir James 
Craig will neither bend nor break. To be won she must be wooed, 
for England and Scotland will go down in ruins sooner than she 
shall be ravished. With the Loyalists of the South the case is 
different. If an Irish nation is coming into being they should be 
the salt of that nation, and their Anglo-Saxon brothers are betray- 
ing them, not only the landlords, remember, but other and poorer 
classes—the shopkeepers, the old Government officials, the con- 
stabulary, the loyal soldiers of the Irish regiments ; the Catholics 
more to be pitied than the Protestants because by their Separatist 
co-religionists they are ranked as doubly traitors. All these have 
now to learn the unpleasant lesson that ascendancy is a boot on 
the other leg. It may be a consummate act of statesmanship, but 
there are times when it makes one’s blood boil—for the cruelty of 
it is damnable. After 700 years, England no longer garrisons. 
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Grimly she steps aside, and trusts that the victors will be mag- 
nanimous ! 

If there is to be a possibility of success much will have to be 
forgotten. England can forget easily, for we have short memories, 
Can Ireland? Will she abandon her old stock-in-trade of historic 
grievance ? In the past other countries have been sorry for her ; 
what is America saying now? No longer can she rely on pity. 
She has her chance, and if she will battle heart and soul for 
prosperity she can make good, but she must remember that she 
is not naturally rich, that if she drives out her wealthy classes she 
will be desperately poor, that she must tempt money, and that 
capital is shy of improvidence, bad security and Socialism. 

What is being thought by the men looking out from the Shades 
—by Grattan and Lord Edward, by O’Connell and John Red- 
mond ? Two men stand there whose deaths were separated by a 
century and a day, two lovers of their country whose views of it 
were as poles asunder ; what says Castlereagh to Arthur Griffith ? 
Is Parnell telling Michael Collins the fate he would have meted out 
to De Valera and Erskine Childers, and pointing out to him that a 
few so-called martyrs are preferable to a martyred people ? 

_ How will the Empire be affected ? Will it be weakened or 
strengthened ? Few will give us credit for good motives, but out- 
siders can throw stones at us no longer. All will have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing whether Ireland is worthy of the clemency 
extended to her. Rightly or wrongly, for generations it has been 
widely held, the more violently perhaps by those who have least 
claim to judge, that she has been treated badly. That period is 
past. Are we now treating her too well, for we are shouldering a 
heavy responsibility—and risking much ? 

On certain things we must insist—we must be adamant. 
There must be no plotting with the enemies of the Empire, and 
no Bolshevik propaganda. They must be friendly neighbours, 
or we shall be unfriendly. In that case both will suffer, but they 
will suffer most, for Ireland will want much from the greater and 
richer island next door ; left to herself she will starve—starve for 
want of corn, of coal, of money. It is unnecessary to lay stress 
on the power of the English Fleet. A Republic is barred— 
absolutely; and there must be no compulsion of Ulster. 

For certain things we hope: That the Free State will put its 
house in order and prosper. That, in spite of the loss it may have 
suffered by the deaths of Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, men 
exist or will arise wise enough and strong enough to call to their 
councils all good Irishmen, and that gradually these will respond. 
In the past great names have been made by her sons outside of 
Ireland—in our Dominions, in America, all round the world, 
Those who in the coming years will be most worthy of being 
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inscribed on her roll of fame, to ring down the pages of her history, 
will be those who will come forward now and help to make her 
happy and contented at home. The fight will be with the Goebeen 
man, the guttersnipe of New York, the silly visionaries and wild 
fanatics. Let an appeal be made to the splendid Irish soldiers 
and administrators of the Empire. In the past these have been 
on the side of British ascendancy. If Democracy now decrees 
definitely that this is gone the decree must be accepted. Let them 
then turn their hands, they and their children of the great blood, 
to reconstruction. There will be hardships of poverty, of much 
disillusion and of bitter disappointments, but let them give of 
their best in the truest sense of helpful patriotism. We hope that 
the animosity between North and South will die down, and that 
the two creeds will realise the higher religion of peace and goodwill. 

It may be dangerous to prophesy as to the results, or to dis- 
cuss our expectations or our fears. Things may happen which 
will be unpleasant for the British Empire. They will be far more 
unpleasant for Ireland. We are born in anguish and tribulation. 
Are we witnessing the birth-pangs of a happier Ireland ? 

A last word. It is presumptuous for a man in the street to 
make suggestions, but still, greatly daring, I would make one.. 
Ireland is in Revolution. Three generations back, in France, 
Victor Hugo said that for a revolution to be successful the first 
requirement was a drum. More than two centuries ago, in Scot- 
land, old Andrew Fletcher told us that if a man were allowed to 
make the ballads of a country he need not care who made its laws. 
And the Bible is full of the enthusiasm of triumphant singing. If 
Ireland is to shake off that terrible despondency, that wearisome 
vicious note of grievance, and stand forth not as the Achilles heel 
of civilisation but as something worthy of esteem, she must learn 
to cry ‘ Ourselves alone ’—joyfully. She must have done alike 
with the worn-out crooning cradle dirges of ‘ The most distressful 
country that ever yet was seen ’ and the insane appeal to others : 


The French are on the sea, 
They'll be here without delay, 
And I hope they’ll win the day. 


At a moment like the present no Ireland-lover can do a greater 
service to Ireland than the man or woman who will write for her a 
national Marseillaise which does not quarrel with the sister island, 
and which will succeed in sending her young and old marching 
through the streets, with heads held high and happy faces, loyal 
to the great British Empire yet shouting out their own battle cry 
of Freedom. 

For nothing will cure her which does not begin by dragging up 
by the roots her pessimism and sowing her soil with cheerfulness. 


GEORGE S. C. SWINTON. 





IRELAND 
II 


It is a remarkable thing that the Englishman, than whom no 
one has a wider or more varied experience of the populations of 
the world, should still remain in his inmost heart what one might 
call an ‘ Anglomorphic,’ still hold to a perhaps unconfessed but 
ineradicable belief that most men of other nations are made in 
his own image, and that when stripped of certain superficial 
differences of colour or language or custom they are essentially 
and under their skin English like himself. He travels ; he does 
business ; he even governs. In the course of these businesses the 
obvious fact is every now and then thrust upon him that the 
foreigner’s way of looking at life can by no conceivable distortion 
be represented as an English way ; and the theory withdraws itself 
from practical life for the moment. But it is only for the moment. 
While you are actually trafficking with an Arab of the desert or a 
New Guinea cannibal, mere common sense must, I suppose, din 
the facts into you, and convince you that he cannot be treated 
after the fashion of a village tradesman in the Midland counties. 
But let the actual experience be over, and the general rule revives 
again, unshaken by the most frequent exceptions. Tamen usque 
vecurrit, Foreigners resume their character of Englishmen some- 
how gone wrong, damaged in the making, but not incorrigible— 
people who, if their better instincts could but predominate, would 
act and think like a native of this imperial island. It may be 
better so, for the most part. Perhaps it may even be one cause of 
such success as we have attained in the sphere of trade or of 
government that we cannot whole-heartedly realise the possibility 
of action in any given circumstances except after an English 
fashion. Those of us, the majority who stay at home and only 
see and hear of the foreigner through the distorting medium of 
the newspaper press, or the writings of some favourite English 
author (and it is the writer with a distinctively English out- 
look who is always most popular), naturally entertain the 
above belief with a minimum risk of its being contradicted by 
actual experience; and the hypothesis of wholly alien and 
unfamiliar springs of action is least of all possible in the case of 
those who speak the same language (approximately) as ourselves. 
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They at least, we think, must be men of passions and desires and 
convictions like ours ; as we would act in a given emergency, so 
would they. Nowhere, therefore, is this amiable delusion more 
present than in the ‘ Saxon’s’ estimate of Irishmen. Yet here if 
anywhere he is sinning (if, indeed, it is a sin to attribute our own 
virtues rather than our vices to others) against the light ; for the 
truth is constantly thrust upon him by example and precept. Not 
only is he continually meeting Irishmen at home and abroad, but 
his popular literature teems with pictures of Irish life and society, 
drawn with a masterly hand by men and women who know the 
country thoroughly and describe it with unequalled candour and 
liveliness ; never, I should think, have the manners and customs 
of any community been more exactly and more readably por- 
trayed than those of modern Ireland, and especially of its southern 
and western provinces. Natives of that country have often and 
rightly protested against the conventional stage ‘ Paddy from 
Cork’ whom some dramatists and novelists have considered good 
enough for the public east of the Irish Sea; and no doubt that 
travesty has sometimes blurred the picture. But in the main 
exact truth to life has predominated over stage conventions. 
Not to recall the Levers and Edgeworths and Carletons of an 
earlier day, and to speak only of the moderns who are still with us, 
where will you find more intensely real and life-like presentation of 
Irish thought and Irish conversation than in scene after scene of 
John Bull’s Other Island, and page after page of almost any 
story by Canon Hannay? Where have manners been drawn 
with such relentless fidelity as in The Real Charlotte? These 
creations are not caricatures. They are the Irishman in his habit 
as helives. During the past forty years the Saxon who has been 
constantly engrossed in trying this way and that of ‘ solving the 
Irish problem’ has had every opportunity of learning the pecu- 
liarities with which he has to deal. He has not learnt them; at 
least, he has not learnt their importance. He persists in regarding 
the Irishman of modern literature not as representative of a 
country, but as a droll figure invented for our amusement. All the 
inconsequence and perversity is, to England, comic copy, comic 
relief to the sterling, solid, Saxon qualities which Irishmen are 
supposed to possess. Behind all the oddity there is, of course— 
how should there not be, across a mere sixty miles of sea ?—a real 
Irish people which would be English if it could, and which is, 
therefore, capable of self-government as England understands the 
word. Even what happens to-dayin Dublin can hardly persuade us 
that Dail Eireannis not merely having its fling (sowing its wild oats), 
and that where there is tragi-comic opera to-day there will not be 
something like the ordered process of the House of Lords to-morrow. 

It would not, of course, be true to say that the whole of Ireland 
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south of Ulster—the whole of the ‘ Free State ’—exhibits in action 
the same un-English characteristics after the same fashion. 
Within the limits of the Free State the man of the North or North- 
west, of the border counties of Leitrim or Cavan or Longford or 

Roscommon, is in general of milder mood than his compatriots of 

Cork or Kerry or Tipperary. Both, in peace, are distinguished 

by those admirable social gifts which are rightly associated with 

the Irish name, and more especially with the Irish peasant. But 

the man of the border counties is relatively tranquil, or at least - 
less dangerous. He is on the whole not prone to violent action. 

There is in this respect and in these districts no great difference 

between Protestant and Roman Catholic. Politically, of course, 

the Protestant is at the opposite pole to his Papist neighbours ; 

and it is for that reason that he is called by foolish Englishmen an 

‘English settler,’ and no true Irishman, though his family may 

have lived in Ireland for three centuries—about three times as 

long as the families of most ‘ Nationalist’ politicians who claim 

to be ‘ true Irishmen’ ; but, religion and politics apart, the descen- 
dant of Elizabethan settlers is by this time not very different, in 
his essential qualities, from the Reillys and Bradys who live round 
him ; and has asa matter of fact more in common with them than 
with his own co-religionists of the northern province. There is, I 
suppose, something in the climate or the scenery of these hills and 
lakes which affects all classes alike. This part of Ireland, left to 
itself, chiefly desires a quiet life, without too much to do. The 
ferocities of the South are not often found in it ; and when, like 
most of the rest of the twenty-six counties, it is intoxicated by 
politics acting on an empty head very much as potheen acts on an 
empty stomach, the results are not often so dangerous to society as 
they arein Munster. But with all allowance made for the varying 
effects of social and educational differences, certain generalisations 
are possible. Now that all of Ireland outside the new Ulster is in 
solution, and no one can tell what ruling factors (if any, and if 
ever) may ultimately emerge from that seething pot, what is most 
worth attention must be the general and pervading temper of the 
mass of the people. And the differences between the temper of 
English and Irish masses are fundamental ; yet exactly because 
they are so, and because they touch that capacity for self-govern- 
ment with which the Englishman credits the Irishman because he 
possesses it himself, they are the harder for England to realise. 
English institutions and methods of action are theoretically directed, 
as a general rule, to one chief end—equitable, and if possible 
harmonious, relations between man and man. The one unforgiv- 
able offence is violation of the principle of fairness ; of course there 
is continual disagreement as to what is ‘fair’ in particular 
instances ; but each side wishes at least to act according to this 
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rule, and strongly resents the imputation of withholding a due, or 
departing from an ideal of distributive justice. Law, for an 
Englishman, exists as a means to the realisation of that ideal. It 
is not always a very good way, admittedly ; still, it is a way ; and 
as such Law is a friend on the whole, and to be supported, faute de 
mieux, in the best interests of friendliness and fair dealing. No 
considerable number of sane Englishmen of any class hold any 
other opinion than that. But that is not the Irishman’s point of 
view at all. Law, in Ireland, is regarded by very many as not 
useful, but harmful—not as a friend, but as an enemy. In some 
parts of the country it has never been regarded as an essential part 
of social life. Even as lately as thirty years ago there were whole 
districts where the Queen’s writ, as a matter of course, did not run 
—and he who imprudently tried to expedite the said writ did 
eventually run, and that speedily. Dwellers in the tranquil 
Midlands of England hardly perhaps realised in the relatively 
peaceful ’nineties of the last century that cattle-raiding exactly 
@ la Rob Roy was being practised in the hills of what is now the 
Free State frontier. There was nothing political or ‘ agrarian’ 
about it ; looting was simply a way of life, an ordinary business 
transaction ; the ‘ Mountainy men,’ as they were called, used to 
descend into the adjacent plains and drive off what cattle they 
needed. There were battles, of course, sometimes between these 
savage tribes and the hardly more refined Lowlanders, and the 
police had to intervene then ; but Law, I believe, never proposed 
to itself so Utopian and desperate an enterprise as trying to recover 
the cattle, once driven off. These ‘ Mountainy men’ had a king, 
always of the royal family of McGovern. They may have obeyed 
him sometimes; but with ‘Law’ they had nothing to do. 
To rely on it would have been entirely against all principle and 
reason. The purely Saxon identification of Law with Justice has 
no place at all in rural Ireland ; and indeed it must be confessed 
that the no doubt well-meant attempt of an English Government 
to ‘ conciliate’ by putting very small Irish farmers in the com- 
mission of the peace did very little to encourage such an identifica- 
tion ; for it was always accepted as a matter of course both by 
their enemies and by their friends that the decisions of these 
rustics were far removed from all suspicion of impartiality. No 
legal proceedings, therefore, were ever supposed to be ‘just.’ 
The mental attitude is correctly summarised by the unsuccessful 
petty sessions litigant who approaches the magistrate on the day 
after the hearing of the case, asking that the decision should be 
privately rescinded ; ‘ he had law enough yesterday, but he wants 
justice to-day.’ Law yesterday ; Justice to-day ; there it is in a 
nutshell! Justice, to the Irish litigant in the rural districts, is 
not the same as its English namesake, nor ‘ La Justice’ of France 
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(which is a third kind). It has nothing to do with foolish ideals 
of equitable treatment all round. It is quite simply and frankly, 
Getting what you Want; and Law is a thing which generally 
hinders you in that aim, and is therefore generally your enemy. 
Of course you may be able to get Law on your side somehow and 
use it, like a hired bravo, to stab your adversary ; and.that is why 
the Irishman’s dislike of law and suspicion of those who administer 
it does not prevent him from being very litigious ; but on the whole 
he has a rooted hostility to what we in England regard as insepar- 
able from the general well-being. That, of course, is one reason 
why law-breakers in Ireland go unpunished. Nobody will help 
to catch them. This is so notorious a commonplace in these days 
that it would not be worth repeating, were it not that the Irish 
attitude of non-co-operation with the law is so often attributed to 
political sentiment, and explained as the ‘ natural weapon of an 
oppressed people’ and so forth. The hundreds of such cases 
which have occurred in recent years of civil war are not of value, 
with the English people, as evidence of any permanent quality in 
the Irish mind, because they can be attributed to so many contri- 
butory causes. But it is not in civil wars and disturbances alone 
that these things happen ; that is what it is important to remember. 
One day in the early years of the present century a small farmer, 
an old man, was returning on foot from a West of Ireland market 
town. A band of men came out of a field adjacent to the road, 
set upon him, and beat him to death. Many people were on the 
road at the time ; no one raised a hand against the murderers, 
who were, presumably, armed only with sticks. No reason could 
be alleged for the deed. The victim was a harmless old man, living 
at peace with his neighbours, guilty of no act that could conceiv- 
ably have offended whatever ‘ League’ was then dominating the 
country ; the general opinion was that it was a case of mistaken 
identity, and therefore, apparently, the less said about it the 
better! Anyhow, in spite of the number of people who must have 
seen the deed done, not one came forward to give the police any 
information that might have led to detection ; and although the 
perpetrators’ identity (as I have been told) was perfectly well 
known, they were never brought to justice. Somewhere about 
the same time, and in the same part of Ireland, a man murdered 
a woman, an inmate of his own house. There was no doubt about 
the fact and the brutality of the crime ; this time the murderer 
was caught, tried, duly sentenced to death, and eventually hanged ; 
but not before a number of entirely respectable residents in the 
locality, of various creeds and conditions, had sent a petition to 
the Home Secretary praying for a commutation of the penalty. I 
tell the tale as it was told tome. In these two cases there was no 
question of any political or agrarian trouble which might have 
Vor. XCII—No. 548 xx 
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explained non-co-operation with the law. In neither case was the 
murder condoned by public opinion ; western Irish rustics are, on 
the whole, sound enough on morality ; they are frequently fainéants, 
and have a marked tendency to be fools ; but they are not naturally 
knaves—until they are beguiled by politicians or terrorised by 
ruffians. No, there was no sympathy with the crime ; only, once 
the deed was done, why make matters worse by allowing Law, the 
common enemy, to take advantage of a very regrettable lapse ? 
There is not, then, enough sympathy with law and order to 
hearten the Irish masses to lift a finger against crime, overcoming 
their natural timidity. They are extremely careful of their own 
safety, and very easily terrorised by violence or the threat of 
violence ; that, of course, has long been seen to lie at the root of 
three-fourths of the present troubles. This cowed submission in 
face of any violent minority might seem to provide a seed-bed for 
Russian Bolshevism, were it not that intimidation has its limits, 
and it is not likely that rural Ireland could ever be frightened into 
Communism. But terror does rule there, not only in seasons like 
the present, but always; and the reason why it rules is because 
the Irishman knows—or thinks, which comes to the same thing— 
that a momentarily stronger side will show no mercy at all. He 
holds with Thrasymachus and not with Socrates—force must be 
propitiated, or used ; he alternates between abject fear of violence 
and hope to be able to employ it himself—safely. And, fearing 
his enemies as he does, he dreads a compromise, which, he thinks, 
is only a way of luring him to his destruction. To Englishmen, a 
compromise is even an end in itself. They recognise—and so do 
all civilised nations—that you cannot have everything ; a modus 
vivendi which theoretically satisfies neither party does nevertheless 
practically satisfy the community. But no true Irishman really 
wants to ‘live and let live.’ Terribly afraid of anything that 
may bring him nearer to, and therefore within striking distance of, 
his enemy, he will have nothing to do with any modus vivendi. 
What he desires is a modus vivendi for himself and a modus 
moriends for his opponent. ‘Supremacy’ is the end and object, 
in religion or politics ; he has only one word for the man who tries 
to achieve a compromise, and that is ‘ Traitor.’ It is a sort of 
intransigence which provides a fertile field for the agitator and the 
conspirator. But it does not make for self-government. All 
Free Staters, at least, and some outside the Free State too, must be 
either oppressors or oppressed. Some say that this unfortunate 
theory is the effect of Ireland’s past history ; it would probably 
be truer to call it the cause. Where minorities or ‘ under-dogs’ 
are always intended to suffer, you can hardly expect to have peace. 
These platitudes ought to be sufficiently familiar to the 
Englishmen who have in recent days determined the state of 
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Ireland. Apparently, they are not; for England has followed a 
policy which presupposes a wholly different reading of Irish 
temperament. Yet it must be admitted that England has not 
been wholly to blame. The mass of her population had much 
excuse for misconceptions. The great majority of the Irish lower 
classes never, of course, wanted Home Rule in any form ; that is 
a truism. Some of them wanted other people’s property, and 
were led to believe that Home Rule would give it them. Others, 
who were timid people, and distrusted extravagant promises, were 
dominated or terrorised by politicians either interested or crazed 
by hatred of ‘ the Saxon,’ most of them seeking what Mr, Shaw 
pleasantly calls an Amorphous Ideal—which is, I take it, Mr. 
Shaw’s way of repeating the old dictum that an Irishman doesn’t 
know what he wants and won’t be happy till he gets it. These 
men—the Irish politicians of the late nineteenth century—seized 
eagerly on the battle-cry of ‘ Liberty,’ which they observed to be 
a very effective slogan for English Liberalism. They generally 
hated England ; they began the practice of inculcating hatred of 
England in the schools—a method of propaganda which is now 
bearing fruit. They themselves understood England quite as 
little as it understood them. Its mental workings were to them 
frankly incomprehensible. Their conception of ‘ Liberty’ was 
not the Englishman’s. To them his religious feeling was hypocrisy, 
his essential good nature and good humour mere timidity. But 
they could play the politician’s game up to a certain point ; and 
they knew a good watchword when they heard it; they noticed 
that the picturesque pose of an oppressed people nobly striving to 
be free could always win applause on a platform and unite priest- 
ridden Munstermen with English Nonconformists. England 
responded readily ; we derive a rather singular pleasure, in this 
country, from denouncing our own enormities, and the oppressed 
Irishman figured in the same réle as all the other European 
nationalities—Bulgarians, Poles, Italians—whom we have from 
time to time taken to our hearts. The thing was a farce; but it 
served the turn of the Nationalist politician of the eighties and 
‘nineties, and also that of the high-minded English intellectuals 
who advertised their party and their own high-mindedness by 
presaging a bright Liberal future for Ireland, and pouring con- 
tempt on such hidebound Tories as were not quite so sanguine. 
Poor high-minded persons! Even 1916 did not teach them; 
even in 1921 they were still talking of Ireland as a Liberal paradise. 
One wonders what they are thinking now. .. . 

Well, it is said, if these hopeless differences exist—if England 
and Ireland cannot understand each other—if the two tempera- 
ments are really incompatible, is it not much better that our 
present policy should stand, and that Ireland, while remaining of 
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course a part of the British Empire, should have the same measure 
of self-government as any other Colony ? That seems logical and 
reasonable. But the trouble is that the very qualities which we 
cannot understand, and which are the causes of the incompati- 
bility, are just those which indicate an incapacity for any decent 
kind of self-government ; and England really cannot in her own 
interests afford to have a country at her doors where mere chaos 
and anarchy prevails, and Home Rule simply means the handing 
over of whole districts to the most vicious and worthless of their 
inhabitants. We are asked to look to the future rather than the 
present. We are told that Irishmen cannot govern yet, because 
they have not been allowed to have any experience ; they will 
learn the business in time. Are they then such novices? It 
cannot be said that they are ’prentice hands in politics, at least ; 
and as to administrative work, for many years the official 
machinery of local government in the South and West has been 
entirely in Nationalist and Roman Catholic hands; and they 
have used it, by all accounts, with less regard for the interests of 
the community than for those of their own political and religious 
friends. They have had ample opportunities of learning; the 
plea of inexperience cannot hold. It is not experience that the 
people need, but competent leadership. Ireland always needs 
personal leaders and always did; it is her misfortune that she 
never gets the right ones. At present it is not very easy to see 
where she is to get any. The resident gentlefolk, on whom rural 
Ireland once depended for the ordering of its life, and who from 
their position were best fitted to serve as a link between English 
and Irish ideas, no doubt did not always and everywhere use their 
opportunities as well as might have been wished ; worst of all (for 
themselves), they failed to discern the signs of the times till it was 
too late. But they did understand the people; and the people 
understood them, and had a great deal more real respect for ‘ the 
Quality ’ than they ever had for the Nationalist orator; it was 
one of the greatest misfortunes in Irish history that the lower 
classes of the country, so intensely feudal in their instincts, so 
susceptible to personal influence, should have been alienated by 
politics from those who were often their best friends and should 
have been their leaders. Most of them are gone now, or going ; 
it is the ‘ end of an auld sang’; what the legislator left is being 
finished off by the murderer and the incendiary. Ireland is in- 
calculably the poorer for their passing, for such civilisation as 
she had came mainly from them ; and there is no one, as there 
would be in England, to step into their shoes. Who is to guide 
the people now? The Church of Rome? Ecclesiastical domina- 
tion is seldom desirable for any country ; and even granting the 
priest a political sanity which he does not always possess, sacer- 
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dotal authority must always be severely limited, in Ireland; the 
priest in Ireland, it has been said, leads the people as a horse leads 
a cart—because he is driven. The politician? There is not 
much hope there ; it is he who has brought a once fairly peaceful 
country to its present lamentable plight. 

Socially, more has been destroyed in Ireland than a century 
can restore. Politically, what hope can there be in the Free State 
of stable government ? Any Irish Administration that tries to 
enforce the law will be branded by mob orators as a gang of tyrants 
and oppressors ; and in that country, where to form a Govern- 
ment is to lose the confidence of the governed, the Nationalist who 
cried to heaven for Freedom will now be hoist with his own petard. 
It is a dark prospect. Granting that there must be Home Rule, 
the only hope seems to lie in a voluntary reunion of ‘ Ulster ’ and 
the Free State, which should supplement and correct the govern- 
mental disabilities of the South by the superior virility and clearer 
purposefulness of the North. Not that everyone in Belfast has 
English qualities, either ; they are not particularly fond of com- 
promises there, and ‘ supremacy ’ is not without its charms. It 
would be rash to predict that reunion would be the road to Elysium ; 
but at least it might be better than the shortest and most expensive 
road to Tartarus. The present division, surely, is but an aggrava- 
tion of evils. Made in the interest of local majorities, and resting 
on no real geographical basis, it must be commercially very un- 
fortunate for both provinces ; and politically it provides a rallying 
cry for the worst elements of the South. No doubt partition 
accords with the principle of self-determination—that blessed word 
which the United States, united in virtue of a hard-won victory 
over the thing which it represents, have inflicted upon us for the 
greater confusion of a distracted Europe; but it can hardly be 
thought that the world will long allow itself to be lured into 
morasses by the pursuit of that will o’ the wisp. At least, self- 
determination might be tempered by geography. It must occur 
once more to the general mind that the strongest bond of nationality 
is common residence within a well-defined area, such as an island ; 
and that this patent fact cannot really be upset by the preferences 
of local majorities for this or that religion. Doubtless the immediate 
results of reunion might be exceedingly difficult to deal with. They 
would demand a good deal of present self-sacrifice on the part of 
Ulster, and more than a good deal of patience and political fore- 
sight ; and it is much easier to require these qualities from others 
than to put them in action oneself. Still, is it too much to hope 
for a time when the statesmanlike virtues, which are at present 
certainly more visible in the North than in the South, may help to 
strengthen all that is reasonable in the Free State, and so inspire 
and lead the counsels of a reviving Ireland ? 

A. D. GODLEY. 
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THE EVIL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


A SKILLED LABOURER’S POINT OF VIEW 


1. While it is generally admitted that unemployment is a 
grave evil, it is still doubtful whether the full gravity of the evil 
is appreciated. 

2. While unemployment is usually attributed to over-costly 
production, it is possible to show that there may be other causes 
at work. 

3. While remedies are being proposed, the incidence of such 
remedies receives scant attention. 

No criticism is so easy as that which begins and ends with 
fault-finding. Governments, like individuals, may do their best 
in trying circumstances, yet overlook certain essential facts. No 
Government seeking to guide a nation through trying circum- 
stances can hope to escape bitter criticism. When a section of 
the people are in immediate want it is obvious that they must 
be fed somehow, and at once. Hesitation, a seeking after the 
best or most economic methods of procedure, might be fatal, 
would certainly be inhuman. But, having supplied immediate 
needs and put matters in train for the temporary continuation 
of such supply, what then ? Having obtained a breathing space, 
we should be particularly foolish were we to use it for no purpose 
other than the harassing of an already embarrassed Government. 
Destructive criticism to’ which no useful suggestion is coupled 
should neither be tolerated nor indulged in, even though such 
criticism be sound, unless there is good reason to believe that a 
void would be better than the existing edifice. 

No evil which has once obtained a hold upon men has ever been 
completely stamped out. Some unemployment, some want, 
there must always be; but it is the duty of society not merely 
to protect its own bulk but also to care for the weak units, who 
may often claim with some show of reason that they are the 
victims of circumstances. Though an evil cannot be entirely 
eradicated, it must be minimised to the utmost of the nation’s 
strength. 

The Gravity of Unemployment.—To cope adequately with 
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unemployment we must understand the extent of the evil in a 
manner far more thorough than the most careful study of 
authoritative statistics will enable us todo. Our knowledge must 
be intimate—we must descend to detail. 

It probably gives every one of us a shock to read that more 
than a million and a half of our own countrymen who are de- 
pendent for their livelihood upon obtaining employment are 
actually unemployed. The shock would be greater could we 
realise the full meaning of one million. For this reason, and for 
many others, it would be well if every one of us were compelled 
to know the number of unemployed in our own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. We should thus be dealing with a situation more 
easily grasped and mentally analysed. Let us assume that the 
town in which we live has four thousand unemployed ; and let 
us further assume that of these four thousand, one thousand are 
responsible heads of families. Though the remaining three 
thousand, comprising women, single men and young persons, 
certainly have their claims to consideration, those claims cannot 
be enlarged upon here. We are concerned then with one thousand 
of our fellow-townsmen who have wives and children and, being 
dependent upon their earnings, are yet earning nothing. How 
are they, their wives and their children, living? Clearly not 
upon the ‘ dole,’ for the nominal fifteen shillings is, it must not 
be forgotten, equivalent to scarcely seven shillings and sixpence 
in pre-war currency. Moreover, it is almost certain that at the 
very least one-third of this ‘ unemployment pay ’ will be required 
for the landlord. It should be remembered too that the man who 
drew twenty-nine shillings per week in 1914 was actually unable 
to allot twopence a day for the food of each of his children if 
these olive branches had the misfortune to be so many as four in 
number. In pre-war days many people found it convenient to 
assert that they did not credit this statement. Yet it was the 
fact, and we note now that under the scheme put forward in 
October 1921 the Government’s first suggestion is based upon 
an allowance of one shilling per week for each child, so long as 
the children of one family are not more than four in number— 
sixpence a week for each child on the pre-war basis. This line 
of argument is carried no further here because it is not desired 
either to gird at the Government or to harrow the feelings of 
sympathetic persons. It will be sufficient for my purpose to 
submit that the family simply cannot live upon the proposed 
allowance. The man’s fifteen shillings plus the wife’s five and 
one shilling for each of four children (nothing for a possible fifth 
or sixth in the original proposal) must be not merely supple- 
mented but something more than doubled unless starvation is 
to follow. 
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Thus we are back to a question which we may now amplify: 
How did the unemployed live in pre-war days, how did they live 
recently upon 15s. per week, and how will they live upon the 
suggested maximum of twenty-four shillings for a family of six 
or more ? Should the man succeed in finding more than two days’ 
work per week he may be adjudged a criminal and forfeit the 
allowance. Should he find only two days’ work in the week, 
yet if those days do not fall with an interval laid down by 
authority, he will also be a criminal and lose his allowance. 
What the women and children may legally do while in receipt 
of benefit has not yet been made clear. 

Remembering that it is the employed members of the working 
class who are called upon daily, by custom, and by notions of 
common humanity, to give material and direct assistance to their 
unemployed mates, their complaint against being additionally 
taxed is neither quite so selfish nor so utterly foolish as it may be 
made to appear in the eyes of persons who have never lived in 
either tenement houses or mean streets. We have also to note 
that relief work is provided and funds for this purpose are in 
part raised from the allocation of half the amounts collected by 
the sale of National Savings Certificates. If this arrangement 
be considered superficially it may seem excellent in that employed 
members of the working classes are thus encouraged to exercise 
thrift on their own behalf, which will also indirectly assist their 
unemployed fellows. But the man who is in work to-day may 
be out to-morrow. May he draw the ‘dole’ while owning 
Savings Certificates? Presumably not, since men have been 
prosecuted upon this and similar grounds. A definite inquiry 
was forwarded to the Minister of Labour upon this point. A 
written answer, under date October 7th, gives only vague in- 
formation, as follows : 

Subject to the statutory provisions a claimant who though unemployed 
is possessed of a few pounds is not thereby disqualified for the receipt of 
benefit. 

There is another and an entirely different aspect of the serious 
side of unemployment. Under existing conditions Authority 
collects highly receptive audiences outside Labour Exchanges, 
and keeps them waiting as it were for the first agitator who cares 
to harangue them. What has happened in the past, is happening 
now and it seems must continue to happen is quite simple, but 
not good. Employed members of the working classes very 
materially assist their unemployed fellows. Looked at in one 
way, this arrangement has its well-marked ethical beauty. 
Regarded, however, at close quarters, it is worse than merely bad, 
if only because it weakens constitutions and strengthens hatreds. 
Unemployment, then, is a far more serious matter for the nation 
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as a whole than the majority of educated people seem to 
realise. 

How is Unemployment caused ?—One of the greatest, if not the 
very greatest, tendencies of present-day civilisation is towards the 

creation of unemployment. In the columns of some papers and 
' among many educated people, the custom has grown up of 
attributing unemployment to over-costly production which we are 
told is the outcome of Trades Union interferences and restrictions. 
Now, while it is quite true that goods which cannot compete in price 
with similar articles in the same market will not sell, it is also true 
that the cheapening of commodities cannot go on indefinitely. 
The only important item of expenditure actually under the 
manufacturer’s control is that which represents wages. The 
cheaper the supplies so much the less were disbursements for 
production, distribution, etc. Simultaneously, a general lowering 
of wage bills and cutting down of pay rolls must involve decreased 
ability to purchase, no matter how cheap the goods. Present day 
conditions favour the setting up of vicious circles. Given a definite 
population, if the wages bill fall, then taxes in some form or 
another must rise unless the industries affected have their own 
sound unemployment insurance schemes in working order. 

If labour-saving devices, automatic machinery for mass pro- 
duction, centralisation, transport acceleration, schemes for the 
burning of coal at the pit’s mouth and so on did not create unem- 
ployment, then all such devices and schemes would be worthless. 
The more we improve economic methods of production in any 
industry just so many more will be the dismissals in that industry. 
The first and greatest economy under scientific production is 
invariably represented by dismissals. If one or two factories 
hold on without staff reduction it can only be because they are 
taking the trade from their rivals, and it will be those rivals who 
must economise by bringing about unemployment, which the 
improved methods of production have forced upon them. What 
is true of shops and industries is equally true of nations. Scien- 
tific production, if it be sufficiently scientific, means want at 
home or war abroad, possibly both. 

It is scarcely a year since the Statist pointed out that our 
own boot industry was in a position to turn out in six months all 
the foot wear that would be needed in a year. Can this mean 
anything but either constant half-time for all the hands, or full 
time for half the hands and dismissal for the other half? The 
boots produced may be cheaper, but that fact will feed no one, 
while the industry will gain little or nothing from the hypothetical 
greater readiness of certain consumers to scrap partially worn 
boots; for against such possible increase in demand must be 
set the certain reduction due to the inability of discharged artisans 
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to purchase any boots whatsoever. Intensive production carried 
to its logical conclusion here might give us a condition of things 
whereunder one man and a lot of machinery could turn out all 
the boots needed for home consumption. The nation whose boot- 
makers reach this goal first will doubtless capture all the trade of 
the world, and need look for no further boom in their industry 
until it is found not merely possible to export to Mars or the Moon, 
but also to undersell the bootmakers of those planets. 

Accredited economists laugh at such arguments as these and 
seek to brush them aside with bland suggestions to the effect that 
boot purchasers under the new arrangement will be able to pur- 
chase other commodities with their savings on foot wear. Possibly, 
but if the industries engaged upon the manufacture of these 
other commodities have also been put upon the more economic 
basis they too will be in a position to turn out vastly greater 
supplies with fewer wage-earners. When goods are cheapened 
the benefit of such cheapening is divided among all those members 
of the community still able to purchase ; while practically all the 
unpleasantness of the economy, all the loss, is borne by members 
of the working classes. 

Economists frequently instance our cotton industry by way of 
proof that mechanical production in an industry is of benefit to 
the operatives. It may be of great benefit to the few hands who 
are retained, but it is clearly detrimental to those who are turned 
adrift. When economists apply this general argument to the 
cotton trade they overlook at least four important points: the 
climatic conditions of Lancashire are unrivalled for this particular 
work. The introduction of labour-saving machinery here was 
brought about just in time to reap the sudden benefit of the 
opening up of overseas markets by the introduction of steam 
transport. The numbers engaged to-day in the cotton industry 
are no greater in proportion to our population now than were the 
numbers so engaged at the beginning of the nineteenth century to 
the population of that period, and for many years we have been 
accustomed to hearing of short time in the cotton trade. 

Consider another industry—Coal. Towards the end of 1920, 
our economists were asserting that the one thing necessary for 
the salvation of everyone connected with the coal trade was more 
production. The strike in October of that year was actually 
settled in accordance with this theory and upon the ‘ Datum 
Line’ basis. In a very few months it became clear that the 
political economists had knocked the bottom out of the coal 
market all the world over. Our own pits, the pits in America, 
those upon the Continent and even the mines of Australia were 
closing down as a consequence of over-production. To contend 
that the fault did not lie in over-production but was due rather to 
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too costly production will scarcely meet the case, because commo- 
dities that are useful can invariably be disposed of in vast quan- 
tities at a price below the cost of production. If prices fall so 
low that the workers cannot obtain a living wage, then these 
workers will soon cease to produce, and prices will again rise on 
account of shortage of supplies. It may be that this is one of the 
inexorable laws of political economy. Our Common Law should 
deal with those persons who set this economic law in motion. 

‘ But,’ say the economists, ‘ certain trades demand cheap coal. 
Failing this, those trades must cease to produce. Therefore, cheap 
coal being essential, we must adopt labour-saving“ devices in the 
pits.’ British miners have been told again and!again to take 
example from their American confréres, who welcome the introduc- 
tion of automatic machinery. But American miners have struck 
more than once for the right to work three hundred, rather than 
two hundred, days in the year. The working man who does not 
oppose the introduction of such machinery is tacitly assisting in 
the creation of unemployment, or at best he is allowing arrange- 
ments to be made which will put him and his fellows upon con- 
stant short time. American working men generally are frequently 
praised by employers and by economists for their readiness to 
adopt schemes for intensive production. Yet to so serious a 
pitch has unemployment reached there that the American Legis- 
lature has recently framed laws to prohibit men selling themselves 
into slavery. On October 2oth of last year we read in our daily 
papers of : 

Considerable sensation caused in the French northern coal fields by 


the appearance of British coal on the very coal fields themselves in 
competition with the local product which is being undersold. 


The difference in price, we were told, was about 10.50 francs 
per ton. The report continued : 


This invasion of the inland markets has caused great perturbation 
among the French mineowners. 


We wonder in passing whether this might not be deemed an 
unfriendly act. Be that as it may, we read further and within 
a few hours of the publication of the foregoing facts that our 
own Cabinet had ‘ decided that the three million pounds balance 
of the coal subsidy cannot be handed over for deficiencies and 
wages.’ 

There must be a limit to the demand for any and every commo- 
dity. The more intensive or scientifically economic the pro- 
duction so much the sooner will that limit be reached, even though 
the first result of such production may be to slightly increase the 
number of potential consumers. First, unemployment is created, 
then the demand for consumable commodities falls off because 
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the number of wage-earners has been decreased ; thus we have 
another vicious circle. It may be urged that foreign competition 
leaves us no option in these matters. Under present conditions 
this may be so. Therefore we are doomed to keep vast numbers 
of our people unemployed because one man and a machine can 
do the work which under the old so-called wasteful methods 
required one hundred men in its accomplishment. Merely to 
keep pace with foreign competition we must throw thousands of 
our own people out of work. If this were not so, if it were possible 
for us to employ all our people on schemes of mass production, 
then the assumption is that we have captured practically all the 
trade of the world and shall soon be in the throes of another great 
war, because other Powers will not consent to our starving them 
out in the name of Political or any other Economy. 

It seems then to follow that economic production, if partly 
successful, means trouble at home, and being completely success- 
ful, involves us in trouble abroad. When talking of the limi- 
tation of armaments might it not be as well to consider seriously 
the limiting of intensive production ? 

The Incidence of Taxes.—It has become something of a tradi- 
tion in this country for all sections of the community—proletarian 
or politico-economic—to revile successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer for what has been described as‘ a putting on and a 
taking off of taxes without the least consideration of the incidence 
of such taxes.” It may be urged with much apparent reason that 
the working man who resents being called upon to pay a further 
twopence per week under the revised (Nov. 1921) unemployment 
insurance regulations is a very foolish person. It has even been 
contended that for the majority of the men insured it means no 
more than the deprivation of one half-pint of beer once a fortnight. 
Yet there is, of course, the men’s point of view. They explain that 
unemployment always causes more suffering to the working classes 
(whether they be in or out of work) than to any other grade of 
society, therefore it is not right that any added tax should be put 
upon them in respect of increased unemployment, even though 
the expedient be but a temporary one. Moreover, if the working 
man be granted a hearing at all upon the general question of 
taxation he can make it clear that a tax of but one penny upon 
the hundredweight of sugar, for example, will cost him no less 
than a farthing per pound—even a farthing per half-pound. 
Where the weekly budget shows practically no margin any added 
tax involves a reduction in necessaries of life. 

Reverting, however, to the present needs of the Labour 
Ministry. Working men can strike some shrewd blows here. 
‘ Our newspapers,’ says a man who deems that he has been too 
heavily mulcted for insurance, ‘ print advertisements of winter 
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sports in other countries. How about taxing the people who 
leave here to spend money on playing games abroad ?’ Another, 
having inadvertently entered upon a similar line of reasoning, 
draws attention to a letter given some prominence in The Times 
(Oct. 27, 1921), wherein a correspondent explains that manu- 
facturers, being disheartened by heavy taxation, are abandoning 
all effort to do business and betaking themselves more seriously 
to golf. ‘ Why not,’ he asks, ‘ tax golf courses as a temporary 
expedient ?’ ‘Jfthese unfortunates,’ says another, ‘do really 
pay twelve shillings in the pound and can still afford to play golf 
instead of working, then surely they can meet a little more taxa- 
tion.” Yet another waxes sarcastic concerning the hypothe- 
tical woes of persons who are not getting sufficient food because 
of the income tax they pay. All this is doubtless absurd, but it 
shows something more than ignorance which should be enligh- 
tened, for it indicates a trend of thought. And how shall we 
answer the man who says that ‘ the war cost from five to seven 
millions a day, and it seemed as though we were prepared to con- 
tinue it for a much longer period than was actually needed. Yet 
there is great trouble over raising twelve million in one year to 
feed rather than to kill’? 

While it is not here suggested for one moment that the Labour 
Party is capable of governing the country, or that any one class 
should rule the nation, and while it must be clear to thinking 
persons that all men are not equal, never were equal, never will 
be equal, never were meant to be equal, yet, if a little more 
trouble were taken to arrive at the views of the rank and file of 
Labour, the knowledge thus gained might be of at least some use. 
For example, it is usual to assume that figures relating to exports 
give a sound indication of a nation’s prosperity. Yet Labour 
knows that such figures are almost valueless in this connection 
because they may be no more than an indication of the prosperity 
or adversity of a certain class of our fellow-countrymen—of a 
favoured few, I might add, if bitterness were worth while. It 
is the figures relating to national employment which are the true 
index of a country’s welfare—always assuming that such figures 
are compiled with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 


Howarp LITTLE. 
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A ROYAL COMMISSION ON MUSEUMS 


On several occasions in recent years I have endeavoured, in the 
pages of this Review and elsewhere, to formulate some considera- 
tions on the public utility of museums. I am anxious now to 
urge that inquiry should be made by a Royal Commission to 
ascertain how far this great national asset is being utilised to the 
best public advantage. The value of the contents of our museums 
and picture galleries is estimated by competent authorities at no 
less a sum than eighty millions sterling. We spend on their 
annual maintenance rather more than three-quarters of a million ; 
and it is freely stated that the nation receives neither an adequate 
return for this great expenditure nor is able under the present 
system to enjoy its property and to learn the place of it in the 
history of mankind. 

The latest returns show that the museums and galleries in this 
country are visited annually by between nine and ten million 
persons. It is believed that if the resources of these treasure- 
houses were more fully developed, if the attractions of these stores 
of wonder and beauty were made more widely known, the number 
of those who enjoy them would be doubled and trebled. But it 
has been strangely difficult to arouse the Government to a sense 
of the educational potentialities of these collections. Four years 
ago it even showed itself willing to expose them to dreadful danger. 
The memory of the public is short ; but it is not yet forgotten that 
in 1918 Ministers actually proposed to use the British Museum as 
offices for the Air Ministry and thus to make its irreplaceable 
treasures and the great national library a certain mark for any 
hostile air raid. It is true that this dangerous proposal was made 
in war-time, when it was held that everything must give way to 
national emergency. Happily, even amid the manifold pre- 
occupations of war the voice of the country made itself heard 
against so reckless a project ; but it was not until the matter was 
brought before Parliament in the House of Lords that the pro- 
posal was withdrawn. The mere fact, however, that it was made 
shows how little appreciation the authorities have of what ought to 
be regarded as one of the most important educational agencies of 
this country. 

Historical and scientific students have long recognised that 
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these collections are an invaluable adjunct to research and an 
inexhaustible mine of information ; but until recent years little 
was done to make them intelligible or even accessible to the 
community as a whole. 

It is scarcely credible, but it is nevertheless true, that there is 
no central authority in control of this valuable national property. 
Many people believe that the time has come when our museums 
should be placed under the care of a Minister without portfolio, 
special precautions being taken against possibilities of friction 
between himself and those who, by Imperial or local enactment, 
have charge of those institutions. At present there is no co-ordi- 
nation worthy of the name either between Whitehall and the 
museums, or between one museum and another ; and any develop- 
ment or improvement in organisation that experience shows to be 
necessary has to be effected by each individual institution on its 
own initiative. In consequence there is a mass of splendid 
educational material lying, to all intents and purposes, unused, or 
at the best employed in a wasteful and unpractical manner. 

Mr. Herbert Fisher, the Minister of Education, fully confirmed 
this view a few years ago in a speech from which I ventured to 
quote in the House of Lords. He said: 


He had always thought that in this country sufficient use was not made 
of the museums and art galleries. He had often thought they ought to 
make much more strenuous effort, such as was made in France, to secure 
that the treasures of the museums and the art galleries, especially local 
museums, were brought to the notice of men, women and children in the 
neighbourhood, and that they were given some kind of discipline or 
education in the treasures contained in those repositories. 


He has also frequently stated to me that he is in favour of securing 
to the museums of our country a far larger place in our educational 
system. 

This is one of the first subjects which a Royal Commission, 
whose appointment I am advocating, would be required to 
investigate. Others which have been stated by the Museums 
Association include the following : 


(1) The expansion and improvement of the system of guide 
lecturers, and, connected with it, a scheme whereby the 
sale of reproductions, picture postcards, and publications 
may be increased and rendered more profitable. 

(2) A remedy for the present congested state of our exhibitions 
by (a) rearrangement, (b) a display of fewer exhibits, 
and (c) an expansion of the loan system now in vogue at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and elsewhere. 

(3) An improvement in accommodation by the provision of 

lecture rooms, etc. 
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(4) The adoption of a system of advertisement in order to 
bring the attractions and the educational possibilities 
of museums and galleries and their contents more 
prominently before the public eye. 


An inquiry into these and cognate matters must naturally be 
of a thorough and comprehensive character. It would require to 
be conducted by specialists, having large views as to the best 
means to ensure that these institutions shall become of more real 
profit to the life and happiness of the nation. Its conclusions 
might conceivably advocate expenditure in some directions ; but 
the economies effected in others would not only result in increased 
efficiency, but would actually obviate any additional permanent 
expenditure. 

The late Lord Harcourt stated last year in the House of Lords 
that nearly half a century ago his father, Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Disraeli (then Prime Minister) maintained the advisability 
of appointing guide lecturers in our museums as a help to popular 
education. Those statesmen, mutually antagonistic on so many 
questions, were united in this broad view. They foresaw the 
multiplication of the intellectual requirements of vast masses of 
the community ; they visualised the rise of new ciasses who, with- 
out time, opportunity, or capacity tc inake a study of any special 
branch of science, art, or archeology, would take an intelligent 
interest in these subjects. But Harcourt and Disraeli, weighty 
as was their authority, keen and wide as was their foresight, never 
succeeded in persuading officialdom of the truth of their view ; 
and, as we know, it is only within the last decade that the reform 
which they advocated has been carried into effect. 

How effective it has proved at the National Gallery—to give 
only one example—is indicated by words which Sir Charles 
Holmes, the Director, allowed me to quote in Parliament : 


I feel bound to tell you [he wrote] that from all the available evidence 
we have it is clear that the lectures here are proving an unqualified success. 
Not only do they attract large and regular attendances of the general 
public, but I have had numerous instances of the interest they have aroused 
in those who have already some knowledge of pictures and find by following 
the lectures that they still have much to learn. There can be no doubt 
that these lectures, together with the increased facilities for obtaining 
photographs and picture postcards, . . . have immensely augmented the 
usefulness and interest of the Gallery to the nation. 


Even now, although its popularity and its value have been 
amply proved by results, it is only worked in a tentative way. 
Although the people have discovered, as it were in a flash, the 
educational benefits and the intellectual refreshment to which the 
guide lecturers can introduce them, although the knowledge 
spreads more widely every day of the wonders revealable to the 
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ordinary man which hitherto seemed to postulate special oppor- 
tunities and aptitudes for their due appreciation, even now, when 
every day the demand for this form of teaching grows more insis- 
tent, the number of official lecturers in this country can be counted 
on the fingers of two hands. 

They are men of tact and sympathy, of unusual capacity and 
of great scholastic attainments; but their official status is not 
adequately recognised, and the value which the State sets upon 
their services, as shown by the salaries paid to them, is simply 
ludicrous. They perform their duties at high pressure and at a 
cost to themselves of serious intellectual and physical effort ; but 
they have no understudies, and in case of their absence from duty 
from illness or any other cause there is no one to take their place. 
It is essential to the success of their work that they should be 
clearly heard ; but eager listeners who follow them are frequently 
so numerous that only a relatively small proportion is able to. 
benefit by their ministrations. This is specially noticeable on 
Saturday afternoons. 

To increase their number would, of course, cost money ; but 
this objection—a very practical one at the present time—may be 
readily met. I quoted in the House of Lords some time ago a 
statement of Sir Frederick Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, 
showing that the profit from the sale of reproductions, picture 
postcards and guide-books more than equalled the expense to the 
State of their salaries. 


The guide lecturers [said Sir Frederick in words that cannot be too often 
repeated] are to be regarded as part of the policy of making the museums . 
intelligible, attractive and useful to the public, the other principal part 
of which is the development of museum handbooks and picture illustra- 
tions. Each part of the organisation reacts on the other, and the cost of 
the whole is very much more than covered by the increased receipts, 


A recent development of this policy shows how remarkably 
the demand for it is spreading. Early in this year a desire was 
expressed by a number of City men that, at their own expense, 
evening lectures in the British Museum might be given, which 
they, precluded by their daily work from participating in the 
ordinary courses, might attend. The trustees readily gave their 
consent, and a large number of lectures have been delivered on 
this basis to enthusiastic and deeply interested audiences, and at 
no expense whatever to the nation. It is pleasant to record that 
these evening courses have been so keenly appreciated that many 
other persons engaged in various London banks have similarly 
arranged for lectures to be given weekly in the Museum for a 
period of six months beginning in October. And the movement 
is growing. We know of similar bodies of gentlemen employed 
in insurance and other offices in the City who are considering 
Vor. XCII—No. 548 YY 
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what arrangements of the same kind and under the same condi- 
tions can be made there and in other museums for their own 
recreation and instruction. 

Not unconnected with this awakening in commercial circles 
of an interest in the history and the teaching of the treasures of 
our great museums are some observations in his presidential 
address delivered in April, 1921, by Sir Hercules Read to the 
Society of Antiquaries. I venture to quote them : 

My friend, Mr. Gordon Selfridge, has for years past been providing his 
staff with lectures upon all kinds of subjects, most quite unrelated to the 
demands of his business. His reason is that he believes that the additional 
knowledge of any kind that his employees may possess is likely to make 
them more effective in their special functions. If so enterprising and 
competent a man of business takes this view, and is willing to spend money 
in putting it into practice, it would surely not be amiss to extend its opera- 
tion into the world at large, and for the same reason. Both in theory and 
from personal experience I am strongly in favour of a broad and solid 
foundation of general knowledge as the best initial training for specialist 
pursuits. 


As we have seen, there is ample evidence of a popular demand 
for utilisation of the unrivalled resources of the national collections 
on a more liberal scale than has hitherto been attempted. Those 
who agree with me that this claim deserves every possible 
encouragement do not forget that a response to it is only one side 
of a development that is as practicable as it is urgent. Year 
after year we are spending millions upon millions of money on 
elementary education, regardless of the matchless equipment 
lying in our museums. All educational experts agree that when 
classes of children are taken to museums and shown, as part of 
their lessons, the actual things about which they have been taught 
in school, their intelligence is stimulated, their mental processes 
are quickened, and the interest both of teachers and children is 
increased immeasurably. Yet so little advantage is taken of 
these facts that it is not too much to say that museums, except in 
a very few towns, are entirely unutilised as an aid to the education 
of children. 

Fear of the Editor’s blue pencil compels me to write at less 
length on other matters into which the inquiry of a Royal Com- 
mission would be directed than on that which is a favourite subject 
of my own. But I crave the indulgence of readers while I say in 
conclusion a few words on those other points. 

1. The curious position exists that while the London museums 
rejoice in (or, as some think, suffer from) a plethora of exhibits, 
those in the provinces are less richly supplied, or have to be content 
with examples that fall short of the highest standard. It is true 
that the London museums are ever ready with sympathetic 
advice and in that way render an important public service. But 
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material assistance, such as the circulation of objects of art by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, loans of pictures by the National 
Gallery, the gifts of reproductions of coins by the British Museum, 
might, on the one hand, be considerably amplified and, on the 
other, given with a more careful regard for the needs of individual 
localities. A Royal Commission would probably be able to 
indicate the directions in which improvement in this respect 
could be made. 

2. Sweeping changes will be found necessary to enable our 
museums to perform their functions with greater efficiency, 
greater economy and greater convenience to the public. It will 
be found that lecture theatres are practically non-existent. There 
is a strong impression that the Science Museum at South Kensing- 
ton is failing to carry out one at least of the main purposes for 
which it was founded. It is doubtless true that, with its present 
restricted accommodation, and until new buildings are erected, 
it cannot possibly be much more than a centre of research ; but 
even so it is surely missing a splendid opportunity of giving 
valuable aid to popular education. That hatred of the word 
‘popular’ which the policy of our institutions seems to evince 
needs to be expunged from the conduct of their affairs. Courses 
of popular lectures on scientific subjects that are much in the 
public mind—such, for instance, as wireless telegraphy—would 
be immensely attractive. The lectures given every winter at the 
Royal Institution are models of what such courses might be ; and 
if the Science Museum could be induced to follow that admirable 
example it would transform itself from a costly and undeveloped 
educational agency into a powerful part of the teaching machinery 
of the country. 

3. Some system of advertisement giving publicity to the 
work carried on by all these institutions is urgently needed. 
‘ Sweet are the uses of advertisement ’ is a maxim well understood 
in commercial life. There is no successful business firm that does 
not recognise that without publicity and persistent, never-ceasing 
advertisement it cannot hope to attract more than a limited 
amount of custom and attention. In the same way the museums 
and galleries should be ready to cry their wares; they need not 
think it beneath their dignity to tell the public what they are and 
what they are doing. They ought to approach the problem of 
publicity in the spirit that moves a man to make the most of a 
business in which he is engaged so that the greatest possible profit 
may be derived from it. 

Information is given by an occasional paragraph in The Times 
and a few other newspapers with regard to additions to our col- 
lections ; but it will hardly be claimed that it reaches the eye of 


more than a very limited section of the community. As for the 
vs 
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educational efforts that are being made at the British Museum 
and elsewhere, the public is left to find out for itself about them. 
An idea seems to be ingrained in the official mind that nothing to 
aid publicity can be done except by advertising at prohibitive 
expense in the newspapers, and so nothing in this regard is even 
attempted. Buta simple device already exists by which the public 
is kept abreast, for commercial purposes, of the movements in 
various private exhibitions and art galleries ; and this could be 
readily expanded to give information embracing all museums and 
galleries under public control. 

A definite plan has in fact been formulated (with the details of 
which I am cognisant, but cannot here enter into) by which, if 
our museums and galleries would contribute a trifle, all essential 
information could be disseminated at a very small cost to such 
hotels, clubs, free libraries and private individuals as care to avail 
themselves of it. After all, the museums are our own property ; 
and it is not asking too much to require that we should be told 
how they are fulfilling their functions, in what degree they are 
successful in their work, and how this estate of ours is being 
administered. Those who have the conduct of them are our 
trustees, and we have the right to be informed about the details 
of their stewardship. 

There are many other questions upon which a Royal Commis- 
sion will naturally desire information. To what extent, for 
instance, and by whom, is the training of museum curators regu- 
lated ? Is their special fitness for their responsible position always 
taken into consideration ? Is their position in the community as 
important as their functions? How far does the instruction of 
art designers need to be reviewed in order that they may be of 
genuine assistance to commerce and manufacture ? How far and 
by what means may the reproach that our museums are merely 
places of entertainment be removed ? On questions such as these 
there will necessarily be widely differing and even conflicting 
opinions ; but that only emphasises the need for inquiry. 

I hope I have said enough to establish an earnest plea for 
searching inquiry under Government auspices. No moment could 
be more opportune than the present, when we have in charge of 
our museums a body of officials enthusiastic, efficient, and keenly 
alive to the interests of their commission. I am happy to find 
that the Council of the Museums Association is in full accord 
with my plea from the twofold standpoint of economical manage- 
ment and a great public purpose which in the main is educational. 


SUDELEY. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


William Shakespeare. 

Ann, his wife. 

Susanna and Judith, his daughters 
Gilbert, his brother, 

Ben Jonson, Ais friend. 


SCENE.—The Garden of New Place, belonging to William Shake- 
speare, Esquire. It is the Poet’s birth-month of April, 
of the year 1610. At the left-centre is a mulberry tree, 
surrounded by a garden seat; and on the right a wooden 
bench, rough and homely, providing seats for those who 
come and go. At the back is an orchard of plum, pear and 
apple-trees, beautiful with blossom. 


Ann Hathaway, Shakespeare’s wife, is sitting under the mul- 
berry, with her hands in her lap. She is fifty-four years 
of age, but looks ten years older. Her expression is vacuous ; 
her face that of a peasant-woman grown coarse with time: 
but her clothing is neat. She sits with her eyes shut, and 
is a picture of worn-out womanhood. 


Enter Gilbert Shakespeare, a tall yeoman, bearded; a man of 
healthy life and bucolic mind. 
Gilbert. Hey, Ann! This is William’s birthday. 


[Ann opens her eyes dazedly, and then shows better 
intelligence as she recognises the newcomer. | 


Ann. Gilbert! Good morrow to you, Gilbert ! 

Gilbert. Good morrow, good Ann. And how is William this 
morning ? Yesterday he was rheumy. 

Ann. Yesterday and William, Gilbert ? William is away in 
London. I have not seen William for—how many years ! 

Gilbert. Ann, Ann! Wake out of that sleep! William has 
been back from London for a month now; and last year he 
was here, and the year before that. 
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Ann. He brought me a shining copper bracelet from Bart- 
lemy Fair. 

Gilbert. I hope my brother is in good health, Ann ! 

Ann. I am a tired woman, Gilbert. 

Gilbert. Then rest, sister, rest. 

Ann. I have had a hard life, Gilbert. If William had stayed 
at home and been a butcher like his father, he might have been 
High Bailiff of Stratford, a leading citizen, an alderman, with 
streets of houses and— 

Gilbert. Prithee, forget these poor complaints! You speak 
of nothing else. 

Ann. It wore me out, Gilbert. 

Gilbert. That’s true, woman. You were always a fine woman 
for work, putting your hands and heart and willing strength 
into everything you did, from baking a loaf or a bannock to 
pulling the weeds of the garden. There was nothing of the house 
you did not do—and do as well as William writes his poetry. 

Ann. Poetry! Writing his poetry! For who can want that 
poetry in a working-day world ? 

Gilbert. New Place has sprung from it. 

Ann. And what comfort is there to a woman like me in 
New Place, or in any place so gaunt and large? The old cottage 
at Shottery, where William first kissed me and where Susanna 
was born, was better than New Place. The birds don’t sing 
here as they sang there; the bees don’t ransack these flowers 
as they visited those ; the grass is not so green, or the sky so 
blue— 

Gilbert. Peace, Ann! You are remembering wrongly and 
over-well. Every spring in God’s world is beautiful; and this 
spring is as beautiful as any you knew at Shottery. It is that 
the spring has gone out of your heart, woman! The birds 
don’t sing there. 

Ann. That’s talking like William, brother, when his moods 
are on him. Birds in hearts! 

Gilbert. Well, this is his birthday. So let the birds sing 
to-day. 

Ann. They do that noisily enough. Last night William 
was sitting at the window until dawn, because a star was shining 
and a nightingale was making its noise. 

Gilbert. Still sleepless is he ? 

Ann. He says so. I must say I sleep well enough. But 
what else is to be hoped for—living in London those many 
years in that jangle, with the talk of the Mermaid tavern, and 
his bibbing cup-friends, and the chatter of the theatre about 
him. Fine wenches too, I’ll warrant ! 

Gilbert. He comes to Stratford to see you, Ann, and Judith, 
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and Susanna, and good John Hall, her husband; perhaps to 
see me. 

Ann. William can’t do wrong in your eyes, Gilbert. 

Gilbert. I wish, also, he could do no wrong in your eyes, 
Ann. I believe our William is a greater man than you or I know 
of. I heard a poet in an ale-house a little while ago praising 
his rimes. The music helped the meaning, and the meaning 
the music, said he. A good witness, for poets are jealous cattle. 

Ann. Rimes! They don’t grind the corn, or keep the frost 
from the blossoms. 

Gilbert. I told William, and his face lighted up as if a lamp 
was within. I wish you’d tell him, Ann, that you would like 
to see one of his comedies, as they are enacted by His Majesty’s 
players in London. 

Ann. I should not like to see his plays, Gilbert. To waste 
his years over trash, when he might have been a leading citizen 
of Stratford, well-spoken of by the people ; alderman and bailiff 
of this borough, as was his father before him; but Will was 
wilful always, always wilful ! 

Gilbert. You have never known him, Ann. 

Ann. Nobody knows a man if his wife does not ! 

Gilbert. I hold that nobody does know our William, for he 
hides within himself. 

Ann. Your words are too learned for my brains this day, 
Gilbert. 

Gilbert. Well, God bless you, Ann, for a true wife, if you 
are not a wise or a witty. 

Amn. A better wife than he knows, and a good mother who 
might have had more bonny children if he had not met that 
stubborn Burbage and gone to London. Trash, say I; and trash 
that shallow company ! 


[Enter Susanna and Judith, their arms affectionately enlinked. 
Susanna is a married woman of 27. Judith girlish and 25.| 


Gilbert. Welcome, nieces ! 

Susanna. Good morrow, good uncle. 

Judith. Give you good day, Uncle Gilbert. 

Gilbert. And how, Susanna, is my pretty Bess? How does 
my grandniece ? God shield her ! 

Susanna. Fretful, uncle. SoI did not bring the child. She 
frets mother ? 

Ann. She does not fret me, the pretty bird. ‘Tis your 
father the child frets. 

Susanna. No, mother. He will always put by his pen and 
books to play with the poppet. She brings him to laughter, and 
to singing with his croaky voice, like a froggy-pond in may-time. 
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Amn. The blessed image of Hamnet, she is—our little Hamnet ! 
If your father had not gone to London and his play actors, 
Hamnet might be here, the little lad a girt man; and we— 

Gilbert. Peace, good Ann! Open no graves; or not that 
grave on William’s birthday, He has a fondness for little children, 
and the death of his own boy was a blow which brings dark- 
ness to his face at the thought of it. 

Susanna. How old is father to-day ? 

Ann. He is eight years younger than me—as he has never 
forgotten. 

Gilbert. He is forty-six, a hale man; but over the hill. 

Susanna. He looks older than his years. 

Judith. Those plays—Othello and Hamlet—they drained 
the life from him. He said so to me in this garden, a sennight 
since. They aged him. 

Ann. The life in London. It would age a singing cherubim. 
If he had stayed in Stratford— 

Gilbert. Spare these regrets, good sister. Every man must 
live his life in his own fashion. 

Ann. But not to leave his wife to wear out her heart, looking 
from the window at the cruel street ; waiting, waiting, hoping, 
watching for year after year, as I did, working my fingers to 
the bone ; while these, his daughters, grew from babies to girls, 
and from girls to womanhood— 

Gilbert. Prithee, have peace, my dear ! 

Ann, With Hamnet dying, a little lad of eight poor years! 
My heart was near the breaking then, and my brains have been 
broken since. 

Judith. Dear mother! Don’t wound your heart with these 
thoughts. 

Amn. And still he did not come. 

Susanna. But now is here. 

Ann. Who ? 

Judith. Father. 

Ann. Is your father back, and nobody told me ? 

Judith. He has been back a month, mother, and glad to be 
back. With all the glories of London calling through its many 
bells, and the silver river at Westminster ; with the Lord Mayor 
in his barge, and the swans, his thoughts were always here in 
Stratford—with you, mother, and us. 

Ann. And when he saw me after all that absence, what did 
he say? Ann! said he, you have lost your shape. And once 
he sang that my eyes were like violets drunk with dew. That 
was at Shottery, when his old father was alive. Yes, John 
Shakespeare was an alderman; and although he died poor he 
did better than his son, wasting his man’s years in a City sty. 
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Susanna. 1 wish father would come into the garden. He 
works too much. He spends. too many hours over his accounts. 

Judith. It is not accounts he is writing now. 

Gilbert. How know you that, Judith ? 

Judith. There is a flame in his face. His eyes have a great 
light. He breathes with ecstasy. 

Ann. This is fool talk. It is as your father talks when he 
forgets us, and pretends he can see the fairies—mannikins sitting 
in the flowers. 

Judith. Here he comes ! (calls) Father ! 


Enter William Shakespeare. He is very like the Stratford bust, 
but vital and kindly. At present he is smiling and talking 
happily, for he holds by the arm Ben Jonson—sturdy, thickset, 
sunburnt, bearded, clad in brown homespun. 

W. S. Ann, Ann! I bring you a traveller. My rare Ben! 
Our rare Ben! The world’s rare Ben Jonson! Gilbert, doff 
hat! Daughters, your deepest curtsies !—for here is the poet 
of the universe. O rare Ben Jonson! 

Ben. Ha! you—-you—say that to me! Mistress Shakes- 
peare, it does my heart good to greet you ; and these fine girls— 
Will, you kept their beauty a secret from me. 

Ann. (Significantly.) Ah! 

W. S. Sit, Ben, sit! Here, by Ann. Judith, child, prithee 
prepare food for our visitor. He will sleep in the rose room. 

Judith. Yes, father. 

Susanna. I will go help Judith. [Exeunt the two girls. 

W. S. Kind lass! 

Ben. Mistress Shakespeare, we want Will back in London. 

Ann. Oh no, oh no! London has killed him. He died in 
London, years ago. 

Ben. Nay, in London he and his works live. At Candlemas, 
the Solicitor-General, he said to me, there were no plays like 
those of Will Shakespeare. 

W. S. Said Francis Bacon so ? 

Ben. And truly. Your prose, said he, had warmth that his 
best labours could not win, and your poetry was a gift of gold 
from Olympus. 

W. S. I have done my work, Ben. 

Ben. Not while a flower grows or a thought flies, William. 
Our life it quickeneth. 

W. S. As you say, truly, Ben, our life it quickeneth ; and 
our life, it destroys. Love quickeneth ; the passions destroy. 
I have been through the deeps. 

Ann. Ah! 

Gilbert. Hush, good sister ! 
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W.S. —Of hatred, squalor, jealousy, the fiery burning pains 
of revenge and man’s ingratitude. It was a pit dark and noisome, 
full of gliding serpents and an abomination of filth—and so 
Othello, Hamlet, Lear came to their birth and the ghosts of 
anguish, pride and cruelty were laid, leaving me aged and weary 
—weary, Ben, very weary ! 

Ben. There are themes for poets other than the great passions, 
those fires which burn on the hearth of life and light the sinner 
to death. 

W.S. Aye, Ben. Themes of love and sweetness, friendship, 
the infinite gentleness, beauty and kindness of life. And you 
must sing them now. 

Ben. You also, Will. 

W.S. Nay, I am writing my last play—on this day I 
hope to end it. 

Gilbert. Your birthday, Will. 

W.S. So it is, Gilbert. You remember always. You are a 
good brother. I wish you could have been with me in London. 
It would have saved much. 

Ann. [Bluntly.| Who was the woman ? 

W.S. Ann, Ann! Leave those waters unstirred, my dear. 
Beautiful and glowing on the surface there are poisons beneath. 

Ann. They have read to me your sonnets. 

W.S. And I hope the poetry pleased you. 

Ann. It was not poetry. It was too full of the deed and 
thought of evil. . . . It was red life. That dark woman ! 

W. S. His wife should never read the fruits of a poet’s anguish. 

Gilbert. Ann! William has told us that he suffered. 

W.S. True, Gilbert! Through all my madness, Ann, I 
remembered you. Who the dark lady was is buried—under 
Cleopatra and Cressida, in plays written with grief and shame. 
She is the mocking shadow of Iago ; she lurks in the whispering 
of Iachimo. Wherever treachery speaks in my plays that woman 
is there, with her inky eye-balls and her false smile. Ben, it 
was not Mistress Fitton. 

Ben. I know that, Will; for Mary Fitton, the baggage, is 
fair, with blue eyes and brown hair. 

W.S. They have said it was she. 

Ben. How often has vestal—though no vestal is Mistress 
Fitton—been tarnished by the breath of the gossips. Even the 
old Queen— 

W.S. Even the great Bess, that glory of mighty England. 

Ann. But you have not told who the woman was that fooled 
and punished you, sent you homeward with your forces spent. 

W.S. It does not matter now! The joy, the folly, and the 
falsity—they all are ashes ! 
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Ben. [To change the subject.} And the new play—this last 
play, Will, which you are writing? What is the theme? Does 
Titania fly through its woodland ? 

W.S. A greater than she. 

Ben. Or that fat rogue, the knight of sack? What’s his 
name? You are very like him sometimes, Will. 

W.S. Not Falstaff. No, bless his mad heart, he is doubly 
dead. But wait awhile, Ben. I should be writing now—I 
have come to the curtain of my fantasy. When it has fallen 
my muse will have said good night. 

Gilbert. Those are hard words to me, Will ! 

Ben. You say truly, friend! With such powers as live 
within that dome of brow, the elves should fly, and the soldiers 
march, sweet ladies sing, lovers dream, and fools blow their 
bubbles through many acts yet. 

W.S. ’Tis not in me now, Ben! My powers are spent. 
They are burnt away by the plays of the passions. I rejoice 
that my curtain is to fall upon gladness, with strange songs, 
the voices of the invisible, travelling on the winds. So would I 
wish to be remembered. Not with the wrath and agony, the 
hopes, fears, tortures of the sonnets; not with the grievings of 
Hamlet, or the pity of this mad coil—our life; but with the 
golden laughter of Rosalind, the wit of Beatrice, the starry 
bravery of Viola, Sylvia, Imogen. 

Ben. I am glad that you take such a pride in your work, 
William Shakespeare. At the Mermaid they— 

W. S. [Interrupting.] Those hours and nights, Ben! I never 
shall forget the laughter. The Boar’s Head owes much to the 
Mermaid. 

Ben, At the Mermaid they are saying that you care too little 
of what comes of your plays and the fame they have brought you. 

W. S. Ido not shout, Ben ; but the pride is here. [He touches 
his heart.] 

Ben, Where are your manuscripts? Your wife should have 
them to keep. 

Ann. Nay, Master Jonson. All I ask for is a little provision 
of comfort for my old age. What more can woman want when 
the years have crowded upon her—a chair or two and a table 
and a bed. I'll want little more than that, if my food is nourish- 
ing. If William had remained in Stratford— 

W.S. Peace, woman! If I had stayed in Stratford I should 
have been a clodpole, for ever at feud with that shallow Lucy. 

Ben. Lousy Lucy ! 

W.S. Nay, Ben. Those ribald lines were none of mine. I 
paid back my measure to Squire Lucy in my own way; and 
Falstaff owes him yet a thousand pounds. 
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Ben. Ha! 

W.S. The manuscripts, with the prompter’s script, and 
much else, are not my property. They belong to the company 
at the theatre, may the Globe keep them safely under its sound 
thatch! Though what if they were lost, stolen, burnt; the 
plays live to-day, and if they are dead to-morrow they yet will 
have lived to-day. 

Ben. They will outlive to-morrow and its many to-morrows. 
I shall be a shadow when fat old Falstaff is still roaring of honour, 
sack, and womankind. The shadows of fancy put on life as 
rapidly as the living fade. 

W.S. Here comes Miranda. [Re-enter Judith. 

Gilbert. You mean Judith. 

W.S.1I mean Judith; who is Miranda and Perdita and 
Marina, so far as Marina is mine; as Susanna and memories 
of her mother made sweet Ann Page. 

Ann. Those are names to me. 

W. S. I will go back to Prospero, these thoughts are rousing. 

[Exit W. S. 

Judith. All is ready for Master Jonson. 

Ben. I thank you, sweeting. And is some happy Florizel 
waiting in this garden for young Mistress Perdita ? 

Judith. (Curtseying.] But his name, if it please you, is Quiney ! 

Ann. And a very nice parcel of land he has too, I must say, 
A presentable young man, with a straight leg, and four score 
sheep and a yellow milch-cow worth a Welsh ransom; with a 
house as warm as my father’s cottage at Shottery—where Will 
used to come in the evenings for the smell of the wall-flowers, 
so he said. But I donot know. I’m not a dark woman and that 
London has spoilt my man. He would have done well enough 
if he had stayed in Stratford and become an alderman like his 
old father. 

Gilbert. Who came to bad days in the end, Ann. 

Ann. But to no such shame as was in those sonnets, brother. 

Gilbert. Tell us about the Mermaid, Master Ben. William 
has often spoken of those nights and days at the Mermaid tavern. 

Ben. Nay; he should tell it himself. 


[He glances significantly at Ann who has 
returned to the comatose.] 


Gilbert. She will not hear. She has fallen to her dreams. 

Judith. She has been a good mother, Master Jonson. 

Gilbert. Truly she has meant well and done bravely, spending 
her life in work ; but Ann should not have mated with a poet. 

Ben. Not with that poet, for under his outward calm burns 
a mighty spirit. When Shakespeare is roused he towers; who 
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yet in the ordinary is phlegmatical and homely. I have seen 
him at the Mermaid, as slow as a cushion, sitting lost in silence, 
dully watching, forgetful of those about him; his thoughts 
and heart wandering away, visiting some glowing dreamland— 
Arden, these Warwickshire lanes perhaps—or lazily asleep. 
Then a stray word from idle lips would catch his ear, his fancy. 
His eyes would light, and the wit would come; wisdom in the 
guise of nonsense ; folly driven by the sublime of inspiration, 
rapid, flashing; and soon we should find the room silent in 
the joy of the music, the mirth, the meaning of showers of words ; 
rich with the knowledge of men, uttered in a setting of jewels. 

Gilbert. They are not written down ? 

Ben. As easily cage an elf, or capture the sunshine glittering 
on travelling water. They came, they went ; and we marvelled, 
rejoiced ; but afterwards, away from the Tavern, could only 
recall the wit in glowing fragments, the brightness faded, as the 
lustre gone from the wings of a dead butterfly. 

Gilbert. We do not see that William here. 

Judith. Sometimes we do, good uncle; when he is talking 
of his wooden O, as he loves to call it, or of the shadows of the 
older days in England, when there were heroes. 

Ben. As there are heroes now, and always will be, though 
the world hurrying along its courses is not wise enough to see 
their greatness. And so it is that only a rare few take notice 
of him, for he hides his light ; he does not blow trumpets in the 
wind to proclaim his greatness, and the fools, they think of him 
as a fool-——or nothing. But Will Shakespeare will live when you 
and I, good friend, and this house and garden are poor dust. 
Sweet Judith here, of course, also will live for ever. [They 
laugh. | 

Judith. As it pleaseth you, Master rare Ben; though if I 
am better than mortal it will be in the weeds of Perdita and of 
this new maiden of whom my father told. 

Ben. Miranda, was her name, methinks. I look to meeting 
that demoiselle impatiently. 


[Ann had been roused from her sleep, or her lethargy, by their 
laughter. She opens her eyes dazedly, and 1s palpably confused 
at seeing Ben Jonson there, mirthful with Gilbert Shakespeare 
and Judith.) 

Ann. Hast come from London ? 

Ben. Aye, good mistress. 

Ann. Hast seen my William there ? 

Ben. Frequently, good lady, as I have said. 

Ann. Why will he not come home? He leaves his wife and. 
his little ones—Hamnet is ill—so ill. 
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Judith. Dear mother! Father is here—is with us now. 

Ann. No, child. That was not he I saw feeding the birds 
this morning. He threw his hat at an ousel. He loved to feed 
the birds when we were young at Shottery. 

Judith. He is here, mother, now. See, he comes! 


[Re-enter W. S.~ He walks with a new vigour. He carries a roll 
of paper: he is excited. His eyes are bright. Those who 
know him would recognise that he is alive with power and happy 
with inspiration. All there possess that knowledge, except 
his own poor Ann.] 


Ben. It is ended ? 

W.S. Yes, Ben, the old long dream is ended, the curtain 
of fancy is drawn. Henceforth I live for Stratford and this 
sweet home, my daughters, and little Bess, and that brave old 
wife of mine. 

Gilbert. You are not happy, William ! 

W. S. Not in this hour, brother. But soon—with rare Ben 
here to challenge my mirth—I shall be glad again. Always 
after effort there is weariness; as after gladness there is often 
the feeling of tears. It is life, so short, so brief a chapter, so 
easily stained and blotted. Yesterday I was young. To-day 
my work is done—my life is done. 

Ann. [Shrewdly.| Hast made thy will, husband ? 

W.S. Not yet, wife; but it shall be done, and presently. 
Yes, when the work is ended it is time to think of the darkness ; 
for there is no curtain so black and endless as that of the final 
night. 

Judith. Father ! 

W. S. Forgive me, child! Always I am in such mood as 
this when a play is ended. So much has gone out of me—so 
much ! 

Ann. Ah! 

W. S. Yes, wife. I will make my will presently. But you 
may rest comforted. These daughters of ours will provide for 
you—I have spoken with them. You shall have whatever your 
heart desires. I have seen to your life’s comfort. 

Ann. What can I want ? 

W.S. Think, Ann. Think, I say. All is yours to choose 
from. All! What best would it please you to hold and to keep 
for your proper self ? 

Ann. The second-best bed ! 

W.S. Nay, wife! The second-best bed ! 

Gilbert. Good Ann! Why? 
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W. S. Be sure of this, Ben, Ann has a shrewd reason for her 
every wish. 

Gilbert. Aye, truly. 

Ann. My Hamnet—he died in that old bed. 

W.S. Oh, Hamnet! [W. S. turns away his face.] 

- Ann. I have spent in it hours upon hours awake, watching 
the lingering darkness, and the creeping dawn, living with my 
little lad who had left me for Heaven. William Shakespeare, if 
you ever loved Ann Hathaway, leave her that bed ! 

Judith. Susannah and I will love, tend and comfort you, 
mother ; always! 

W. S. My brave sweet maid, and it may be soon! 

Judith. Nay, father ! 

W.S. It must be soon. Soon I shall be with—Hamnet ; and 
Iamtired. This.life—it all is so brief a dream; a little candle 
lighted to be blown out—so! A stage with life a play—comedy, 
tragedy, passion, perplexity—the folly of a few hours soon done. 
And [raising the scroll of paper|— 

these our actors, 

. . were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


[He stops, he is rapt ; he drops the MS. and covers his face with 
his hands, in a moving silence. The others have hearkened 
with fascination, they are awed. Ann has listened with the 
same passion of attention as the others. A new life has come 
into her eyes.] 


Ann. William! [He removes his hands to turn to her.) 

W.S. Ann! Wife! [She rises and goes to him, walking 
slowly.] 

Ann. William. Is that your poetry? [He smiles some- 
what sadly.) 

W. S. It is a piece of me, of my heart and—my life. 


[She comes to him ; he kisses her forehead.] 


Ann. I have done you wrong, husband. I have done you 
wrong. You—wrote that ? 
W. S. I amamortal man, my dear, as you are mortal woman, 
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though always nearer to heaven than ever I shall be. I have 
been weak, have known angers, jealousies—the grief of Hell! 
But that, too,—all is ended! It all is done. Here I stay with 
you, old wife, and our daughters, until—until— 

Ann. You might be an alderman even now, Will. 

W.S. Nay, I will leave that to friend Dogberry. 

Ann. Is he of Warwickshire ? 

Ben. He is of all the world, mistress. 

W.S. Well, let us to supper! Aldermen and immortality, 
life and death, tragedy and comedy—whatever is, or was, or 
is to be—we cannot do without cakes and ale. Go in, Judith 
child. Go with her, Ben. Follow them, Gilbert, brother! 
[Exeunt all but W. S. and Ann.] Come wife, come Ann! [He 


opens his arms ; she goes to them.] 
C. E. LAWRENCE. 
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